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BOOK NEWS for DECEMBER 
PUBLISHED WOR THI? 


Price, Five Cents a number: Fifty Cents a year 
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Frontispiece, MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 

Editorials Impromptu 

Beyond (Poetry) . ; ee ra ed eee igh rat usiger eee te 
Some Modern Educational ‘Methods . Sew es 8 ts Qubehin AiecDonsia . 
WalterPater. ... SU Rene eae Ss rere 


With the New Books . 7“ . . . Talcott Williams, LL. D. 
Great Masters of Painting— Laura Bridgman—Pioneers of Religious Liberty i in America 
—Religious Freedom in American Education—Recent Literature on Interest, 1884-1899 
—The Heart of Japan—We, the People—El Dorado—Possibility of a Science of Educa- 
tion—Pontius Pilate, Saint Ronan, Theophile—Between the Lights—Thomas Gains- 
borough—The Horsewoman—Tulip Ware—A Search for the Masked Tawereks—Spend- 


thrift Summer— The Change of Heart. 
What to Read... . . . . Quentin MacDonald . 


The Wreck of the Myrtle—Sanctuary—The Forest. ticarte—Leghalion Days—Work, 
Friendship—Trelawny—Friendship—The Ambassadors—The Bending of the Twig— 
Uther and Igraine. 

Reviews 


Biography and History . . 
The Life of Voltaire—John Greenleaf W hittier—Philip Schuyler—The Mother of Wash- 


ington and Her Times—Henry Ward Beecher—Famous ‘Actors and Actresses and 
Their Homes—Mazarin—The Life and Times of Thomas Jefferson—Lucretia Borgia 
—South American Republics. 


Sociology and Lectures. . . . 
The People of the Abyss—The Pa athway to Reality—The ‘Compromises of Life. 

Essays . . : 

eT Ty pes—The L iterary Guitlotine—Joy and Power—Backgrounds of L iterature— 

iladi 

Travel and Art 
Cities—Rome and the Renaissance —Ancient Greek Sculptors. 

Poetry and Literature a 
Songs of the Sea Children— The Eliz: ibethan Ly rric— ‘The Great Poets of Italy. 

Fiction . . 
Barlasch of. the "Guard— The Heart of Rome— ~John Maxwell’s s Marriage—The Whip 
Hand—Holt of Heathfield—Calderon’s Prisoner—Mamzelle Fifine—Cherry—The 
O’Ruddy—In Arcady—The Scarlet Banner—Judith of the Plains—On the Road to 
Arcady—The Boss—The Chasm—Stella Fregilius—A Checked Love Affair—The Proud 
Prince—The Trifler—The Torch—When I Was Czar--Dr. Lavender’s People—Long 
oer Xavier—The Mark—West Point Colors— Over the Border—The Book of 

onths 

Reviews from Foreign Papers Es 
The Nemises of Froude—Paris in 48—William Makepeace Thackeray —Galileo : His 
Life and Work—Mr. Chamberlain—Benjamin Disraeli. 


Educational 
How to Utilize Book News Educational 
Book News Biographies . 
Authors’ Calendar for December 
Christmas Poetry 
Wise and Witty Sayings t from New Books 
Magazines. . _ _ LS ORR SAF 
Best Selling Books 
Obituary .._ 
Reading for Boys ont Girls . SC ae 
Holiday Books for the Little Ones . 

rs 
A Guide for the Christmas Shoppers . 
New Books and New Editions . 





Book News 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


Shakespeare’s Works—Pembroke Edition 


In 12 tasteful, handy volumes, boxed; edited by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. The only 
popular edition reproducing the Elizabethan Text of 1623 in the original spelling and punctuation, with 


introductions and illustrations. Cloth, $9: limp leather, $15; half calf, $25. 


Romances of Colonial Days 


By Geraldine Brooks, author of ‘‘ Dames and 
Daughters of Colonial Days,’’ etc. A delightful 
volume of short stories dealing with the Colonial 
period. With nine illustrations by Becher. $1.25 
net. Postage, 15 cents. 


Helen Keller’s “* Optimism” 


This original and striking book marks Helen Keller's 
first essay in independent authorship since writing 
her remarkable ‘‘ Story of My Life.’’ With new 
portrait of the author, and type in two colors. 
75 cents, net. Postage, 8 cents. 


The Warriors 


The most important book yet written by Anna R. Brown Lindsay, the author of ‘‘ What is Worth 


While,’’ whose previous works have reached a sale of a quarter of a million copies. 


A stirring note to 


warriors in every field of industry. Special type by the Merrymount Press. $1.00 net. Postage, 10 cents, 


The Lesson of Love 


By J.R. Miller, D.D., author of ‘* Upper Currents,’’ 
etc. Dr. Miller’s readers are numbered by the 
thousands, and the welcome to his new volume of 
sermons will be wide. Plain edges, 65c. net ; cloth, 
git top, 85c. net. Postage, 8c. 


Things Fundamental 
By Charles E. Jefferson, D.D., author of ‘*Doctrine 
and Deed.’’ A series of straightforward sermons 
on doctrinal points in answer to many queries from 
earnest thinkers, $1.50 net. Postage, 15 cents. 


Dr. Van Dyke’s “Joy and Power” 


A beautiful little volume, both in thought and workmanship, by Dr Henry Van Dyke. It contains three 
noteworthy addresses recently delivered by him. The type is specially designed by the Merrymount Press 


and printed in two colors. An excellent gift book. 


The Young Man Entering Business 


By Orison Swett Marden, editor of ‘‘Success.”’ 
The most practical book Dr. Marden has written, 
giving timely information to ambitious young men. 
Illustrated with portraits and drawings. $1.25 net. 
Postage, 15 cents. 


75 cents net. Postage, 8 cents 


A Little Booke of Poets’ Parleys 
By Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke.. A 


quaint compilation of great poets’ opinions, arranged 
in conversations, In two colors, with page designing 
by Marion L. Peabody. 75 cents net. Postage 
8 cents. 


Wagner’s “Parsifal”’ 


Wagner's great music drama retold in spirited blank verse by Oliver Huckel. The only poetic paraphrase 
available, and one of high literary merit. Beautifully printed at the Merrymount Press, with ¢ illustrations 


by Stassen. 75 cents net. Postage, 8 cents. 


The Cross Builders 
By T. Calvin McClelland, Ph.D., author of ‘* Verba 


Crucis.”” A series of illuminative discourses on the 
crucifixion. Printed in black and red from special 
designs. 50 cents net. Postage, 5 cents. 


In Perfect Peace 
By J. R. Miller, D.D., author of “By the Still 
Waters,”’ etc. A new printing of this popular 
booklet, profusely illustrated by Edwards and bound 
in decorative cloth. 50 cents net. Postage, 5 cents. 


reece LOMAS Y.Crowell & Co. “’xetea” 
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study of 
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legends 
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of fiction 


Illustr, 
$2.50, 
$5 00, 


By Char 


By the sa: 
and Leg 
Borders,’ 
Legends 
sessions. 


A impartial and acurate 
account of the causes 
that led to the Civil War. 
The author, Professor Lee, 
of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, is widely known for 
his critical work. 


American 
Hyths and Legends 


hese two volumes contain 
of 
study of a large number of 


the result careful 
legends, some familiar and 
some scarcely known at all, 
which relate to the United 
States. In many cases the 
legends are as romantic and 
interest ng as the most popular 


of fiction , 


Illustrated. 2 volumes. 
$2.50, net ; half morocco, 


$5 00, net. Postage extra. 


by Charles M. Skinwer 


By the same author: ««Myths 
and Legends Beyond Our 
Borders,”? «« Myths and 
Legends of Our New Pos- 
Sessions. 


Each, $1.50. 


Book News 


The True History 
Of the Civil War 


By Guy Carleton Lee, Ph.D. 


Through the Gates of 
Old Romance 


H* are ghost stories and 

love stories, and stories 
of adventure. Illustrated 
with delicate drawings by 
John Rae. 


Illustrated. 8vo. Deco- 
rated cloth, $200, net. 
Postage, extra. 


By W. Jay Mills 
Author of «* Historic Houses 
of New Jersey.’’ 
Illustrated, In box, $5.00, net. 


COMPLETE IN DECEMBER 


Chambers’s 
Cyclopaedia of 
English Literature 


he accepted authority the 
English-speaking world 
over. 


Containing over two thousand 
five hundred pages, and illustrated 
with approved portraits and drawings. 

$15.00, net, per set of 


three imperial octavo 
volumes. Carriage extra. 


Edited by David Patrick 


With 24 illustrations, 8vo. 
Decorated cloth, gilt tops. 
with index. 


half 


408 pages, 

Cloth, $2.00, net; 

morocco, $5.00, net. 
Postage, 13 cents. 


The 
Temple Series of 


Bibles Characters 
and Scripture 


Handbooks 


he object of this series of 
little books is to furnish 
an accurate and comprehen- 
sive handbook for the Sunday- 
School as well as for private 
study. The series number 
twenty-eight in all, two of 
which are published. 4 sample 
volume sent upon receipt of 
JO cents. 
NOW READY 
orth on, neremest Sea 
M.A, 
Abraham and the Patriarchal 
Age.—The Rev. Professor Duff, 
D.D., Professor of Hebrew and 


O. T. Literature, United College, 
Bradford. 


28 volumes. 4 x 5% inches. 
Frontispieces. Illuminated 
title pages. Cloth, 30 cents, 
net, per volume. 


Send for a free copy of ** Books for Winter Evenings’’ { Illustrated 


PUBLISHERS J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY puivapeE.-puia 





Book News 


SCRIBNER HOLIDAY BOOKS 


THE IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


The Gibson Book for 1903 Ges 
EIGHTY DRAWINGS ’ “7 


+» INCLUDING... 


The Story of a Susceptible Bachelor 
By CHARLES DANA GIBSON 


$4.20 net (postage extra) 


Contains more fu// page cartoons than any of the previous books, and 
is, besides, the fullest expression of Mr. Gibson’s 
varied and perfected talent. 


A Book for the Holidays # by HENRY VAN DYKE 


LITTLE RIVERS 


A new edition of this celebrated classic of the woods and streams, with 


illustrations in color by F. C. DUMOND 


Uniform with «*«The Blue Flower.’’ $1.50. 


‘“*ALTOGETHER THE MOST REMARKABLE WAR BOOK YET PRODUCED.”’ 
—Savannah (Ga.) Morning News. 


REMINISCENCES of the CIVIL WAR 
By General JOHN B. GORDON 
One volume, with portraits, 8vo, $3.00 net. (Postage, 23 cents. ) 


THOROUGHLY GOOD NOVELS 
Che Vagabond Che Daughter of a Magnate 


By FREDERICK PALMER By FRANK H. SPEARMAN 
Illustrated, $1.50 Illustrated, $1.50 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 


4 





Book News 


SPEAKING OF GOOD FICTION 


THE LITTLE SHEPHERD 
OF KINGDOM COME 


90th Thousand By JOHN FOX, JR. 


“To my taste,” writes Mr. Mabie, “it is one of the freshest and 
most genuine pieces of fiction the season has given us."’ 


Illustrated, $1.50 


COLONEL CARTER’S 
CHRISTMAS 


60th Thousand By F. HOPKINSON SMITH 


‘‘ Unsurpassed in American fiction,”’ says the Boston Herald, 
and says that Mr. Smith is ‘the Thackeray of America.” A 
beautiful and distinguished gift. 


Illustrated in Colors by Yohn, $1.50 


THE BAR SINISTER 


30th Thousand By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


“One of the two best dog stories ever written in America.”’ 
— Bookman. 


Illustrated in Colors, $1.50 


GORDON KEITH 


120th Thousand By THOMAS NELSON PAGE 


“A novel of large dimensions." —New York Tribune 
‘« Mr. Page's most serious effort.’’—7he Nation. 
‘‘ Masterfully handled and never dull.’’— Ze Outlook, 


Illustrated, $1.50 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 





Book News 


Henry Holt & Company 


29 W. 23d St., New York 


The absorbing story of a modern mystery by the author of “‘The Heritage,” 
“4 Soldier of Virginta,’’ etc. 


The Holladey Case ~ Tir tencnt ten ine. wu. ab 


When detective stories are falling fast from the presses, it must be an exceptionally good one 
that can make its way, and the publishers believe this to be such a story. It has a minimum of horror 
with a maximum of ingenuity. There are many stirring incidents and a strong love interest. 


13th impression of a novel which has been unquali” 
Jjiedly praised by the Nation and is among the 
“best sellers.” 


The Lightning Conductor 


By @. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON. The 
Strange Adventures of a Motor Car. 12mo,$1.50 


5th wmpression of a delighifully humorous book 
with equally humorous illustrations. 


Cheerful Americans 


By CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS. With 24 
illustrations by Florence Scovel Shinn, Fanny \\\¥ 
Y. Cory, and others. 12mo, $1.25 


N. Y. Tribune : ** He ts unaffectedly funny, * Merry Christmas 5 


and entertains us from beginning to end.’”’ 


From ‘‘ Cheerful Americans” 


A richly sllustrated popular but scientifically accurate book on 


Ferns: A Manual for the Northeastern States 


By C. E. WATERS, Ph. D. With 200 Illustrations. 362 pages. Square 8vo. In a box, 

$3.00 met (by mai!, $3.34). 

“ Likely to prove the leading popular work on ferns. No finer examples of fern photog- 
raphy have ever been produced.’’— Pant World. 


Some thirty genial satires on subjects of universal interest. 


The Thoughtless Thoughts of Carisabel 


By ISA CARRINGTON CABELL. 12mo, gilt top, $1.25 net (by mail, $1.37). 

The topics include: ** The New Man,” *‘ The New Child,’’ * One's Relatives,’’ ‘‘ The Telltale 
House,’’ ‘‘ Servants,’’ ** Dinner Parties,’ “* Should Wounen Propose ?”’ ‘* Should Men Marry ?”’ etc. 

“ Extremely clever and thoroughly amusing.” — Washington Post. 

‘* Exceedingly pertinent and illuminating.”"— Providence Journal, 


Two clever books. With frontispieces. 16mo. 75 cents each. 


Merry Hearts © “{iten | A Duke and His Double 


Though Miss Allen’s stories have appeared in . 
our best magazines, this is her pode 08-9 It By E. S. VAN ZILE. 3d /mpression. 
tells of certain experiences of two bachelor girls ‘ ; 
in New York, who wrest happiness from un- New York Sun: ** Both the fun and the inter- 
promising circumstances. est are ingeniously kept up to the end. 

Tribune: ‘*The laughter and sentiment are | Times’ Saturday Review: “ Buoyant, frolick- 
unforced, * * * it fills an hour in capital | ing, even boisterous farce. * * * Wecan 
fashion.”’ | honestly commend it.’’ 





Book News 


BOOKS YOU SHOULD KNOW 


THE SHUTTERS OF SILENCE 


THE ROMANCE OF A TRAPPIST, 
by G. B. Burgin 


“ This book is at once vivid, sympathetic and critical, of an institution the very name of which 
exercises a mysterious fascination on people of all shades of thought—the Trappist monastery of 
Mahota ... this is, in many respects, a capital novel. . .. Here is an interesting, amiable, amusing 
book, never absurd, and never dull, in many ways original, and full of good mental cheer.”"— 7he 
London Times. MWlustrated, $1.50. 


THE TRIFLER 


A DELIGHTFUL LOVE COMEDY, 
by Archibald Eyre 


“ The book is a breathless succession of original situations that are pure comedy, always absorb- 
ing and never coarse. It isa clean, lively story that is sure to be popular reading.” —Zowisville 
Courier-Journal, Mlustrated, $1.50. 


THE MIDDLE COURSE 


A POWERFUL NOVEL OF SOCIETY, 
by Mrs. Poultney Bigelow 
This book concerns itself with a beautiful society woman whose husband is unsympathetic and 


even brutal, and who, through a jealous woman’s malicious gossip, becomes sensationally involved, 
although innocent, with a much lionized sculptor. Iustrated, $1.50. 


HEARTS AFLAME 


by LOVISE WINTER 


The story depicts the efforts of a beautiful society leader to re-establish in the social world a 
woman friend who has been sensationally divorced and remarried. It reveals perhaps more of the 
working: of the wheels within the wheels in New York society than any novel ever written. 


Illustrated, $1.50. 


THE CONGRESSMAN’S WIFE 


A STORY OF AMERICAN POLITICS, 
by John D. Barry 
The main motif is political, a new motif, by the way, that is beginning to supersede the 
historical, for which let us give thanks. The scenes are laid first in Washington and then in New 


York, Congressman Briggs representing a metropolitan district; he gets into the toils of a lobbyist, 
Franklin West, and getting out of the toils cost him his re-election. Mlustrated, $1.50. 


THE SMART SET PUBLISHING CO., “°2, Firvh AVE. 





Book News 


Longmans, Green & Co.’s New Books 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, PART II. 


By the Right Hon. Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN, BAR’., author of ‘‘ The Life and Letters of 
Lord Macaulay ’’; ‘‘ The Early History of Charles James Fox,’’ etc., etc. In two volumes, 
octavo. Pages ix-344+xi-353. sich 3 maps. $5.00 mez. Postage or expressage extra. 


THE LOVE OF AN UNCROWNED QUEEN 


Sophie Dorothea, Consort of George I., and Her CorreSpondence with Philip Christopher 
Count Konigsmarck. (Now first published from the originals.) By W. H. WiLK1ns, 
M.A., F.S.A. Author of ‘ Caroline the Illustrious Queen Consort of George II.,” 


etc With 24 Portraits and Illustrations. 


THE WORKS OF JOHN RUSKIN 
Brantwood Edition. 


With Special Introductions by CHARLES 
ELiot NORTON. With numerous illus- 
trations, 22 volumes. Crown 8vo. Uni- 
form cloth, gilt top. et, $37.50. 

This edition was intended to include what 
Mr. Ruskin and his literary advisers regarded as 
the essential and permanent part of his writings. 
lhe Introductions by Mr. Charles Eliot Norton 
can be had only in this edition. The volumes are 
sold separately and their respective prices can be 
had on app’ ication. 


SLIPPER’S A BC OF HUNTING 


By E. Gi. SOMMERVILLE, Joint Author of 
Some Experiences of an Irish R.M., etc. 
With illustrations in color by the author. 
Oblong 4to, boards. $3.60 eZ. 


Mr. Lang’s Christmas Book for 1903. 


THE CRIMSON FAIRY BOOK 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. With 8 colored 
plates and 43 other illustrations, by 
Henry Ford. Crown 8vo. Gilt edges. 
$1.60 met. By mail, $1 75. 


The ‘‘ Golliwogg ’’ Book for 1903. 
THE GOLLIWOGG’S CIRCUS 


With colored pictures by FLORENCE K. 
UpTon, and verses by BERTHA UpTon. 
Oblong 4to, boards. $1.50 met. By 
mail, $1 62. 


8vo, pp. xx-451. $5.00. 


New Vulume of Fur, Feather, and Fin Series. 


SNIPE AND WOODCOCK 
By L. H. DE VISME SHAW. With Chapters 
on Snipe and Woodcock in Ireland, by 
Richard J. Ussher. Cookery by Alex- 
ander Innes Shand. With 8 Illustrations 
by A. Thorburn and C. Whymper. 
Crown 8vo, $1.75. 


NEW NOVELS 


By H. Rider Haggard 
STELLA FREGELIUS 


A Tale of Three Destinies. 
Crown 8vo. $1.50. 

‘‘ While a wide departure in style it is one of 
the most interesting books Mr. Haggard has ever 
given us the struggles of the young 
inventor to perfect the aerophone are only inci- 
dental to a story of remarkable psychological 
force.”’— Pittsburgh Chronicle- Telegraph. 


By M. E. Francis 
CHRISTIAN THAL 
The Story of a Musical Life. 

By M E. Francis )Mrs. Francis Blundell), 
author of ‘‘ The Duenna of a Genius,” 
etc. Crown, 8vo. $1.50. 

An interesting novel, in which love, music and 
human weakness, and the waywardness of women 
are strangely and cleverly blended. Each chap- 
ter is headed with a bar of music, and the entire 
story is keyed to respond to the musical theme, 
Dramatic and absorbing." — Pittsburgh Chronicle- 
Telegraph. 


THE VALET’S TRAGEDY AND OTHER STUDIES IN SECRET HISTORY 
By ANDREW LANG. With 3 full-page illustrations, 8vo. 380 pages. $4.20 met; by mail, $4.38 
CONTENTS. I. The Valet’s Tragedy. II. The Valet’s Master. III. The Mystery of Sir 


Edmund Berry Godfrey. IV. The False Jeanne d’Arc. V. Junius and Lord Lyittelton’s Ghost. VI. 
The Mystery of Amy Robsart. VII. The Voices of Jeanne d’Arc. VIII. ‘The Mystery of James 
De La Cloche. IX. The Truth About “ Fisher's Ghost.’ X. The Mystery of Lord Bateman. XI. 
The Queen’s Marie. XII. The Shakespeare-Bacon Imbroglio. Index. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF THE GREEK EMPIRE AND THE STORY OF THE 
CAPTURE OF CONSTANTINOPLE BY THE TURKS 
By EDWIN Pxars, LL. B., author of ‘‘The Fall of Constantinople.” With maps and 
illustrations. 8vo, pp. xvi-476. $7.00. 
His subject is one to stimulate all the nerve of the historian, for the moment is one of the cardinal mom- 
ents in the history of man. So much comes to an end init,and so much begins. It is the final passing away 


* acd : z ‘ 
ofthe Roman Empire in the place where its seat his been for over a thousand years.’’— The 7zmes (London.; 
Belial Nie Ai il tk ath Rie Rath contin eat A Beat 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 93 FIFTH AVE., NEw YorK 
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Christy Book 


The Courtship of Miles Standish 


ITH DRAWINGS B 
W A 
N D 


R 
L. & 
3 


O 
HA 
H RIS 


ONGFELLOW’S poem of the love of 


John Alden and Priscilla interpreted by 
more than forty full-page illustrations and 


nearly fifty original drawings, many of 
them in color—representing distinctly the 
artist’s greatest achievement. The most 
sumptuous gift book of the year. Price, 
postpaid in box, $3.00. 


An Old Sweetheart of Mine 


RAWINGS B 
O W A R 
HANDLE 
H RI S T 


ITH D 


ERE, for the first time, is published 

complete the author’s reading version 

of this popular poem. To James Whitcomb 

Riky's Masterpiece is added 19 full-page pic- 

lures in two colors in the artist’s best vein. 

Handsomely boxed, price, postpaid, $2.00. 
Avtxor’s Epition.—Drawings in photo- 


gtavure, printed on special paper, beau- 
tifully bound. Price, postpaid, $5.00. 


HE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY =o rw rawapotrs::: 





BEST RPICTION « 


THE GREY CLOAK 


BY THE MAN THAT WROTE “THE PUPPET CROWwn" 


There have been many excellent stories of love and intrigue, but not on 
of them all equals ‘ The Grey Cloak” in depth of fascination.—W. Y. American R O \ 


Yes, Harold MacGrath’s book is a success—entertaining, adventuroys 
crowded with incident, full of the unexpected—Syracuse Post Standard. ‘ 


Illustrated by Thomas Mitchell Pierce. Price, postpaid, $1.50, EW po 


ane mere ernment serra ——— includi 


mance” in 


Wee SHE THAT HESITATESI == 


NESITATES boy of the cc 
en BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BLACK WOLFF'S BREED” and mother 
range from 


“She That Hesitates,” by Harris Dickson, is full of surprises and rushing are some of 
climaxes, agleam with the flashing steel of gallant gentlemen and the flashing 
eyes of lovely ladies. And the Princess that hesitates—but you must read th: com = 
story to know how she that hesitates may be lost and yet saved. Illustrated drawings by 


by C. M. Relyea. Price, postpaid, $1.50. sul0net; pos 


THE MAIN CHANCE 


A ROMANCE OF YOUTH, LOVE AND SUCCESS 





“The Main Chance,” by Meredith Nicholson, is a romance of youth, of love, T H 
and of success honestly won. A vigorous, buoyant, cheering story. Full of 
crisp humor, forceful charm, and hard common sense. and American to the 
very core.—Reader Magazine. TH E E i 
Illustrated by Harrison Fisher. Price, postpaid, $1.50. ISLAND 


ard Anew volun 


TOMORROW’ ; —$—$—a 
Mage TOMORROW'S TANGLEB= 


. ‘ HEREO} 
Te ny Set A STORY OF THE DAYS OF ‘43 
cy of Twi and 

people. The 
original of all 
It, Original, dramatic and intensely interesting, the book is a vivid picture ot — = 
Wl, days of personal vigor, hardy endeavor and magnificent achievement. Tilus- Cory. Pric 


SU? ) 7 trated by Arthur I. Keller. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 
Ye THE LIFE AND 


ee ee - SanTa CLAU 
portant juve 


T H E T OR C Hf ss 


A NOVEL OF EDUCATION, BUSINESS AND POLITICS 
TROU 








A story of California, by Geraldine Bonner, beginning with those exciting 


 BORLDINE days of ’49 following the discovery of gold. 


> 


> 


HERBERT M: HOPKINS 

This story by Herbert M. Hopkins, has an unfailing note of sincerity. Its By EVALE 
” main incident actually happened in a Pacific college, and set the whole country 

in a storm of controversy. Across the wide background of education, business LL —— 

and politics, move real men and women, involved in love, hate, jealousy, an¢ are at 

the eternal combat of right and wrong. Price, postpaid, $1.50. children 

ing, brave and 


as — panera ose 


r : sino eed ai stories are cha 
THE FILIGREE BALL wien 
AS PRETTY A TALE OF DETECTIVE an 
WORK AS EVER WAS. WRITTEN GD tet anetican, 


‘xceptional me: 


i ‘ 
Not since ‘The Leavenworth Case,’”’ has there been such an as uwtrations in 
and ingenious detective story as “‘ The Filigree Ball.” For originality ti 
and cleverness of development this book is really unusual. By ANNA 
ERINE GREEN. Illustrated by RELYEA. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY INDIANAPOLIS: 
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HIS PA’S 
ROMANCE 


EW poems by Mr. Riley, 
vem “His Pa’s Ro- 
mance” in dialect, a most de- 
lightful account told by a small 
toy of the courtship of his father 
wd mother. The other poems 
rnge from grave to gay, and 
we some of the author’s best 
wd most mature work. With 
drawings by Will Vawter Price, 
sMnet; postage, 10 cents. 


\KEA NEW RILEY BOOK 


THE RILEY GIFT BOOKS 


RILEY's CHILD-RHYMES. A col- 
lection of the favorites of 
Mr. Riley's delightful Child- 
Rhymes, illustrated with nu- 
merous pictures from studies 
in Hoosierdom by Will Vawter. 

RILEY LOVE LyRICcs. Mr. Riley's 
love songs illustrated with 
fifty studies from life by W B. 
Dyer. 

Each of above, price, $1.25, postpaid. 


RILEY FARM-RHYMES. Anillus- 
trated edition of the favorites 
of Mr. Riley’s song's of coun- 
try life. The pictures by Will 
Vawter. Price, $1.00 net; post- 
age, 11 cents. 


RECENT BOOKS FOR THE CHILDREN 


A U TH OR 


THE ‘WIZARD OF OZ 


THE ENCHANTED 
ISLAND OF YEW 


Anew volume by L. FRANK 
BAUM, author of The Wizard 
of Oz, 

HEREON Prince Marvel 

encountered the High Ki 
of Twi and other surprising 
pople. The latest and most 
otiginal of all the Baum books. 
llustrated in colors by Fanny 
Y.Cory. Price, $1.25, postpaid. 


TH LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
Santa CLAUS. The most im- 
portant juvenile book in many 
years. Profusely illustrated in 
lors, Price, $1.25, postpaid. 


TROUBADOR 


by EVALEEN STEIN 


Au are about children, 

children who are lov- 
ing, brave and faithful. The 
sories are charmingly told; 
they are full of out-of-the- 
“ay information and they 
told up high ideals, The il- 
lustrations, which are by the 
dest American artists, are of 
‘aceptional merit. With il- 
lusttations in color by Vir- 
tina Keep,.Maxfield Parrish 


‘dothers. Price, postpaid, 
195, 


BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


TALES 


MR. BAUM’S 
OTHER BOOKS 


THE NEW WIZARD OF OZ. An 
entirely new edition of this 
popular story printed on a 
tinted paper and profusely il- 
lustrated by W. W. Denslow. 


THE MAGICAL MONARCH OF Mo. 
An account of fourteen sur- 
prising adventures in this mar- 
velous kingdom. Delightfully 
illustrated in colors by Frank 
Verbeck. 


THE MASTER KEy. An electri- 
cal tale for boys. Illustrated 
in color by F. Y. Cory. 


Each of ab<-e, price, $1.25, postpaid. 


SONGS OF THE TREES 


By MARY Y. ROBINSON 


ACH mozth in the year 
has a separate chapter 
and each is devoted to a 
separate tree. The chapters 
contain a descriptive verse; 
then follows a page of music 
about the tree, and then the 
tree’s biography, in which is 
told in very simple language 
something of its history. 
There are three full-page 
pictures in color for each 
month. The book is unique 
in every way and attractive 
to children. Price, postpaid, 
$1.25. 


INDIANAPOLIS ::: U:‘S’A 





BOOKS FOR GIFTS 


By THE AUTHOR OF “THE MISSISSIPPI BUBBLE.” By MRS. LEW WALLACE 


THE WAY TO THE J] THE CITY OF THE 
WEST KING 


By EMERSON HOUGH : With illustrations from 
with illustrations by * : photographs of many 
FREDERIC REMINGTON x scenes in the Holy Land 


HE story of the settlement AB ew FASCINATING description 

f < ie wee, with ci : of the Jerusalem of to-day 
reference to transportation from Date: : met 
the earliest days . the systems ; with its blight and desolation i 
of the present. Diversified by ‘ contrast with the city as Jesus 
biographies of Daniel Boone, x Himsélf saw it, with all its 
Davy Crockett and Kit Carson. 
Price, $1.20 net; postpaid, $1.35. 


beauty and splendor. Price, 
$1.00 net ; postpaid, $1.15. 





Illustrations in color 


By MOLLY ELLIOTT SEAWELL 
by T. DE THULSTRUP 


author of “Francezka,”’ etc. 


“THE 


“fH? 
BULLIEST GIRL FASCINATING 
j q FIFI” 


our” 


SPRIGHTLIER, more 
is a book all favor and . winsome, captivating 

? eee - ‘ lovable heroine than Fifi was 
prettiness inside and out—so i , never put into a book. 4 
: : brighter, more vivacious, mov- 
in charm that the reader is j 7 : Ing, dramatic story we have 
: t not seen in many a day. 4 

which one ca 


HE FORTUNES OF FIFI 


sprightly in humor, so subtle 


captivated by every page of : A WAR, et Me story over 
it. Miss Seawell has outdone ‘ “Th ms . honestly expend all his «- 

self i +s ‘ uberant enthusiasm and nt 
herself in these surprising ad- be ashamed of it.—S¢. Pu 


ventures.—7/e Reader. Despatch. 


A beautiful ornamental cover, making ve gift book. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 


THE SONG OF THE | MARION HARLANDS 


CARDINAL <Dodrpoeaanag 
COOK BOOK 


A Love Story of Bird Life. =——_===="_=_———_—__ 


By GENE STRATTON-PORTER. Thoroughly illustrated 
under the personal super- 
vision of the author. 


HE result of Marion Har- 
land’s life work in thousands 


A ROMANCE of bird life filled 
with beauty, with human 


interest and with the wild joy of 
living. Illustrated with rare, ar- 
tisticand faithful camera studies 
of free, live birds in their natural 
haunts. Large 12mo in box, 
price, $1.50, postpaid. 


of complete and practical cook- 
ing receipts; exhaustive chap- 
ters on every branch of house- 
keeping, and helpful suggestions 
for the management and care of 
the home. Washable cloth, 
price, $2.00, postpaid. 


THE, BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY INDIANAPOLIS: *' 
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THE LATEST BOOKS and a few 
ART Standard Gift Books 


Old English Masters. Engravings by T. Cole. 

Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch and Lovey 
Mary. (Illustrated Holiday Editions. Un.- 
form.) 

Madame Butterfly. (Japanese Edition.) By 
John Luther Long. . 


BIOGRAPHY 
Abraham Lincoln. A short life condensed from 
Nicolay and Hay’s history. 
Daniel Webster. By John Bach McMaster. 


FICTION 

The Yellow Van. By Richard Whiteing. 

My Old Maid's Corner. By Lillie Hamilton 
French. 

Gallops 2. By David Gray. 

Pa Gladden: the Story of a Common Man. By 
Elizabeth Cherry Waltz. 

Under the Jack-staff. By Chester Bailey Fernald. 

Sixty Jane. By John Luther Long. 

Little Stories. By Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. 


POEMS 
A Christmas Wreath. By Richard Watson 
Gilder. 
THE “ THUMB-NAIL” SERIES 
New issues: Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 
She Stoops to Conquer. Socrates. 
Special circular on request. 


FOR MUSICAL PEOPLE 
Theodore Leschetizky. ‘Told by himselfand set 
down by the Countess Potocka, his sister-in-law. 
Thirty Years of Musical Life in London. By 
Hermann Klein. 
Memories ofa Musical Life. By William Mason. 


By PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
Ranch Life and the Hunting Trail. 
The Strenuous Life. 

Hero ‘Tales from American History. 


DARING AND ADVENTURE 
In Search ofa Siberian Klondike. By Wash- 
ington Vanderlip and Homer B. Hulbert 
The Training of Wild Animals. By Frank C. 
Bostock 
Careers of Danger and Daring. (New Edition.) 
By Cleveland Moffett. 
TRAVEL 
Winter India. By Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore. 
Present-Day Egypt. (New Edition.) By Fred- 
eric C. Penfield 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
The Bible for Children. Special circular on request 
Thistledown. By Mrs. C. V. Jamison 
3aby Days. Fdited by Mary Mapes Dodge. 
The Book of Children’s Parties. By Mary and 
Sara White. 
Cheerful Cats, and Other Animated Animals. 
(New Edition.) By J. G. Francis. 
Topsys and Turvys 3y Peter Newell. 
Bound Volumes of St. Nicholas. 
Andersen's Fairy Tales. Superbly illustrated. 
Lady Jane. A children’s classic. 
Kipling's ‘‘ Jungle Books.”’ 
The Biography of a Grizzly, etc., etc. 


Send for circulars about any of above bocks 








has carefully prepared 
this page for the ready 
reference of people who 
want a choice list of de- 
lightful books for Holi- 
day selection. 

The wide range of sub- 
jects and titles is in- 
tended to suit a variety 
of tastes and to make 
it possible for every one 
to satisfy a number of 
friends’ preferences with- 
out trouble. 


A Richly 
Illustrated 
Catalogue 


containing our list ofnew 
and standard books,—a 
catalogue worth owning 
in itself,—will be sent to 
any one on request. It 
also contains 


A Classified 
List of Books 


for Young 
Folks 


arranged according to 
age and for girls or for 
boys. 


Address 
The Century Co. 


Union Square, 
New York. 
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As a Christmas Present 


Nothing Quite 
Equals 


St Nicholas 


For Young Folks 


Edited by Mary Mapes Dodge 


The great magazine for boys and girls,—the 
inspiration of childhood, a supplement to 
school education, interpreting to the young 
reader the world of nature, literature and 
art, and omitting only what does not make 
for true manhood or womanhood. No prig, 
but a jolly companion, fond of fun and non- 
sense in their season. The joy of healthy boys and girls, and a blessing to 
the lonely child or little invalid. Z7y Zz. 

For 1904 two important serials and a wealth of short articles by prominent 
writers have been provided, and pictures from the best artists. S¢, Wicholas 
has stood the test of thirty years and has calmly absorbed all its competitors. 
From the beginning it has included memorable work from the very best authors 
of the day. The departments—* St. Nicholas League,” “‘ Nature and Science,” 
“Books and Reading” —increase in popularity every month. Watch them 
in 1904! 


A Special Christmas Gift Offer 


Let us send you the November and December numbers (November begins 
the volume, December is the great Christmas Number) and a handsome 
certificate—these you give at Christmas, and 
a whole year’s numbers from January on go 
to the recipient of your gift. By this offer 
you get fourteen numbers for the price of 
twelve. Price $3.00. Subscribe through 
your dealer or direct to the publishers. 


The Next 
Best Present 


is a set of the bound volumes for the past year. 
Two beautiful books—a complete library in 
themselves— 1000 pages of happiness. Sold 
everywhere, or sent prepaid by the pub- 
lishers on receipt of $4.00. 
If you are not acquainted with S¢. Nicholas, 
send for free sample copy and beautiful pro- 


spectus (in colors) —the best proofs we have 
of the magazine’s fitness for every home. 


The Century Co., 


Union Square, - - 





The Christmas 
Century 


8 Exquisite Color Pictures 8 


Representing work of Maxfield Parrish, Hugo Ballin, 
Miss Violet Oakley, and Miss Ellen B. Thompson 
7 Complete Stories 7 
Another “‘ Pa Gladden” story, and others by Albert Bige- 
low Paine, E. L. Sabin, Maurice Francis Egan, Roy 
Rolfe Gilson, J. J. Bell, and Maarten Maartens 


8 Strong Popular Articles 8 


Including ‘‘ The Daily Walk of the Walking Delegate,’’ 
**Fanaticism in America,’? by Dr. J. M. Buckley, 
** Children of the People,’’ by Jacob A. Riis, etc. 


Negro Songs 
By Joel Chandler Harris, Paul Laurence Dunbar, J. D. 


Corrothers, B. B. Valentine, and others, with a 
wide range of variety and humor 


78 Pictures in Black and White 78 
Including an Engraving by Timothy Cole 
Poems, In Lighter Vein, etc. 
ALSO 
‘‘ Italian Gardens’”’ 
‘*The New Thackeray Letters ’’ 
‘‘Fable and Woodmyth” 
*‘*Four Roads to Paradise” 


Il Il 


Two Remarkable Serials to Begin Soon 


The Youth of Washington 
Told inthe Form of an Autobiography. B 


y 
Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, author of ‘‘ Hugh 


Wynne.” A daring and unique piece of his- 
torical work, written as if it were done by 
General Washington himself, sitting down at 
Mount Vernon in his old age and recording 
solely for his own eye the story of his youthful 
life. Gives one a new sense of Washington. 


JacK London’s Sea Novel 


Mr. Jack London, whose story ‘‘ The Call of 
the Wild”’ is one of the most deserved popu 

lar successes of the year, will publish his new 
novel in Zhe Century Magazine. It is a story 
of the sea, original in character and profound 
in motive. Ithas all the primitive strength of 
‘* The Call of the Wild,” but, as a narrative, is 
even more thrilling. It will begin in January 


New Subscribers.—If you begin your subscription with this num- 
ber, we willsend you a copy of the November issue FREE. You will thus 


begin all the great serials and other important articles of the year. 
Don’t miss this opportunity ! 


full of good things. 


1904 is 
Subscribe through any 


agent or direct with the publishers. $4.00 a year. 
The Century Co., Union Square, New York 
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Kate Douglas Wiggin’s 


New Book 


Tenth Thousand 


Miss Miranda Sawyer 


HALF - A - DOZEN 
KEEPERS 


CLOTH, ORNAMENTAL, ILLUSTRATED. 75 CENTS 


If any one writes better stories for girls than 
Mrs. Wiggin we don’t know who it is; and if 
there is a better story of its kind than this, or one 
containing more vivacious girls or delightful old 


maids, it would be a joy to have 
reading it. 


Albert Bigelow Paine’s 
New Book 
THE WANDERINGS 
OF JOE AND 
LITTLE EM 


CLOTH, ORNAMENTAL, ILLUSTRATED. 
75 CENTS 


‘© A pretty, pathetic story of a 
boy prodigy of song,”’ who, left an 
orphan with his little sister, decides 
to walk to New York and begin his 
studies there. Joe and little Em are 
sure to make as many warm friends 
in the telling of this story as they 
made ‘on the road’ where Joe’s 
wonderful voice won all hearts. *’— 
Pittsburg Bulletin. 


NEW EDITION 
6YPSY, 

THE TALKING DOG 
By Tudor Jenks 
CLOTH,ORNAMENTAL, ILLUSTRATED. 
$1.00 


It is hard not to actually believe 
in the clever dog’s feats, and as to 
the children in the story they are 
really delightful. 


HOUSE- 


the pleasure of 


Ruth McEnery Stuart’s 


New Book 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


JONES 


A Christmas Gift That Went 


a-Begging 


CLOTH, ORNAMENTAL, ILLUSTRATED. $1.00 


This book has the rare and precious quality that 
made the appeal of Charles Dickens’ Christmas 
stories irresistible, and will surely find a warm spot 
in the heart of every reader. Neither is it haz- 
ardous to predict that it will be one of the most 


popular Christmas stories ever published. 


Sophie Swett’s 
New Book 


MARY AU6US8TA’S 
PRICE 


CLOTH, ORNAMENTAL, ILLUSTRATED. 
75 CENTS 


The aspirations and struggles of 
Mary Augusta and her development 
into a successful business woman are 
told as only Miss Swett can tell | 
them. This is a very real book for 
twentieth century girls. 


‘Amanda M. Douglas’s 


New Book 
HOW BESSIE KEPT 
HOUSE 


CLOTH, ee ILLUSTRATED. 
75 CENTS 


Bessie’s experiences as a house- 
keeper eventually became of the 
greatest use to her; but what they 
were one must read to find out. | 
Girls will recommend the book to | 
each other, for it is worth owning 
and lending freely. 


Andrew Lang’s 
New Book 


THE STORY OF THE 
| GOLDEN FLEECE 


CLOTH, ORNAMENTAL, ILLUSTRATED. 
75 CENTS 


Mr. Lang is chiefest of the few 
who can splendidly convey into 
English whatever saga or legend he 
sets his handto. He has quickened 
with a new breath the struggles, 
combats and achievements of the 
Heroes, which makes the publishing 
of the present book something of an 
event, and one which will be appre- 
ciated by both young and old readers. 


NEW EDITION 
GALOPOFF, 
THE TALKING PONY 


By Tudor Jenks 
CLOTH, rue 3 ILLUSTRATED. 


‘* The talking pony is a character 
with whom children and other 
people, too, would certainly do well 


to have a listening acquaintance.’’— 
The Criterion, New York, N. YT. 


HENRY ALTEMUS COMPANY, privapecpnia 





Book News 


THE BEST NEW BOOKS 


Holiday Books 
A Checked Love Affair 


By Paut Leicester Forp, auther of 
*‘Wanted, a Chaperon,’’ “Wanted, a Match- 
maker.’’ [Illustrations in phctogravure by 
Harrison Fisher. $2.00 


Arcady 


By HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE, author of 
“Under the Trees,” etc. Full-page illustra- 
tions by Will H. Low, decorations in color 
by Charles L. Hinton. Net, $1.80 


When Malindy Sings 


By PauL LAURENCE DuvunNBAR, author of 
“Candle-Lightin’ Time,’’ “ Lyrics of Lowly 
Life,’’ etc. With illustrations by the Hamp- 
ton Institute Camera Club. Net, $1.50 


Red-Head 


By JouHN Ur! LLoyp, author of “ Stringtown 
on the Pike,’’ ‘‘Etidorhpa,” etc. With 
numerous illustrations and deccrations by 


Reginald Birch. Net, $1.60 


The Bending of the Twig 


By WALTER RusSELL, Author of ‘‘ The Sea 
Chiléren.’’ With full-page illustrations and 
text cuts, Net, $2.00 


The Oriental Rug 


By W. D. ELLWANGER. With many illus- 
trations in color and in black and white. 
Net, $2.50 


The Golden-Rod Fairy Book 


Compiled by EstHER SINGLETON, author of 
“Romantic Castles and Palaces,’’ etc. Illus- 
trated. Net, $1.60 


Homes and their Decoration 
By LILLIE HAMILTON FRENCH. With over 
100 illustrations by Katharine C. Budd, and 
numerous photographs. Net, $3.00 


In the Palaces of the Sultan 


By ANNA Bowman Dopp, author of ‘*Three 
Normandy Inns,” eic , with illustrations in 
half-tone and phologravure. Net, $4.00 


Miscellaneous 


The Sherrods 


By Georce Barr McCurTcHEon, author of 
“Graustark,” and ‘‘Castle Craneycrow,” 
Illustrated. (Fiction. ) $1.50 


Katharine Frensham 


By BEATRICE HARRADEN, author of “Ships 
That Pass in the Night.” ‘*The Fowler,’ 
etc. (Fiction. ) $1.50 


The Black Shilling 


By AMELIA E. Barr, author of “The Bow 
of Orange Ribbon,’’ ‘The Maid of Maiden 
Lane,’ etc. Illustrated. (Fiction.) $1.50 


The Yellow Crayon 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, author of “A 
Prince of Sinners,” etc. (Fiction,) $1.50 


An April Princess 


By CONSTANCE SMEDLEY, author of *“ The 


Rogue,’’ etc. (Fiction. ) $1.50 


Barbe of Grand Bayou 


By JOHN OXENHAM, author of ‘ God’s Pris 
oner,”’ ‘‘A Princess of Vascovy,’”’ etc. Illus- 
trated. (Fiction. ) $1 50 


Eighty Years of Union 


By JAMES SCHOULER, LL.D., author of 
** Historical Briefs,’’ “Constitutional Stud- 
ies,’ etc. ( History.) Net, $1.75 


We, the People 


By Epwarp EVERETT HALE, author of 
“The Man Without a Country,” “Ten Times 
One is Ten,’’ “ Memories of a Hundred 
Years,” etc, (Essays. ) Net, $1.20 


Fireside Child Study 


By PATTERSON Du Bots, author of * Point 
of Contact.’’ (Child Study. ) Net, .60 


( Postage on ‘‘ net ’’ books is extra. ) 


Dodd, Mead 


& Company 


Publishers -- 372 Fifth Avenue-- New York 
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Book News 


It is the opinion of all Scholars that } 
THE AMERICAN STANDARD EDITION.OF THE 


REVISED BIBLE 


gives the meaning of the original better than 
any other translation of the Holy Scriptures 


THE TEACHERS’ EDITION 


Contains, in addition to the text edited by the Américan Revision Committee, The 
Concise Bible Dictionary which has short articles about the 
Bible, its writers, its history, etc., with numerous illustrations 
from recent photographs. 


Combined Concordance to the American Standard Re- 
vised Bible, which combines: Concordance, Subject Index, Scrip- 
ture Proper Names with their pronunciation, etc., in one a-é-c list. 
Bible Atlas with twelve maps and index to every place men- 
tioned thereon. 


A Complete Biblical Library in a Single Volume 


Printed from Bourgeois type on Fine White Paper, $2.25 to $7.75. 
Printed from Bourgeois type on Nelson’s India Paper, $5.25 to $10.00. 


REFERENCE EDITIONS 


Long Primer, 4to, with 12 Maps and Index. Prices, $1.50 to $9.00 
Long Primer, 4to, India Paper Edition. Prices, $6.00 to $12.00 
Bourgeois, 8vo, with 12 Maps and Index. Prices, $1.00 to $7.00 
Bourgeois, 8vo, India Paper Edition, Prices, $4.00 to $9.00 


AN ATTRACTIVE MINION TYPE EDITION (without References) 


which will be welcomed by multitudes who wish a handy pocket Bible in goes size 
type. Printed on Fine White Paper. Prices, 50 cents (postage Io cents additional ) The “} 
to $5.50. Nelson’s India Paper Edition, $2.60 to 6 75 of the wor 
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The use of Nelson’s India Paper, the thinnest printing paper in the world, makes it pos- D 
sible to condense 950 pages into a single volume no thicker than a magazine. The size, 
only 4}x6} inches, fits the pocket. The type is long primer, large and easily read. The 


NEW CENTURY LIBRARY _ 

editions are the neatest and handiest ever published. Each novel is complete in a single volume. | For sale 
CHOICE LIBRARY SETS; the COMPLETE NOVELS of 

DICKENS, in 17 vols. THACKERAY, in 14 vols. SCOTT, in 25 vols. 

Sold either in single volumes or in sets. They are handsomely bound in the following styles: Cloth» GE @ 


cen en lS SS IR CE NEN 


gilt top, $1.00 a volume; Leather Limp, gilt top, $1.25 a volume; Leather Boards, gilt edges, $1.50 
a volume. Also sets in cases In special fine bindings. Complete descriptive lists on application. 
cndhidhacentedcesiiiestemeidh titanate apaenenaaaiaatlageiememadnadiapebal 


For sale by all booksellers or sent postpaid on receipt of price. Descriptive lists on application to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, *"xiw vere” 
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THE RAMBILLICUS BOOK 


Wonder tales for children from 7 to 70 


By WALT McDOUGALL 


§vo. Cloth. Illustrated by the author. Price, net, $1.25; 
by mail, $1.40 


\ 
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THE BENEVOLENT RAMBILLICUS 


The ‘‘ Rambillicus Book ’’ comprises a number of the most ingenious and striking 
of the wonderful tales by Walt McDougall that have been appearing for the past 
year in so many of the large Sunday journals of the United States. Nothing so 
novel and unique has been published since “Alice in Wonderland ’’ was produced, 
and even that famous classic is more than equalled by the surprising and deliciously 
entertaining adventures of the boys and girls, real flesh-and-blood children, who meet 
the wondrous creatures of McDougall’s pen and pencil. A more astonishing and 
prodigious zoological collection was never pictured than will appear in the “ Ram- 
billieus Book,’’ yet a delicate thread of fancy running through the stories will appeal 
to lovers of the quaint and ingenious. There is an up-to-dateness in these tales, and 
in the children therein, that reveals a new phase in the American juvenile mind and 
| which will be a fresh feature in children’s literature. The stories themselves are full 
| of that sort of nonsense that children delight in, yet there is a suggestiveness in 
| them that sets the child- mind to thinking and to asking questions. 
| While intended for children, it will be read by ‘‘ grown-ups’’ as well with keen 
| alusement. 


DO NOT FORGET TO INCLUDE THIS 
IN YOUR CHRISTMAS LIST 


For sale by all booksellers or promptly forwarded by the publishers upon 
receipt of the required amount 


GEORGE W. JACOBS & CO. 


1216 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
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‘The Oxford Teachers’ | 
par excellence | 


OXFORD | 
Teachers’ Bibles 


WITH NEW HELPS 
MAPS and FULL-PAGE PLATES 


JUST ISSUED! 
OXFORD 


Minion 8voand Long Primer 


SELF-PRONOUNCING 
BIBLES 


Superb Large-Type Editions 
Reference-Concordance-T eachers 


ASK FOR THE 


Bible is the Bible 
of the World”’ 

THE OXFORD 
India Paper 


is universally acknowledged 
to be without a rival! 





This wonderful paper is a 
specialty of the Oxford Press, 
and is manufactured at their 
own paper mills, The secret 
of its manufacture is known to 
only three living persons. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
American Branch 
91 and 93 Fifth Aveaue, New York 


OoxFORD EDITION 


THE ALTAR SERVICE 


NEW OXFORD 
EDITION 


Great Primer Type. Size 11 x 7 inches 
y 


Beautifully printed on Oxford Fine White Paper. 


OXFORD PRAYER BOOKS AND HYMNALS 
NEW AND ATTRACTIVE STYLES 


Beyond question these surpass anything ever before produced 
either in England or America 


TEN Recently Issuea 
nn 


EDITIONS | THE 
ON | OXFORD 
FINE WHITE | ELONGATED 
AND RED 
OXFORD | RUBRIC 
INDIA PAPERS ; EDITIONS 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Oxford University Press, secrcss crnes, enue, Mew York City 
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me of Little, Brown & Cos New Books 


The Golden Windows 


A Book of Fables for Old and Young, by LAURA E. RICHARDS, 
author of ‘‘Captain January,’’ etc. Exquisitely conceived and 
simply and gracefully written. Handsomely illustrated and deco- 
rated by Arthur E. Becher and Julia Ward Richards. 12mo. $1.50. 


The Awakening of the Duchess 


retty story of the kindling of a mother’s love for her little 
deaghter, by FRANCES CHARLES, author of ‘‘In the Country God 
Forgot,’’ etc. Illustrated in color by I. H. Caliga. 12mo. §$r.50. 


Famous Actors and Actresses and their Homes 


The domestic side of the lives of leading stage favorites, by 
Gustav Kossk, superbly illustrated with over 50 full-page 
plates and vignettes, printed in tints. 8vo, $3.00 mez. (Post- 


paid, $3 26. ) 


Indians of the Painted Desert Region 


Authoritative information about picturesque Indian tribes, 
by GEORGE WHARTON JAMES, the author of “ In and Around 
the Grand Canyon.’’ With 66 illustrations from unusual pho- 
tographs. Crown 8vo, $2.00 we/, (Postpaid, $2.16.) 


Dr. Howe’s Famous Pupil, and What He Taught Her. 


An absorbing account of the Dr. Samuel G. Howe’s successful pioneer efforts to 
educate a blind, deaf mute, by MAUD Howse and FLoRENCE Howe HA. Illustrated 
by John Elliott. Crown 8vo, $1.50 me¢. (Postpaid, $1.63.) 

in Ballads 


The Life Radiant New England Histor 


Laura Bridgman 


By LiniAN WHITING. A logical se- 
quence of ‘‘ The World Beautiful.’’ 16mo, 
cloth, $1.00 me/ ; decorated, $1.25 met. 
(Postage, 10 cents extra.) 


Written during the past 20 years, by 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE and his chil- 
dren. Illustrated. Small 8vo, $2.00 net. 
(Postage additional. ) 


Food and Cookery for the Sick and Convalescent 


An invaluable new book for mothers, nurses and housekeepers, by FANNIE MERRITT 
FARMER, author of ‘‘The Boston Cooking School Cook Book.’’ With 50 full-page 


illustrations, $1.50 me¢. (Postage additional. ) 


Daniel Webster for Young Ameri- 
cans 


Best speeches edited, with notes, etc. 
Fully illustrated. Crown 8vo, $1.50 


The Giant's Ruby 


And other fairy-tales, by MABEL FUL- 
LER BLopGETT,—original and amusing, 
with pictures by Katharine Pyle. 12mo. 
$1.25 net. 


Ursula’s Freshman 


Another popular book for girls, by 
ANNA CHAPIN Ray, author of ‘ Teddy: 
Her Book,’ etc. 12mo. $1.20 ned. 


Pioneer Spaniards in North 
America 


By WILLIAM HENRY JOHNSON, author 
of ‘‘ The World’s Discoverers.’’ Illus- 
trated. $1.20 net, 


Robin Hood: His Book 


Ever interesting legends merrily retold 
by EvA MARCH TappPaAN, and illustrated 
in color by Charlotte Harding. 12mo. 
$1.50 nel. 


Brenda’s Bargain 


The last of the ‘‘ Brenda’’ books for 
older girls, by HELEN LEAH REED. 12mo. 
$1.20 net. 


Bae Send for Illustrated Holiday Catalogue desi vibing these and other books, 


UITTLE, BROWN & CO.. Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
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ROMANCE OF THE 

BOURBON CHATEAUX 
By ExizaBETH W. CHAMPNEY, author of 
** Romance of the Feudal Chateaux,” ‘* Ro- 
mance of the Renaissance Chateaux,” etc. 
8vo. With colored frontispiece, 47 photo- 
gravure and other illustrations. 
Net, $3.00. (By mail, $3.25.) 
With this volume Mrs. Champney completes 
her presentation of the famous chateaux. 


LITTLE JOURNEYS New Series 


By E_Bert HuBBARD. 
Beautifully printed and bound. 
trations in photogravure. 
2vols. 8vo. Each, $2.50. 

I.—To the Homes of English Authors 

II.—To the Homes of Great Musicians 
Mr. Ilubbard's ** Little Journeys” appeal 
to a large circle of readers, and there is cer- 
tain to be a warm welcome for these two 
new volumes, 


ROME AND THE RENAISSANCE: 
THE PONTIFICATE OF JULIUS Il. 

By JULIAN KLaczko. Translated by JOHN 

DENNIE, author of ‘* Rome of To-Day and 

Yesterday,” etc. 

8vo. With 52 full-page illustrations. 

Net, $3.50. (Postage, 25 cts.) 

The Italian Renaissance—at its most vic- 

torious period and upon its most appropri- 

ate stage. 


Many illus- 
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Edited by ALEXANDER JEssuP. 

portraits in photogravure. 6 vols. 

each, $1.25. 
1.—MERIMEE 
Il.—FLAUBERT 


of each author. 
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THE POEMS OF DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI 


With 32 photogravure illustfations from his own designs 


Edited by EL1saBETH LUTHER Cary, author of ‘** The Rossettis,’ 
A most happy mingling of the poetry and art of one of the leaders in the Pre-Raphaelite move. , 
The art of the poet is delightfully interpreted by the brush of the artist. V 


LITTLE FRENCH MASTERPIECES 
Translations by GEORGE BURNHAM IVEs. 
16mo. 


Ill.—GAUTIER 
IV.—DAUDET 


Each volume contains the best and most representative stories of a single 
author and an introductory essay by a competent critic, and also a portrait 


Send for Handsome Illustrated Catalogue of Holiday Books 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 







etc. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Net, $6.50, 


OLD PATHS AND LEGENDS 
OF NEW ENGLAND 


Saunterings over Elistoric Roads, with 5 
Glimpses of Picturesque Fields and Old A 
Homesteads, in Massachusetts, Rhode ¥ 
Island, and New Hampshire. g 
By KATHARINE M. ABBOTT, ¢ 
8vo, With 186 illustrations and a Route a 
Map. Net, $3.50. (Carriage, 25 cts.) ? 


“ The pages are full, rich and racy, and reflect great 
credit on the author. The illustrations bear evidence 
of the splendid work done by the camera.” — Zhe Pitts» 
burgh Gazette. 


LITERARY NEW YORK 


Associations, 


IRIN ETSI 


"We 


Its Landmarks and its 

By CHARLES HEMSTREET. 
12mo. With about 6oillustrations. Net,$1.75. 
A delightful potpourri of tradition and illus- 
tration concerning the literary centres of \ 
New York and of the figures which made 6) 
them famous. 
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THE ART OF THE 
ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 
A Handbook for the Use of 
Students, Travellers, and Readers 
By HeErnricH WOLFFLIN, of the University 
of Munich, 
8vo. With over 100 illustrations. Net, $2.25 
With its profuse and beautiful illus- 
trations, and Professor W5lfflin’s text, @ 
this is the ideal book for all lovers of { 


Renaissance Art. 
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Cloth, each, $1.00. 
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MRS. RORER’S 


NEW 


COOK BOOK 
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: Any housekeeper will be glad to get it. 
It is acceptable It is easily ee best saad book on the 
market. Its goodness makes it so. It is the newest and latest thing 
in Cookery and Domestic Science. 

: : A big book of 730 pages, 
It_is comprehensive sialon illustrated with fine 
engravings, and filled with a wonderful array of choice recipes. The 
instructions what to do and how to do are the most complete ever 
attempted. A glance through the contents will show how comprehen- 
sive a work it is, and how well it covers all departments of cookery. 


It i ] Although but a few months since the book 
St 25 Popular was issued, it immediately sprang to the 
front and became the most popular of all cook books. And with 
good reason. It is the result of the best years of Mrs. Rorer’s 
life in teaching and writing, and embodies her own practical 
experience. Everything Mrs. Rorer does is well-done, because of 
her personal interest in her work. 


Fo BINS 


aa 
‘ 
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Every recipe in the book has been carefully 
tried and the results proved true. No guess- 


It is reliable 


ing, no failures—you can place absolute reliance on every recipe and 
feel absolutely sure of the result. 


ACE 


ab: 


° The department of Vegetables alone covers 
Af few instances 163 pages, showing how completely the 
author has gone into the subject. Then the department of Carving con- 
tains what every man wants to know—how to carve well. Fine i}lus- 
trations make clear the instructions. So we might go on enumerating 
the excellencies of the book. Get one and examine it. Any bookseller 
has or can get it for you, or you can order from us. 


Bound in Washable Cloth, price $2.00 net, postage 20 cts. 


ARNOLD AND COMPANY 
420 Library Street PHILADELPHIA 
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Revell’s Holiday 


Fiction 


HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY LIST NOW READY 


MABEL NELSON 
THURSTON 


On the Road 
to Arcady 


This romance of an,out- 
door girl deserves to Fank 
with **A Kentucky Cardi- 
nal.”’ 

‘“*Ethelwyn”’ makes a 
lover of every one who 
reads of her. 

With Frontispiece and 

Marginal Decorations. 


Illustrated, $1.50 


MARGARET E. SANGSTER 
Eleanor Lee 


Mrs. Sangster in this story has come nearer her aim than 
in any other book she has written. Certainly the story 

oes straight to the heart of every one who has known 
the meaning of “ love’’ or *‘ home.” $1.50 


GEORGE C. LORIMER 
The Master of Millions 


** What Samuel Warren did for the London of the fifties, 
what Dumas did for Paris, Dr. Lorimer has done for the 
London of to-day.” —Literary World. $1.50 


JOHN A. STEUART 
The Samaritans 


** His ability to hit off the Costers’ dialect, their shrewd 
humor and unexpected goodness of heart, their ephem- 
eral reformations and innate depravity, is capital.’ — 
Criterion. $1.50 


ELIA W. PEATTIE 


The Edge of Things 


A Story or THe West 


Mrs, Peattie’s peculiar strength lies in the delineation of 
the feminine characters in Western life, a field in which 
she has no peer. Illustrated by E.S. Paxson. $1.25 


JOSEPH S. MALONE 


Sons of Vengeance 


Underneath the rough mountain life, with its feuds and 
moonshining, the author findstrue men and real woman- 
hood, and tells a stirring story. Mllustrated, $1.50 


JOSEPH HOCKING 
A Flame of Fire 


How three Englishmen braved the terrors of the Spanish 
Inquisition, and lived to take part in the destruction of 
the Armada. Illustrated, $1.50 


LEMING H. REVELL 


ROSWELL FIELD 
The Bondage 
NVC 


of Ballinger 


Tue Story OF A 
BIBLIOMANIAC 


Denver Republican.‘ Has 

told the story of a book lover 

—a thoroughbred book lover. 

Is real literature—the litera- t 

ture that deserves success. ? ( 
$1.25 


ANNA B. WARNER 
West Point Colors 


A splendid story of a West Point Cadet, written from 
close knowledge of West Point life, by one for 
years in close touch with the cadets. The authory 
repeatedly urged by the cadets to write it, and finaly 
consented on the condition that the material should 
furnished her by the subjects of the book. 
Lilustrated, $1. 


HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 
That Betty 


Shows us how a citadel of fashion was stormed 
sympathy for the unfortunate, and conquered by ‘i n 
love. / 


NORMAN MACLEAN 
Dwellers in the Mist 


‘ There is a great deal of ‘ red-veined humanity’ in th 
incidents of a minister’s life among these people, 
some episodes of dramatic force and eee’ 


HECTOR MacGREGOR 
The Souter’s Lamp 


Correlated sketches of Scottish village lifethat thrill 
the strong currents of humanity which find 50% 
plete expression in the Scotch character. I 


FRANCES CAMPBELL SPARHAWK 
Honor Dalton 


A beautiful and stimulating romance that negatives? 
cynical motto, ** Every man has his price. A story 
brilliant contrasts, and full of dramatic scenes. 


HARRY LINDSAY 
The Cark of Coin 


A story instinct with the ambition, passionsand pri 
of a young man in the thick of the commercial ¥ : 


COMPANY, Publisher§ 


New York, 158 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 63 Washington St. Toronto, 27 Richmond St, Ww, 
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Revell’s Gift Books 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED 


4 New Book by HUGH BLACK, Author of 
‘* Friendship.” 


Work—(Ideal Studies in Ideal Dress) 
an 


In presenting this new 
work by the popular 
Scotch essayist the pub- 
lishers have taken the 
opportunity of issuing 
it, and also the same 
author's ** Friendship,” 
in uniform elegant style 
Editionde luxe. Every 
page decorated, chaste, 
unique, handsome. 


Friendship 


New Issue Edition de 
luxe. 


Undoubted'y two of the 
season’s most popular 
gift books. 

Cloth, elegently 
decorated, boxed, 
each, $1.50 net. 


HUGH BLACK 


PURITAN EDITION 
The Pilgrim’s Progress 


Thirty-one illustrations by Harold Copping, with char- 
wters in Puritan costume, is the feature of this unique 
dition, Its publication has been referred to as the 
“book” event of the season. Cloth, net, $1.50 


JOHN KELMAN, Jr., M.A. 
The Faith of Stevenson 


*Rings with sentiency, with life and with virility. A 
welcome and valuable edition to Stevenscniana.’’—Com- 
merciai Advertiser. Cloth, net, $1.50 
WILLIAM ELEROY CURTIS 

To-day in Syria and Palestine 


Uniform with ‘‘The Turk and His Lost Provinces.” 
Mr. Curtis writes as an experienced traveler and through 
his keen perceptive mind we see things the ordinary 
f misses entirely, or, seeing, fails to comprehend. 
iliustrated, cloth, net, $2.00 


WILLIAM ELEROY CURTIS 
The Turk Lost Provinces 


“Ofvery timely interest. Gives the information that the 
average person needs about the near Eastern ques- 
tion.” —NV, 1". Evening Post. 

lliustrated, 8vo, cloth, net, $2.00 


NOAH K. DAVIS, LL.D., Univ. of Va. 
The Story of the Nazarene 
TR NRA NE $50 NNR REORDER ACT 


Apopular presentation of the life of our Lord, appealing 
tothe great body of intelligent readers. The basis of 
the book is laid in lectures on the life of Christ, given to 
Students of the University of Virginia 
Ustrations and mups}; cluth, net, $1.75 
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HOLIDAY LIST NOW READY 


FORREST 
CRISSEY 

The 

Country Boy 


A real American coun- 
try boy, portrayed with 
an intimacy no other 
boy book has surpassed, 
A permanent!y valuable 
picture of typical life. 
Illus ‘rated by Griselda 
M. McClure. 

Cloth, net, $1.50 


CLARA £. LAUGHLIN, author of ‘ Evolu- 
tion of a Girl's Ideal” 


Miladi 


“ Miladi’’ is a composite of the women of our homes, and 
to her Miss es addresses herself in sweet-tempered 
admonishment, homely advice and splendid humor. 

Old English board, net, $1.20 


Compiled by ELIA W. PEATTIE 
Poems You Ought to Know 


The publication of these poems each day in the Chicago 
/ritbune has proven one of the most attractive features 
of that journal. Illustrated, net, $1.50 


CHARLES BARNARD 
The Door in the Book 


Miss Jeannette L. Gilder calls this fascinating fairy story 
**Alice in Bible Land,” and prophesies its success. 
Allustrated, cloth, net, $1.00 


AMY LE FEUVRE 
Jill’s Red Bag 


The author of ‘‘ Probable Sons” has won a high place 
among children’s writes of to-day. Her new book will 


do much to maintain that position. 
Illustrated, cloth, net, 75c. 


AMY. LE FEUVRE 


Two Tramps 


Altogether there is a sensible, rambling, healthy tone to 


the story that makes it wholly charming. 
Allustrated, cloth, net, 75c. 


MAUD BALLINGTON BOOTH 
After Prison—What? 


Mrs. Booth’s book is a plea for her ‘‘ boys,” into whose 
prison cells her sympathy and ministrations have for 


many years brought cheer and hope. 
wid ™ Cloth, net, $1.25 


LEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publisher 


New York, 158 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 63 Washington St. Toronto, 27 Richmond St., W. 
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BOOKS 
OF VALUE 


CORRESPON- 
DENCE or 
KAISER 


WILLIAM I. 
AND 


BISMARCK 


Edited by HORST KOHL 

The letters extend from 
1852, when William was still a 
prince, to 1887. They covera 
wide variety of subjects, but 
the greater portion of them has 
to do with the political ques- 
tions of the day. With por- 
traits and letters in facsimile. 


Two volumes, 8vo, cloth, gilt tops .-* $4.00. 
Postpaid : 


THE OLD FURNITURE GOOK 
By N. HUDSON MOORE 


The early English makers and their work are discussed as 
well as the French, Dutch, etc. Their salient points are care- 
fully described and illustrated by reproductions of beautiful 
photographs taken especially for this book. 

There are also chapters on clocks—grandfathe:s and mantle 
sizes—of both English and American makes, and chapters on 
early musical instruments, spinets, harpsichords and pianos. 

Large 12mo, cloth, with over 100 illustrations, met. . . $2.00 
po” ere ae Kwhete . - 258 


ORDERED TO CHINA 


By WILBUR J. CHAMBERLIN 


Mr. Chamberlin was sent to China asa correspondent of 
the New York Sun at the time of the Boxer troubles there. 
His letters are all addressed to his wife, and are described 
by a critic as— 

‘“‘Human documents sure to be highly interesting to the 
general reader as well as to the most discriminating part of the 
public that can appreciate a revelation, amid circumstances of 
remarkable and unique interest, of a character far out of the 
common. .. . There is about them a convincing and 
refreshing frankness and truth.” 

12mo, cloth, net, $1.50. Postpaid, 


THE STORY OF EXPLORATION 
The History and Romance of the Conquest of the Globe. 


A new series of the highest value and interest. Edited by 
Dr. Scott Keltie, Sec. Royal Geographical Society. 

There have been so many heroic men engaged in opening up 
the world’s unknown regions that it has been easy to get mate- 
rial full of the most absorbing interest. With such subjects as 
Nansen, Speke, Stanley, Jacques Cartier, La Salle and Cook, it 
has been possible to write a series as fascinating as the works of 
Parkman. 

With about sixty illustrations in each volume, including 
portraits of the explorers, and maps made by Bartholomew, the 
most accurate possible. 

Each volume, post 8vo, cloth, net, $1.35. Postpaid, . >1.47, 

The volumes at present issued or in press are: 


ack NILE QUEST. By Sir Harry Johnston, G.C. M., 
ARABIA. By D. G. Hogarth. 


XMAS GIFTS 


| BOOKS 
OF INTERES 


MANY 
| CARCOES 


| The New “ Kemble” 
| Holiday Edition 


By W. W. JACOBS 


Mr. Jacobs’ humor in this 
delightful collection of sea 
stories is well and humorously 
illustrated in Kemble’s inimit- 
able manner. 8 full-page 
plates, in color, and numerous 
black-and-white illustrations. 


1zmo, cloth, gilt top, 


RIPS AND RAPS 


By L. DE V. MATTHEWMAN, Author of “Crankisa: 

Snap Shots of Human Nature, Satire biting, but never w. 
kindly, Barbed-wire truths pointed with a laugh. Sermoy 
levelled at the other fellow. 

The illustrations by Thomas Fleming are remarkably qui 
Every illustration enforces the point of the epigram. 1005) 
grams, 100 Illustrations, 

Small 4to, cloth, 80 cents, met. Postpaid,. . . . . . 88 cess 


DENNIS FOCCARTY 


By LORD GILHOOLEY 

Unexpected circumstances took Gilhooley to Ireland, whee 
he met Foggarty,a one-time soldier. Every night Foggay 
and his wife exchanged their ideas of men, women, and event, 
to the delight of Gilhooley, who has embodied in his work som 
of their philosophy and wit. 

The book is printed in green ink on tobacco paper, and bus 
binding of green denim with rough edges. With frontispins, 
decorative shamrock border, etc. 

1zmo, net, 8o cents. Postpaid, ........ . .SBccm 


THE HUMMINC TOP; or, 
Debit and Credit in the Next World. 


By BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD 

From the German by the author of ** One Summer.” 

A new holiday edition illustrated by Albert D. Blashfield, Ti 
artist has caught the spirit of this delightful little story, and tx 
result is a charming Christmas book. The story gives a whol 
some and bright description of the way in which St, Peter 
ances accounts. 16mo, cloth, profusely illustrated,. . . 1 


COOD FICTION 


Over the Border. By Rosert Barr. A strong novel, fl 
of love, fighting and adventure. 1zmo, cloth, with frontispiet 
in colors $1.50. 

incomrgarable Bellairs. By AGNes and EGERT 
CastLe. A dainty, witty story, with pretty, capricious Kity 
Bellairs of “* The Bath Comedy *’ fame as the heroine, 1204 
cloth, with frontispiece, $1.50. 

When § Was Czar. By ARTHUR W. Marcumont. Th 
strongest novel of adventure yet written by Mr. Marchmost 
The herois an American who impersonates the Czar, and a 
comes involved in dangerous political intrigues. 12mo, clot 
illustrated, $1.50. 

The O’Ruddy. The last work of the talented STEPHE 
CRANE, completed by ROBERT BARR. The hero isa clashing 
Irish blade, inimitable and unextinguishable. 12mo, cloth, 
frontispiece in colors, $1.50. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 


A Descriptive Catalogue sent free on application to any address, 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, 5 & 7, East 16th St., New York 
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ARTISTIC 
CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS 


XMAS GIFTS | 





CHILDREN OF 
THE ARCTIC 


By the SNOW BABY AND 
HER MOTHER 


Four years after her first 
experience in the Arctic, the 
Snow Baby spends another 
year in the far north. Again 
she has seen the icebergs 
and the great ice-fields, the 
glaciers, the polar bear, the 
walrus. the deer, the musk 
oxen, and the birds, but this 
time she has seen them with 


eyes that could understand a 


little. What her life experi- 


ences seemed like to her are 


jee told largely IN HER OWN WAY, with an occasional 
word of help or explanation from her mother. 

The numerous eae ed are from photographs taken by 
Gmmander and Mrs. Peary, and are of the greatest variety, but 
give especial attention to the children, 

go, cloth, uniform with *“* The Snow Baby,” net 
ee ata ie $0 


IN OLD ECYPT 


Bythe REv. DR. H. PEREIRA MENDES 


Astory about the Bfble, but not in the Bible. An inspiring 
tle of that wonderful, energetic, and mysterious country. 


The hero of the book is Amram, father of Moses, and bis 
family and tribe are brought into the story. The work is, however, | 
aged story, first of all, and is not only of value, but of absorbing 


interest for young people. 


#o, cloth, illustrated. $1.20. Postpaid, ee 


BETTY AND BOB: 
A Story of the Country 


By ANNA HELENA WOODRUFF 


A brother and sister taken from an orphan asylum are turned 
loose on a farm in the Niagara Peninsula. 

«7 have numerous and varied adventures such as are 
ammen to children, but the great charm of the story lies in the 
prtragal of their rapt enjoyment of country life—the trees, the 
wwds, the flowers and the fields. 


#0, cloth, illustrated, net, $1.20. Postpaid, .... . . $1.35 


THE BOOK OF THE CHILD 


JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH AND ELIZABETH 
SHIPPEN GREEN 

A beautiful and highly artistic book, depicting the American 
dtild of to-day. The seven full-page color plates are unusually 
luge in size, and are exetuted with wonderful perfection of 
poten and color and with a sentiment full of truth and human 
interest, 

There are also numerous pictures in black-and-white, and enter- 
‘ining stories for little people by Mabel Humphrey, with a special 
wver in colors designed by Miss Smith. 
Folio, boards, : 


THE BOOK OF THE CAT 


By ELISABETH F. BONSALL 
Cats and kittens are here shown in colored pictures of very 
Size and treated in a broad and effective style by Miss 


In addition there are numerous cat pictures in black-and-white, 
with cat stories galore hy Mabel Humpbrey. 
Polio, boards, colored covers, . $2.00 





- $2.00 | 





MORE COOPS 
AND HOW NOT 
TO BE THEM 


A Manual of 
Manners for 
Impolite In- 


fants 
By GELETT BURGESS 
*“* More Goops”’ consist of 
88 rules of deportment for 
children, written in catchy 
rhymes easily remembered, 
each teaching some simple rule 
of good manners in the home, 
on the street, at play, at school, and elsewhere. 
The chief attractiveness of the book, however, lies in the 
whimsical pictures drawn by the author and the fantastic personi- 


| fication of childish faults in a race of creatures entirely bis own, 


. . $1.20 | 


but now well known by children, 
4to, cloth, with 88 illustrations by the author, 


FOXY CRANDPA’S 
MOTHER COOSE 


This should be one of the most popular children’s books of 
the year. It unites the most celebrated of ancient characters, 
Mother Goose, with the most celebrated of modern characters, 
Foxy Grandpa, and they go hand-in-hand through a series of 
amusing adventures. 

The pictures by Bunny are bright and will appeal at once to 
children, while the verses are equally attractive. 

4to, boards, fully illustrated in colors, with colored cover. $1.00 


THE NEW ADVENTURES OF 
FOXY CRANDPA 


This is another of the celebrated Foxy Grandpa books, of 
which over 75,000 copies have been sold. 

It is the latest of the series and includes Bunny's best and newest 
pictures, No cartoonist is more widely known than Bunny, and 
his books have an ever-increasing sale. 

Oblong quarto, fully illustrated in colors, . . 


BUSTER BROWN 
By R. F. OUTCAULT 


Buster Brown is a young man who is determined to make the 
people laugh, even if he gets whipped every day, as he generally 
does. Each whipping makes Buster form a new resolution, 
each one different from its predecessors and every one amusing. 
The pictures are all in bright colors. 

Oblong 4to, boards,. ..... eee. ee 


$1.50 


. « . 60 cents 


. . « - 60 cents 


IN CNOME MAN’S LAND 


By O. H. VON GOTTSCHALK 
A very clever, amusing story in verse, recounting the adven- 
tures of a boy who meets a gnome who takes him on a journey 
underground. What Willie saw on this wonderful journey is 
told in this most amusing little book, which is profusely 
illustrated. 


4to, with so illustrations, boards,. ........ .75§ cents 


CALENDARS AND PICTURES 


The finest line of calendars ever offered. 
all sizes, styles, shapes and prices. 

A large assortment of pictures by leading artists of the day are 
also offered, mounted and unmounted, and of such bigh quality as 
to be suitable for framing, 


Over 140 varieties of 





FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


‘Send for special Calendar or Picture Catalogue. 


Sent free to any address. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, 5 & 7, East 16th St., New York 
2 





ARE YOU SURE 


That you understand about the 
Book News Educational Course? ;; wile 


Several letters received have led us to believe that 


there have been some misunderstandings. Get the 


So: 
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E. P. DUTION & COW’S 
HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS 


DOORYARD STORIES 


By CLARA D. PIERSON 


Author of “Among the Meadow People,”’ ‘‘Among the Night People,” etc. 
Illustrated in tint by F. C. GORDON. I2mo. $1.20 net. Postage, 12 cents 
‘Jt would be impossible to imagine a child who would not press this book to his heart rap- 
turously. It is one of the best children’s books we have seen. It is a book which every child 


will treasure.” —St. Paul Despatch. : 
“ So long as little people have ears ard eyes they will delight in such stories.’’—BEAcon, 


Christmas 


Songs and 


Easter Carols 


By Puittirs Brooks. Edition. de- 
luxe, 150 copies on hand-made 
paper, $4.00 net ; regular edition, 


$1.00 net. (Postage, 7c ) 


This collection of Bishop Brooks’s 
poems, including ‘‘O Little Town 
of Bethlehem,’’ contains decora- 
tions and capitels, and is beautifully 
printed by the Merrymount Press, 
These poems are almost classic, and 
for some time have not been obtain- 
able in one volume. 


THE TEMPLE EDITION OF Illustration from the Temple Edition of Lamb. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES LAMB 


Edited by WiLLIAM MACDONALD, With Essays, Biographical Introductions, and Notes. This 
edition includes among its distinctive features (1) Appropriate daintiness of setting; (2) 
Profuse illustrations, comprising some 500 drawings by modern artists, reproductions from the 
original engravings and portraits; (3) Methodical grouping, careful editing, and, by the in- 
clusion of much copyright and hitherto unpublished matter, general completeness. In 12 vols., 
long fcap, 8vo (454x7% ), $16.00 net per set. Also 100 sets on large paper, $50.00 net per set. 

Detailed Illustrated Prospectus sent post free. 


“ This isin a form which the lovers of Charles Lamb will be glad to have his works. It seems to be in almost 
every way a fitting embodiment of his spirit. The little volumes are extremely charming; easy to hold; easy to 
tead, and with a certain elegant distinction of page, typography and paper,’’—NV. Y. 7imes Saturday Review 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 3 West, 234, Street 
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AN IDEAL HOLIDAY BOOK 


Every bit as good as, and in character delineation superior to ** David Harum’’ 


This is the New York American’s judgment on 


Ike Glidden in Maine 


By A. D. McFAUL 


A story of New Englanders by one who has known and 
loved them all his life. Free from all threadbare literary devices, 
the tale carries the fascinated reader among a people who, for racy 
mother-wit, quaint humor and sturdy determination to get on in 
the world have no equals on this planet. 

Ike is a country lawyer who wrests favors from Fortune under 
the most discouraging circumstances. He is fond of horse-trading 


and the story shows the sad effects of this occupation upon 
ethical ideals. 

There is a romance, and it rings true, like everything else 
in the story. 


A BOOK FULL OF FUN AND YANKEE 
HUMAN NATURE 


rgth EDITION NOW PRINTING 


12mo. Handsome holiday binding with nine spirited 
full-page illustrations. Price, $1.50 


Dickerman Publishing Co., Boston 


FOR SALE AT 


Wanamaker’s 


Philadelphia New York 
$1.08 POSTPAID 
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- who prefer to use a nice 
Ladies 


quality of stationery for 
their correspondence, should inquire 
for Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and 
Envelopes to match (the old and relia- 
ble line). 
in Superfine and Extra Superfine 


These goods are presented 


Brands, the latter being unsurpassed 
in Purity, Tone and Beautiful Soft 
Finish by even the finest foreign pro- 
ductions. Sold by all Stationers, in 
a variety of tints and surfaces. Manu- 
factured and supplied to the trade 
only by 
Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass. U. S. A 


The best holiday gifts are useful gifts, and one of 
the most useful is the New and Enlarged Edition of 


WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 
of English, Biography, Geography, Fiction, Etc. 
Useful. Reliable. Attractive. Lasting 


The New Edition contains 25,000 New Words 
New Gazetteer of the World 
New Biographical Dictionary 
2380 Pages. 5000 Illustrations, Rich Bindings. 


Why Not Give Some OneThis Useful Christmas Present ? 


FREE—“A Test in Pronunciation,” 
Instructive and entertaining for the whole family. 
Illustrated pamphlet also free. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 


How to Use a Chafing Dish 


What delightful suppers, 
Yes, but they possess 
In Mrs. Rorer’s book, ‘‘ How to Use a Chafing Dish,’’ you can get 
al needed information to make you proficient, together with an abundance of recipes for 


Itis wonderful what some people can do with a chafing dish ! 
So easy, so simple. 


luncheons and other repasts they concoct ! 
the ‘know how.”’ 


humerous dainty dishes. 


Bound in cloth, 25 cents. 


Home Candy Making 


It is not hard to make good candy, provided you start right. 
You need a guide like Mrs. Rorer’s ‘‘ Home Candy- 


guess at results. A great mistake. 
Making.’’ 


Mrs. Rorer’s Philadelphia Cook Book. Always 
good. In washable cloth, $1.75. 


Mrs. Rorer’s Bread and Bread-Making. Every- 
thing in the bread line. Cloth, 50 ceuts. 


Mrs. Rorer’s Made-Over Dishes. Tells how to 
make the most of everything. Cloth, 50 cents, 


Then you hit the mark every time. 
Mrs. Rorer’s New Salads. A good book for Lunch- 


Mrs. Rorer’s Quick Soups; 


Bound in cloth, 50 cents. 


eons, Dinners, Teas, etc. Cloth, 50 cents. 


New Ways for Oysters. 


Household Accounts. A simple method of recording the daily expenses 


of the family. 


Printed and ruled and bound in boards. Price, 25 cents. 


Sold by all booksellers or we will mail and pay postage 


Arnold & Company, 422 Sansom St., Philadelphia 





People fail because they 


Sandwiches ; 
All rewritten to 
double their former size. Cloth, 25 cents each. 
Cakes, Cake Decorations, and Desserts. 
By Cnas. H. King. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00. 
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Attractive Holiday Books 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THOMAS JEFFERSON 


By Tuomas E, Warion, author of ** The Story of France,’” ‘* Napoleon,’’ etc. One volume. _ Illustrated, 


8vo. Cloth, $2.50 net. 


An UNCONVENTIONAL BioGRAPHy. 


Stately Homes in 
America 


From CoLoniaL TIMES TO THE 
Prerent Day. By Harry 
W. Desmonp Anp HERBERT 
CroLey. 


With 150 Full-page 
Illustrations. 


A magnificently _ illustrated 
study of domestic architecture 
in America that will appeal 
alike to the architect, the 
decorator and to students of 
American social life. Royal 
Octavo, Gilt top, $7.50 net. 
Postage additional. 


Champlain 


Tue Founper or New France. 
By Epwin Asa Dix. 


A new volume in the Historic 
Lives Series. Illustrated. 12mo 
Cloth, $1.00 met. Postage 10 
cents additional, 


By Frepinanp Grecorovius. 


Translated by J. L. Garner. 


Postage, 17 cents additional. 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI 


By Witrrip Meynect. With forty illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, $3.00 
net. Postage, 20 cents additional. 


Recent Successful Novels 
CLES ALTE POTD AN Na ERI 


The Law of Life 
By Anna McClure Sholl. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 
The Silver Poppy 
By Arthur Stringer. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 
Four-in-Hand 
By Geraldine Anthony. Frontispiece, 
1zmo, Cloth, $1.50. 
Butternut Jones 
By Tilden Tilford. Frontispiece. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 
The Career Triumphant 
By Henry B. Boone. 12mo. Cloth, 1.50. 
Mamzelle Fifine 
By Eleanor Atkinson. Frontispiece. 
1zmo, Cloth, $1.50. 
Place and Power 
By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. _1!- 
lustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
Doctor Xavier 
By Max Pemberton. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 
Shipmates in Sunshine 
By PF. Frankfort Moore. t2mo. Cloth, 


$1.50. 
The Chasm 


By Reginald bk Kauffman and 
Edward Childs Carpenter. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50 


LUCRETIA BORGIA 


Wood-Carving 


By Georce Jack, 


A new volume in the Artistic 
Crafts Series. 


With drawings by the‘author, 

16 collotype, plates, and 

other illustrations, 

The author provides an ex- 
haustive manual for all the 
branches of wood-carving, laying 
stress upon the relation of the 
carvers’ art to nature and upon 
the necessity of co-operation 
between the carver and the 
architect 12mo. Half-bound, 
$1.40 met. Postage 14 cems 
additional. 


Phoenixiana 
By Joun Puoenix. 


A new edition illustrated by 
E. W. Kemble with fifteen 
full-page plates and twenty-five 
cuts in the text, and with an 
introduction by John Kendrick 
Bangs 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 


The first translation from the German of this 


important work. Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth, $2.25 net. Postage, 17 cents additional. 


THE ALPHABET OF RHETORIC 


A familiar companion for all that care to speak and write correctly. 


By Rossirzr Jounson, Pu.D., LL.D., 


Associate Editor of the Standard Dictionary. t2mo. Cloth, $1.25 net. Postage, ro cents additional. 


SPENCER KELLOGG BROWN 


His Lire 1n Kansas anv His Deatu as a Spy, 1842-1863. 


Smith. 12mo. Cloth, $1.35 net. Postage, 14 cents additional. 


7 THE STORY OF RAPID TRANSIT 


By Becxres Wittson. The history of the development along different lines of this great factor of modern 


civilization. Illustrated. 


As told in his diary edited by George Gardner 


1zmo. Cloth, $1.00 net. Postage, 12 cents additional. 


D. Appleton & Co., Publishers, New York 
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EDITORIALS IMPROMPTU 


The keynote of our present age ts 
progression. But it still remains a 
question whether or not this same pro- 
gressive tendency is in the direction of 
the best attainable developments of 
man. One and all of us are desirous 
of seeing and arriving at the consum- 
mation of the evolutionary process as 
regards our kind. Of what nature that 
consummation will partake. cannot be 
accurately determined; to each of us 
it would seem to be our own individual 
and particular ideal, but inasmuch as 
our ideals are often changing and since 
we cannot fully depend upon our capa- 
bilities of realizing the loftiest concep- 
tion, we are oftentimes at a loss to 
know just what steps should be taken 
to carry humanity farther on towards 
the hoped-for end. 

Religion, science, politics and the 
arts, all have their weaknesses; some 
more, some less, some very many. 
How to eliminate these weak spots, 
how to build up the world’s organism, 
to the point of perfection has been the 
vast and potent problem that has tested 
intellect, heart and hand throughout 
the ages since the first man’s fall. Each 
step that has been commonly conceded 
an advancement has been looked upon 
a @ satisfactory accession, whether it 
has been scientific or ethical or artistic. 


But each addition has but made a new 
knot in the already intricate tangle, 
and man’s forces have seemed thus far 
incompetent to unravel the whole. 

The scientist has enthused over his 
manifold discoveries and improve- 
ments, side by side with him the com- 
mercialist has rubbed hands and 
chuckled in high glee as his mind’s 
vision pictured the new and great 
inpourings of the gold. But that which 
has filled the heart of the scientist with 
pride and joy and has made of the 
capitalist a dreamer of roseate dreams 
has stung the sensitive soul of the poet, 
has wrung from his eyes tears, and 
from his lips denunciations. The fair 
landscape marred by the railroad, the 
rich woodland a prey to the lwmber- 
man's greed, the city disigured by 
soot begrimed smoke-stacks, and the 
stillness intruded upon by the working 
of ponderous machineries, what won- 
der that Mr. Yeats cries out, “Back to 
old life, back to simplicity and to pas- 
toral quietude!”’ 

Are we happy with our hustle and 
bustle, with our distracting traffic, our 
complications and our problems grave, 
are we happy with the wear-and-tear 
of this up-to-date existence? Were 
we not more content in the tranquillity, 
the reposeful silence, the sweet sim- 
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plicity of a more primitive method of 
living? 

Picture the thatched-roof cottage 
with its rose-covered walls and its lit- 
tle vine-clad portico, picture it nestled 
happily amid green trees and closely 
growing shrubs, surrounded by long 
meadows where the cattle graze and by 
tall hillsides where the young lambs 
joyously gambol. Picture man and 
woman loving, resting close to Mother 
Nature’s heart, the man giving his 
handiwork and his heart-beats to make 
the woman happy, the woman giving 
her care and cherishing faculties to 
contribute to the loved one’s peace and 
content. e 

Happily she spins and sings and 
rocks the small reed cradle, tranquilly 
he tends his flocks and tills his acres, 
his soul overflowing with the poetry 
inspired by Nature’s lovely trappings 
and the exuberance and gh purpose 
born of the pure, and guiltless soul. 


What worries have these, what 
questionings, what doubts, what 
numerous perplexities? 

Simple and childlike in faith and 
gently trusting, at peace with God, 
with man and with their own souls— 
what need they furthermore? 

May not evolution be seemingly 
backward? Backwards, that is to say, 
to the distorted vision of the worldling? 
May not the old dreams and conécep- 
tions of a surpassingly beautiful 
realm, fields Elysian, peopled with 
poets and heroes, be after all in part, 
the consummation for which the hu- 
mankind is destined? Who but man 
ordained that man should filch from 
Zeus the mysterious properties of the 
thunderbolt? May not the very usage 
be tts punishment, the reward to fol- 
low upon its abolition. They ore 
merely questions which we ask, ques- 
tions raised by thoughts haphazard, yet 
sincere. 

Who can find an answer? 


Beyond 


When the purple mists of morning 
From the mountain heads so hoary 
Piercéd by the sun’s bright glory, 


Shall forever roll away; 


Shall we know each other there, 


In that land so far and fair, 


In that land of everlasting peace and day? 


When in glory all transcending, 
To the heights above ascending, 
We shall mount on zephyrs’ wing, 
To the throne of our Great King, 
Shall we recognize our loved ones, 
Those beloved ones gone before, 
And with them shall we dwell there, 
In communion sweet and rare? 


Ah! that broad realm of chastened spirits, 
Whose centre ts Christ supreme, 
Who can its eternal joys picture, 
Or who of its fulness can dream? 
Beyond the closed pearly portals 
That shine in the western skies, 
’Tis there lies the abode of immortals, 
The land free from teardrops and sighs. 


Think you we shall know each other, 
In that land so far and fair, 
With beloved ones think you we shall dweli 


there, 


In communion holy and rare? 
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What is it that America needs most 
of all to-day? Is it not culture, the 
flower of national advancement, the 
gracing force of the onward march, 
Progress? The seed of commercial- 
ism planted in the rich, nutritious soil 
of our civilization has absorbed the 
generous elements and has grown 
thereby into a mighty plant, an over- 
running vine, sturdy in stem and 
capable of vast endurance; and so 
profuse in foliage that no sustaining 
.force remains for the budding blos- 
soms, which, hidden from the sun and 
the refreshing daylight, struggle un- 
availingly to bloom. 

Whence can we expect a luscious, 
beauteous fruit? 

Money is not a thing to be despised, 
but all who think must surely realize 
that no nation, no people, can subsist 
on gold alone. Like Midas of myth- 
ological repute, the gift to turn all 
things into the shining metal is like 
to prove far less a blessing than a 
curse. To accomplish an intellectual 
development among people at large, 
the effort must originate in the indi- 
vidual. Cultivation is merely an ac- 
quired taste for the best moral and 
mental conditions that exist, combined 
with a sincere desire to accomplish for 
both a still further advancement. 

Education has peen made a neces- 
sity in the present day. Well and 
good! But what kind of education? 
What are our schools, and how broad 
and liberal-minded are our colleges ? 
Our schools take the child at six, and 
provided he progress steadily, finish 
him at eighteen. At that time, what 
are his attainments? A smattering of 
history, grammar, drawing, geography 
and mathematics, with a taste, usually 
a bitter one, of Latin, and perhaps 

an or French. He is neither all- 
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roundly developed, nor is he moulded 
in any one particular direction, unless. 
perchance some inner impelling force 
has guided him to plan his own 
career, or some discerning eye, noting 
specific traces of a specific talent, has 
resulted in a setting down upon the 
right path. 

The average man and woman are 
creatures of facts. Thev know that 
Columbus discovered America in 
1492; they know that the diameter of 
a circle multiplied by 3.1416 will give 
the circumference; they can perhaps 
conjugate amo in the present, past and 
future tenses ; they are fairly sure that 
Shakespeare was born at Stratford on 
Avon, and that Milton wrote “‘Paradise 
Lost.” Is this education? Is it cul- 
ture? 

In the days of the old Greeks, Plato 
walked in the grove and all Athens 
came out to talk and question and 
speculate with him. Athens was an 
abode of culture, the Athenians were 
a highly cultured people. We to-day, 
reduce education, particularly that of 
the child, which is the most important, 
to an irksome routine, and by failing 
to arouse a proper interest, make an 
antagonist where we should have an 
ardent follower. 

Take our courses in English and 
literature. We begin by teaching the 
grammar of our language. The study 
is dryly technical, and often difficult, 
by no means the most pleasing to 
master. In consequence, the word 
“grammar” becomes synonymous with 
“bugbear” and by the time we are 
ready for literature proper, all the fas- 
cinations are dispelled. Here, again, 
we make a mistake. Instead of placing 
beautiful poems and good prose before 
the pupils and allowing them to read 
for pure pleasure, a pleasure that 
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would be very readily cultivated, we 
take the child in his sixth school year 
and give him “The Courtship of Miles 
Standish.” We open up his contem- 
plation of the poem by requesting him 
to pick out the nouns, verbs, 
adverbs, adjectives, etc. After which 
we set him the task of parsing 
the words and then of transforming 
the order, putting it into prose order, 
we call it. Now “Miles Standish” is 
by no means the rarest of poems, but 
to hack it to pieces and turn it topsy- 
turvy is a desecration to any piece of 
verse. Yet we calmly continue the 
process in the seventh year with 
“Evangeline,” and in the eighth with 
“The Lady of the Lake.” How many 
men look to-day with loathing on a 
copy of Scott’s “Lady of the Lake” 
simply because the very sight of it 
calls up the memory of boyhood’s 
hatred for the poem! 

It has been proven that one of the 
best ways of learning to speak Eng- 
lish correctly is to read good English 
as it has been written by great authors. 
Why not set the child in the midst of 
the finest literature and let him pick 
and choose for himself? Why not let 
him read and read, and after he has 
read and has formed habits of reading 
the good things, after he has gained 
some conception of literature as a 
whole, give him enough grammatical 
instruction for him to see the founda- 
tion erecting process? 

And, above all, leave the teachers 
unhampered! How can we expect to 
get good results when teachers are 
hedged round with orders to do this 
in such a way, or to do that thus and 


so, and to be sure to get this much 
ground covered in a given space? 

What we want in our schools js 
women whose hearts are in the work, 
We want women who love children, 
who love boys and girls, and who love 
to teach them. We want sympathetic 
teachers and had we such we should 
be able to trust them. Many a teacher 
would accomplish far more were she 
simply let alone. Of course, we con- 
cede to the necessity for order where 
numbers are concerned, but there 
might be just a little more laxity in 
rules, and a little more appeal to honor. 
We can always do more with children 
when we make them understand that 
we firmly believe in their capability to 
do things in a certain way, but we lose 
their faith when we bind them down 
inexorably to a law. The chief difficul- 
ties arise in our not having sufficient 
schools and sufficient proper equip- 
ments. Teachers have classes too 
large to be easily handled, and the 
attendant confusions and perplexities 
often result in nervousness and irri- 
tability, perhaps harshness, which loses 
more ground for the teacher in a day 
than sweet-temperedness can regain in 
a month. Therefore it should become 
the object and aim of every official 
and every private citizen to promote 
the general good by doing all in their 
powers to have new and better schools 
and broader school systems. It must 
come in little changes here and there, 
not in a large revolutionary move- 
ment. It must come about gradually 
until the highest development can be 
reached. 


Next Month: ‘“ The School and Politics ” 


The woman and the man did eat, 
And thenceforth was the world full plunged and steeped 
In base intent and baser deed, 


Until the Christ 


Upon the cross did offer Blood ; 
The cleansing blood to purge of evil all. 
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WALTER PATER 


By Albert S. Henry 


It is not an uncommon thing for 
an author to be associated in the popu- 
lar mind with some sentence or epi- 
thet which has been applied to him 
and which is supposed to be the quint- 
essence of critical opinion. A success- 
ful parody often serves as a descrip- 
tive card by which a writer can be 
conveniently classified for all time. 
The difficulty with parodies and smart 
sentences, however, is that they give 
us but half a truth; they are more apt 
to skim the surface than to descend 
into the depths; to mistake the appar- 
ent for the real. The popular idea of 
Walter Pater, illustrates the fallacy 
of guiding oneself by the vagaries of 
a jest. To many persons, Pater rep- 
resents a languid aesthete, leading the 
life of a sybarite, and putting forth 
occasional dainty essays, in which “art 
for art’s sake,” is the unvarying 
theme. Such an idea, of course, goes 
wide of the truth, and arises from a 
criticism which puts hum-drum and 
matter of fact before exquisiteness of 
form and grace of manner. This pop- 
ular misapprehension of Pater will be 
dispelled by a careful reading of his 
essays, and to that end the admirable 
little biography written by Mr. 
Greenslet, will serve as an introduc- 
tion. 

The events of Walter Pater’s life 
were almost solely intellectual. He 
was one of those cloistered students 
who do not intrude themselves on the 
public eye, but prefer the “quiet air 
of delightful studies” to the pomp and 
the flattery which wait on material 
success. Any biography of such a 
writer must be, therefore, in the nature 
of an interpretative study of his work. 
This is what Mr. Greensiet has done in 
a volume which is all too brief to en- 
large upon the many interesting ques- 
tions which the books of Walter Pater 


suggest. He has, nevertheless, com- 
pressed a valuable study within the 
compass of a small book; for which 
service all who are interested in the 
subject will be grateful. Mr. Greens- 
let has a graceful and fluent style; to 
some it will suggest Pater’s own man- 
ner, in certain moods. While there is 
much well-weighed praise, there is 
also apparent an alert, critical spirit, 
which impresses one by its sanity and 
discrimination. There will be few ex- 
ceptions taken to Mr. Greenslet’s 
judgments, and, his discussion of 
Pater’s criticism of art and letters, of 
his religious and philosophical views, 
calls for general commendation, rather 
than dissent. 

Walter Pater was, first, and last, a 
humanist. He devoted himself to the 
study of the best that the race has 
produced in art, in letters and in phil- 
osophy. In one sense, his sympathies 
were very wide, though there were 
some periods in literature, which, per- 
haps, did not interest him deeply. But 
no one knew the Renaissance and the 
great epoch of Hellenic culture better 
than he. To those two periods, which 
have meant so much for the world, he 
returned again and again in the course 
of his literary career. His mind was 
singularly open to beauty in all its 
manifestations, and no other writer 
has told us more of the grace and the 
joy which live in literature and art. 
Perhaps it was owing to his attitude 
toward the subjects in which his inter- 
est was greatest, that Pater was 
so successful in interpretating their 
spirit. As Mr. Greenslet points out, 
he did not bring to his studies a 
priori prepossessions of any kind. 
“Rather he approached history, phil- 
osophy, literature, art in the temper of 
the old, all-embracing humanism, 
striving to put flesh on old bones, to 
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give to ancient lives a vivid personal 
realization, so as to fulfil his own. 
Hence it came about that, while his 
work is in a sense bookish, it was 
nevertheless strangely vital and close 
to the trend of the general life.” 
Among his studies in art, “The Ren- 
aissance” should have the first place. 
It was here that he stated the prin- 
ciples of his aesthetic theory with fui- 
ness and precision. Pater contended 
that all good art has a tendency to- 
ward the condition of music; that the 
arts are but various forms of musical 
harmony. This position has been at- 
tacked by criticism, though it must be 
admitted that the theory is presented 
with much power in his essay on “The 
School of Giorgione.” Mr. Greenslet 
remarks that Pater did not quite con- 
sistently follow his theory throughout 
his work, but shifts his ground so that 
several meanings can be read out of it 
at variance with the original state- 
ment. But “The most characteristic 
and stimulating trait in Pater’s art 
criticism is his ability to take any given 
work of art and express from it, and 
elaborate, all those vivid, human in- 
timations, vague, half-reminiscences, 
or visionary, historic adumbrations 
which with most of us form the 
ground of our deepest pleasures, but 
which, in most cases, can never be- 
come articulate. He does not do this, 
as some have done it, by a single act 
of the interpretative imagination dis- 
closing the object and its relations for 
us as if in a sudden gleam of white 
light. Rather, he studies history, 
biography, letters, fragmentary re- 
mains, all the flotsam and jetsam of 
the past, and revives the atmosphere, 
or—to use a word savoring of the shop 
—the milieu of the artist ; then he sub- 
jects the painter’s work to a kind of 
long, mystic meditation, until by vir- 
tue of his mediumship we behold the 
very spirit of it, and even partake of 
the mood wherein it was created.” 
We may gather from scattered pas- 
sages through his writings, Pater’s 
philosophy of life, but the fullest ex- 


pression of his philosophy will be 
found in that remarkable book, “Mar- 
ius the Epicurean.” Using the title of 
one of its chapters, Mr. Greenslet calls 
Pater’s philosophy, ““The New Cyren- 
iacism.” In Pater, as is pointed out 
by his biographer, we see the conflict 
of two opposing forces, one, “an ab- 
stracting, idealizing, centripetal mo- 
tive, tending to Puritanism of Panthe- 
ism in religion;” the other, “a more 
materialistic, centrifugal force that 
found its natural religious affinities 
in very diverse quarters, in polytheis- 
tic Paganism, in Catholicism, or even 
in agnosticism.” Early in his career, 
Pater was much impressed with the 
relativity of all knowledge. This is 
the burden of the famous “Conclusion” 
to the “Renaissance.” Then he 
thought the great question was: “How 
shall we pass most swiftly from point 
to point, and be present always at the 
focus where the greatest number of 
vital forces unite in their purest 
energy?” His solution is practically 
found in one significant sentence: “To 
burn always with this hard, gemlike 
flame, to maintain this ecstacy is suc- 
cess in life.” But in later years, and as 
his mind became riper under the re- 
newed influence of Greek art and lit- 
erature, Pater’s position became modi- 
fied. In “Marius,” we see an inquir- 
ing, sensitive nature passing through 
a series of experiences towards an 
ideal that rises above the mere pleasure 
to be had in contemplating sensuous 
beauty. For Marius, in the end, ful- 
ness of life becomes his aim, not 
pleasure. To call Pater’s philosophy, 
“hedonism,” is therefore incorrect, 
though in his first book there are pas- 
sages perilously near it. The present 
biographer observes, in concluding his 
account of the “Cyrenaic” philosophy: 
“Its plea was for a system of morals 
as living and flexible as life itself, and 
for a recognition of the importance of 
‘being’ as well as ‘doing.’” - 
Much has been said by the critics 
concerning Walter Pater’s style. We 
know his own ideas of this subject as 
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set forth in the essay prefixed to “Ap- 
preciations.’” His plea is, as Mr. 
Greenslet says, “for the cultivation of 
consciously artistic and scholarly prose 
to offset the hasty, slap-dash impres- 
sionism, which Pater felt to be the 
cardinal sin of the prose of his time.” 
And of all our prose writers, none has 
been more assiduous in the cultivation 
of style than Pater. He believed in 
the labor of the file and his essays are 
the final outcome of a painstaking 
care which sought long and diligently 
for the right word; the happy choice 
of phrase; the one construction which 
alone gives beauty and expressiveness 
to the sentence. Mr. Greenslet hits 
off Pater’s style when he calls it 
“African.” “It is,” he says, “a char- 
acteristic product of an Alexandrine 
society, too urbane ever to be grandilo- 
quent, yet too curious in its scholar- 
ship, too profuse of its sympathies to 
be quite content with simple Addison- 
ian clarity.” The defects of this style 
are happily, and we think justly, 
described by Mr. Greenslet in these 
words: “His work as a whole lacks 
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energy, speed, carrying power. He 
had a parenthetical mind. The very 
Genius of Qualification followed him 
through all his thinking. * * * 
Hence came the somewhat gelatinous 
quality of his style in his less inspired 
moments. It is translucent, shimmer- 
ing with color, but not firm, transpar- 
ent, crystalline; yet, if by this peculiar 
individuality of his manner he loses 
in influence with the running reader, it 
may be that he makes a corresponding 
and compensating gain with the more 
attentive student in his closet.” But 
with the limitations and exceptions to 
which we cannot shut our eyes, Walter 
Pater is an eloquent lesson both in his 
aims and in his work of the true spirit 
which should pervade and animate 
those who attempt literature. He was 
opposed to crudeness and tawdriness ; 
to hasty and imperfect workmanship ; 
he showed that the office of literature 
is to charm and delight as well as to 
instruct, and that for these things 
there is one enduring, all-embracing 
word—hbeauty. 


William Butler Yeats, the Irish poet 
and dramatist, and president of the 
Naional Irish Theatre Society, arrived 
in New York city on the 11th of No- 
vember on the Oceanic. He expects to 
remain in this country two months, 
during which time he will deliver lec- 
tures before Yale, Harvard, the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, the College of 
the City of New York, and other edu- 
cational institutions. 

x *x * 


The verses in Rudyard Kipling’s 
“Just So Stories” have been set to 
music by Edward German, which will 
be published shortlv in the “Just So 
Song Book.” The stories have taken a 
place among children’s literature, and 
the new novel will be a welcome com- 
Panion in the music room or nursery. 
Mr. Kipling collaborated to some ex- 
tent with the composer. 


When Miss Marie Manning was 
living on a Wyoming ranch, ‘uncon- 
sciously gathering material for her 
novel, “Judith of the Plains,” she was 
known among some neighboring Sho- 
shone Indians as “White-Squaw-head- 
in-the-Clouds.” To this sobriquet 
Miss Manning had no objection, as it 
was merely a poetic way of describing 
her as tall. But she did object when, 
later, on making a visit with a party 
of friends to the camp of the Indians, a 
Shoshone brave, named “‘Run-Across- 
the-River,” led one of the men in the 
party aside, and offered “ten cayuses 
for big white squaw.” 


* * * 


The title of Thomas Hardy’s new 
poetical drama is “The Dynasty.” 
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MAURICE MAETERLINCK 


Maurice Maeterlinck, who has been 
called the “Belgian Shakespeare,” 
was born at Ghent in 1864, and in 
1890 became known in Paris through 
his play, “La Princesse Maleine.” 
Since then he has written “L’Intruse,” 
“Les Aveugles,” “Les Sept Selysette” 
and various other dramas, all of which 
have been translated into English. He 
has also published numerous essays, 
under the titles “The Treasure of the 
Humble,” “Wisdom and Destiny” and 
“The Buried Temple.” His latest work 
is “Monna Vanna,” a play in which 
he has attempted to carry out his idea 
of a drama of the moods, “a drama 
of mental atmosphere rather than of 
movement, of spirit rather than of 
action. 

M. Maeterlinck has sounded a new 
note in literature. He is the represen- 
tative of mysticism, pure and simple, 
the writer of “Soul” and the disciple 
of the spirit. He would concern him- 
self with the obstruse, the invisible, 
finding nothing of interest in the world 
of the real but experiencing the utmost 
delight in speculative revelling among 
conceptions of thirigs unseen. His 
attitude is that of a spiritualist, it 
would seem, save that no dogma or 
superstition attaches to his beliefs and 
ideas. Pre-eminently he is an idealist. 


When he writes, he writes for those 
who can sympathize with his unique 
conceptions and dencht with him in 
his intricate wanderings, through 
realm only felt or imagined. 

Those who will not meditate upon 
the things in the great Beyond, those 
who find no joy in sending their 
“souls. into the invisible,” are not of 
the “elect,” for whom M. Maeterlinck’s 
plays and essays are written. They 
may as well not seek to read his works 
for they can but misunderstand him, 
those persons who are out of harmony 
with things appertaining to the soul. 

It is a beautiful philosophy, this of 
M. Maeterlinck, not wholly a practi- 
cable one, but one whose presence in 
this material world will surely help in 
the uplifting from the sordid. For 
there are many souls longing with the 
same longings as those of Maeter- 
linck, yet the power to express those 
longings, to impart them to their fel- 
low men is lacking. In such persons 
M. Maeterlinck finds his kindred, his 
own power of expression being more 
than exquisite. Surely his is a spirit 
potent and desirable in an age where 
man’s chief end has been perverted to 
the laying up of treasures on earth 
rather than in Heaven. 


Maeterlinck’s “Monna Vanna” now 
has a successor in the class of plays 
which the London censor will not per- 
mit his carefully protected towns- 
people to go to see. News comes that 
Mme. Duse, now acting at the Olympia 
Theatre, will probably not be allowed 
to appear there in D’Annunzio’s “La 
Citta Morta,” as the licenser has “ad- 
vised against it.” 


Herbert B. Turner & Co. have made 
arrangements with Ernest L. Briggs, 
of the Fortune Press, to take over the 
entire book rights of “A Rose 0’ 
Plymouth Town,” a romantic comedy 
in four acts, by Beulah Dix and Eve- 
lyn Greenleaf Sutherland, the leading 
part of which was played last season 
with success by Miss Minnie Dupree. 
The book is now ready for delivery. 
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When the articles which make up 
this book appeared in McClure’s, it was 
plain to all who know the 
literature of art that they 
constituted perhaps the 
most important critical con- 
tribution yet made by an American. 
Mr. Lafarge is an artist of the first 
rank. He can write. He has, more 
important than either, the philosophic 
mind. In these articles, he has so 
written on each man as to satisfy the 
artist, the technical student and the 
general reader. It is a wonderful 
achievement, how wonderful few will 
realize who read this book. It is one 
of the indispensable works which 
everyone must read who desires not 
only information, but illumination in 
the appreciation of art. The illustra- 
tions are as felicitous as the text. 

ok ok ok 


As is fit, Samuel Gridley Howe fills 
as much of these pages as the blind, 
deaf-mute he taught. 

Written by his two daugh- 

ters, it has an intimate, 

friendly note, not unwel- 

Dr. Howe was one of the 

greater figures in that post-revolution- 
ary generation which saved us in our 
letters, our thought and our life from 
the colonial attitude towards Europe. 
The teaching of Laura Bridgman was 
only part of his manifold work; but 
it was its most original achievement. 
For the general, the curiosities of edu- 
tation win more stares than its evolu- 
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tions. The direct work done in 
unlocking this imprisoned nature 
affected an infinitesimal class; but it 
was an object lesson in the methods 
of all education and anticipated what in 
the Herbartian system was worth hav- 
ing. Stress is laid on this, and “Laura 
Bridgman” is a much more important 
educational treatise than many so- 
labelled which turn the art of education 
into a pedagogical formulary. The 
record is marred by an inability to 
appreciate Laura’s religious experi- 
ence as a Baptist; but few of us after 
all are even able to have patience with 
any faith in religion but our own, 
“Liberals,” least of all. Dr. Howe’s 
letters and reports, Laura’s diaries and 
writings, personal memories and a 
wide gleaning of contemporary notes, 
letters, and verse are skilfully inter- 
woven into a volume which will 
become a standard authority in its 
field and for many will rescue Dr. 
Howe from the oblivion which attends 
all engrossed in daily doing good to 
the exclusion of some imposing 
monumental work. 

* * 


The school and college student of 
to-day, even up to 25 and 30 years of 
age has,—it is a little hard 
for those who address him 
to realize—acquired the 
intellectual furniture of his 
mind in a decade when the figures 
who made our mental day were the 
history of day before yesterday, and 
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therefore dim because taken for 
granted. This timely volume of Bos- 
ton lectures on Channing by Mr. Wil- 
liam W. Fenn, Bushnell by Dr. Wash- 
ington Gladden, Ballou by Dr. John 
Coleman Adams, Emerson by Profes- 
sor Francis G. Peabody, Parker by 
Mr. James Ells and Phillips Brooks 
by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot gives just the 
sketch of the work these men did 
which is needed by those ignorant. 
‘These are preceded with addresses on 
William Brewster by Mr. E. D. Mead, 
Roger Williams by President Faunce 
of Brown, Thomas Hooker by Dr. 
Williston Walker of Yale Theological 
Seminary, Penn by Dr. Benjamin B. 
Trueblood, and Jefferson by Dr. 
Thomas R. Slicer. This catalogue, to 
those who know, will tell that these 
are speaking addresses, not essays, put 
with enthusiasm by men thick in the 
daily fight not for “sweetness and 
light ;” but for the greater gift which 
alone make these worth having :— 
initiative, independence and liberty. 


* * * 


Dr. Joseph Henry Crooker is a Uni- 
tarian clergyman who has held charges 
Religious in Madison, Wis., and Ann 
Freedomia Arbor, Michigan, State 
Rducateary University towns. He 
Crooker writes on the share which 
religious teaching should have in edu- 
cation from the double standpoint of a 
Unitarian and one influenced by the 
State University. His plea is for 
the exclusion of religion and the Bible 
from all education in all its branches, 
elementary, secondary, college, univer- 
sity and professional. Voluntary 
religious services, he would offer in 
higher institutions. In elementary 
schools he would have nothing. The 
secular state requires the secular 
school. The logic of the situation is 
on Dr. Crooker’s side. The recogni- 
tion of religious needs in public 
schools is, as every observant man 
knows, compromise and a poor com- 
promise at that. In practice, as Dr. 
Crooker is fain to admit in his closing 


chapter, the one point after a genera- 
tion of secular education at which the 
country is breaking down is in its 
ethical practice. All business seems 
to be prosperous, but the business of 
being good. Dr. Crooker’s remedy is 
more moral activity in the church, less 
money for choirs and more money for 
Sunday schools. The Howard volun- 
tary system he urges in colleges ends 
there in nine-tenths staying away 
from prayers. Yet this university and 
colleges in general have a higher moral 
life than a generation ago, and less 
attention to and attendance on relig- 
ion. Dr. Crooker gives a full and 
methodical summary of the present 
practice .as to religious services in the 
entire round of American institutions. 
This is of great value—and is a 
remarkable: record of the ebb of inter- 
est in organized religions in all educa- 
tion. Another thirty years will render 
it possible for a man to go through all 
his education and never hear a word 
on religion or attend a religious ser- 
vice unless he chooses. Religion will 
prosper. Men cannot do without it. 
Those who do will suffer and it will 
be seen to be necessary. 


* * * 


This is a catching-up book. In 
1884, Bohm Bawerk wrote the most 
Recent Liter- important history and dis- 

cussion of interest which 
Husone’”, has yet appeared. In 1890, 
BohmBawerk it was translated by Pro- 
fessor William Smart, of Glasgow. 
The book has become for the eco- 
nomic world the starting-point of all 
controversy over interest. In 1900, the 
author reviewed all the literature on 
the subject since his book came out. 
The book, now translated by Professor 
William A. Scott of the University of 
Wisconsin, is a short compendious 
cross-cut over a labyrinth of litera- 
ture by a master hand. Of no value 
to the general reader, it is indispen- 
sable to the economist in or out of the 
class-room. 
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Two travellers in the East there are. 
One, the new, who sees all and knows 
TheHeartof nothing. One the old, who 
— knows all and sees nothing. 
Between the two and their 
seed—the books they write 
—is a perpetual war. No man keeps 
his fresh eye after he knows. No 
man, with a fresh eye, ever knows. 
Mr. Brownell writes with the fresh 
eye. He adds nothing to knowledge. 
All he tells is in many erudite books, 
more accurately told. No one reads 
them but students. These are always 
vexed, as various reviews of this book 
already show, that books like Mr. 
Brownell’s are read. He gives the 
exact impression Japan makes on the 
Western observer, who by residence 
on the unfrequented parts of the coast, 
teaching and immediate personal con- 
tact, sees Japan,—not at all as Japan 
really is,—but as Japan and the Japan- 
ese seem to us. There are photo- 


Clarence 
Ludlow 
Brownell 


graphs, well selected. The range of 


Japan is followed in profuse variety, 
baths and babies, men and women, 
feast and drink, toys, games and tem- 
ples, married life, the school, the good 
woman, geishas, missionaries and the 
new civilization. The language is 
described at great length, with much 
harping on its honorific terms which 
on the Japanese make the impression, 
and no more, made on us by the “God- 
be-with-you” which has shrunk to 
“good-bye.” The book has its many 
accuracies in the use and translitera- 
tion of Japanese terms. It has Western 
humor and a lively style. Part has 
been in McClure’s. But it is, to bor- 
tow Holmes’ phrase, “Tom’s John” 
and not at all “John’s John,” as its 
title implies. 
* * * 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale is the 
emier Democrat of our day. There 
We the are many who believe in 
People the people when it does 
Seward well. He believes in it when 
Male it does ill, certain in the 
end that it will do right. In the 39 
articles which he contributed a year 
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ago to the New York American, gath- 
ered in this volume, this confidence 
shines on every page. More is needed. 
Mere confidence is not enough. There 
are laws also which govern the people 
and are greater than they and these 
articles are not always clear at this 
point, but there is not one of them or 
one of the anniversary and college 
addresses which make the rest of the 
volume, which is not full of the radiant 
trust in democracy as a creed, in 
mutual aid as a practice and in the 
world’s progress as a certainty with 
which for forty years Dr. Hale has 
inspired young men and young women. 
It is one of the signs of the times that 
this New England prophet and seer 
who began life a rank individualist is 
now at so many points and in so much 
a convert to socialism, or rather asso- 
cialism. 
* * x 

The successful verse Mr. Torrence 
wrote in the “House of a Hundred 
Lights” ensures sound 
workmanship in his heroic 
play, “El Dorado.” When 
in his prologue he pro- 


El Dorado 


Ridgely 
Torrence 


poses that 


The gold five-keyed Elizabethan horn 
Shall be for us the soothing instrument. 


he frames both the let and the limit 
of his work. Here is fair, even good 
verse, with often a striking phrase— 
“the wonder and wine of day” or lines 


—the wise hours that make for us 
The heaven-presaging briefness of a flower. 
—light things, wandering chords 
Voiced by a passing and impermanent wind. 


But no one line leaps and lives in 
all this smooth flow of well-graded, 
heroic measures, nor can the form 
itself be given life. It moves us still 
in its old music; bit no new breath 
can sound it to effectual beauty or any 
fresh finger find its stops. There is a 
subtle incommunicable correspondence 
between an age and its drama. The 
two die together for either poetic or 
practical use, though every man is 
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tempted once in his life and falls— 
into the Elizabethan play and Mr. 
Torrence walks on the higher levels 
of this tempter’s mount from which 
he sees the Spanish conquistador, his 
love and the sad chance and hazard of 
lives shadowed and blasted with no 
fruit. 
*K * * 

Mr. Sinclair, vice-principal of a 
Canadian Normal School at Ottawa, 
ESciencent has set himself to prove 
Education there is a science of educa- 
Semue tion, and does so by alter- 
Sinclair ing his definition of a sci- 
ence so as to make it equivalent to an 
art. A man who in his opening sen- 
tence confuses the “science” of physics 
and of medicine has never grasped the 
distinction between an art and a sci- 
ence. Medical science there is, but no 
science of medicine —an art rather. 
Mr. Sinclair has in his rather narrow 
and academic thesis given a useful 
summary of the present aspect of the 
art of education and catalogued, with 
appropriate illustrations, the sciences 
ancillary to this art. His title is a 
question of definitions. His matter is 
a map of the normal school situation at 
its best. At its worst, it is inconceiv- 
ably bad, producing men and women 
puffed with method and ignorant of a 
great art. 


Samuel 


* * * 


Mr. Greene has brought together in 

a single volume three miracle plays 
Pontius Pilatewhich have before appeared 
Theos in various guise, one “The- 
a ophile,” first published in 
a 1898. These follow the 
familiar model to which Longfellow 
turned in the miracle play embedded 
in the Golden Legend. The first fol- 
lows closely the Gospels and mediaeval 
legend. The other two give form in 
fluent verse to folk lore. Easily writ- 
ten, these plays are of the order which 
charm when read aloud under a favor- 
able environment—say a studio—but 
which when read have no content. 
Their form runs from line to line with- 
out a break. but a poet who ventures 


to use a line like “Lift her up ten- 
derly,” errs even in his echoes. 
OK o* *K 


There is what some reviewers will 
call a touch of the morbid in these 
poems. This always is in 
Cee @* verse that has end on the 
bitter lees of life as has this. 
The bitter and the sweet 
meet when such lees are wrung. This 
is no high note, but has the lyric 
pitch :— 


Alice Herbert 


A lover said, “I do not hate the years 

That touch to grey the softness of her hair, 

For me Remembrance leaves the sunlight 
there. 


I love the lines that colder eyes than mine 

Read on the spirit-fairness of her face. 

The soul’s handwriting tells its inward 
grace. 


But once around her beauty, still so dear, 

Blew an enchanted air: a mystery 

That shook my heart, but kept its own 
from me. 


There was a secret hidden in her eyes, 
And in her voice one note I thrilled to hear. 
Have the years slain it ere I read it clear? 


Even as he spoke. her soft eyes met his own 

And answered. For behind their love and 
truth 

Shone the lost magic and immortal youth. 


* * ok 


Mr. Arthur B. Chamberlain, in this 
useful but rather commonplace vol- 
ian ume, makes the measure of 
Gainsborough his own criticism by leaving 
Arthur B, “the decision as to the rela- 
Chamberlain tive greatness of Reynolds 
and Gainsborough to the individual 
taste.” To all but English critics, the 
difference is perfectly clear. Reynolds 
was a great portrait painter. Gains- 
borough was a great painter. Rey- 
nolds was a colorist because a portrait 
calls for color. Gainsborough was @ 
still greater colorist because his art 
demanded it. ‘This little book, not 
large, a little overweighted with bio- 
graphical detail, a little underweight 
in the illuminating criticism, reviews 
the life and work of the man, giving 
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the usual facts and reaching the usual 
conclusion on them, but not giving his 
landscape its due. What this com- 
pend lacks is enthusiasm, and it shows 
very little appreciation of the great 
change in the estimate of this artist in 
the past thirty years. It was once con- 
sidered extravagant for Ruskin to rate 
Gainsborough above Reynolds. No 
one can longer feel this. The illustra- 
tions are small and rather inky, poorly 
processed. 
’ * * 


This admirable book can be unhesi- 
tatingly recommended. An old-fash- 
‘is ioned rider will object to 
Horsewoman being told that “the canter 
AleeM. and gallop merge imper- 
scan ceptibly into each other” 
when they sharply change into each 
other, and it is the gallop which 
merges imperceptibly into the run, a 
horse’s highest speed, at once his 
easiest and most perilous movement. 
But this is a detail. Mrs. Hayes writes 
from the widest practical experience 
as rider and teacher in India, Ceylon, 
China and South Africa. English, as 
the book is in its treatment, its advice 
and information on all the appprten- 
ances of riding, bridles, saddles and 
habit, are most knowing, full of sug- 
gestion as to safety and control. The 
bits are heavier than an American pre- 
fers, but the seat is most correct. The 
Mumerous photographs are well 
chosen, taken and accurate. The chap- 
ters enter with great detail into the 
haps and mishaps of the rider. A 
teissue of a previous work, the present 
edition is rewritten in the light of 
experience in hunting and rough rid- 
ing, and its advice is tempered by a 
keen sense of the practical risk of rid- 
ing, which only those appreciate who 
have ridden much. As with sailing, 
the longer the experience, the more 

idious the care. No book equal 
fo this has recently appeared. 
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Mr. Barber has found a new field 
and made it so completely his own 
that his successor can only 
add to what he has first 
Edwin atlee; described. The German 

; potter, many have long 
since discovered, began American pot- 
tery for the Middle States, though 
Staffordshire potters played their 
share. Mr. Barber has, however, laid 
bare and for the first time the work of 
these potters from the Palatinate in a 
slip-ware made in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury and continued into the Nine- 
teenth, describing, with illustrations 
in color and in black and white, 
this earliest of American ware of 
artistic value in “Tulip Ware of the 
Pennsylvania-German Potters.” Mod- 
estly published as one of the “Art 
Handbooks” of the Pennsylvania 
Museum and School of Industrial Art, 
the book is the one first most impor- 
tant work in this field, and writes with 
authority an entire chapter, hitherto 
wholly unknown in American ceram- 
ics. Mr. Barber sketches early Ger- 
man immigration, describes the slip- 
ware made in central Germany, takes 
up in detail the tools used and cata- 
logues a series of examples extending 
over a century, the earlier remarkable 
for their use of the tulip as a motive. 
Farther study of connecting examples 
is needed, but it is probable that the 
German originals of this tulip ware 
represent a part of the fruitful stock 
of similar ware, which spread from 
Persian potters in Rhodes and passed 
into central Europe by three clearly 
defined routes, the Danube, up the 
Adriatic and by way of the Rhone. 
This Pennsylvania tulip-ware is, in 
short, the last ripple of Persian faience. 
Whatever its first origin, this hand- 
book begins its study and offers to col- 
lectors a new, though not limited, 
field. It has more original work than 
any ten ordinary manuals in ceramics. 


Tulip Ware 
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Photographs and a minute account 
of a visit to a Tawarek camp about 
A Search for 200 miles south of Biskra, 
we Mesked at Gomar, give this ram- 
bling work of travel its spe- 
cific value. Starting from 
Biskra, Mr. King went in the spring 
of the year to Wargla—not a difficult 
trip, visiting Tonggourt, and returned 
by way of Gomar. There he met the 
small camp of Touaregs, as they are 
usually called, who had come up from 
the Sahara. This Berber riding, 
plundering race, who fill a vast area 
have been the subject of much French 
inquiry, research and record. Mr. 
King writes with the usual disregard 
by the English traveller of research, 
and he quotes varying authorities with 
equal attention. He has written a 
sprightly book of travel, collected a 
melange of information on this little- 
known race, and transliterated his 
names with reckless disregard of the 
original alphabet. Gamit, the Moor- 
ish Minister, on page 248, should be 
Garnit. 


: w.J. Harding 
King 


*x* * x 


Given, an English fishing village 
turned summer resort, a literary man’s 
wife madly jealous on the 
surface, madly another way 
Margery __ below, because his younger 
Willams = brother, a vaudeville actor, 
detaches, not the wife, but the hus- 
band, too busy to give his wife the 
daily attention she needs, to make a 
tragedy of this common-place situa- 
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tion, and leave you feeling the bitter 
drop which life’s cup will never lose’ 
for the woman that blunders—this is 
the problem worked out in her second 
novel by the author of “The Late 
Returning.” That was a single vivid 
spurt of description, in the air, but 
also in hot light. This time the men 
and women live and move, and while 
the gamut is limited, within it the 
touch is true and full of fresh technical 
power and keen perception of the life 
that now is and men and women of a 
certain English order as they are. 


* * x 


A certain sharp definition of outline 
marks these six stories, each of them 
The Change like a spark struck out by 
of Heart the contact and shock of 
Margaret’ = character. In none of them 
Briscoe is it the narrative; but the 
situation which reveals the character 
and now that they are gathered from 
their various appearance in a single 
volume, they have the common. interest 
of one method applied to widely dif- 
ferent personalities. They display, as 
Mr. Hopkins’s work has shown year 
by year, an increasing perception of 
the fashion in which human beings 
react, to use a laboratory term, and 
they have that use of the simpler sur- 
roundings and familiar utterance of 
American life which comes to those 
who see that in the story the vivid 
comes not from what happens in inci- 
dent, but from what is in character. 


The London Athenaeum in its issue 
for October 31 says “we are able to 
state authoritatively that, in spite of 
rumors to the contrary, no biography 
of Whistler has at present been au- 
thorized by his legal representatives.” 

ee Se 

Probably no cover was ever put on 
a work of fiction that received so much 
favorable comment as has the cover of 
“The Fortunes of Fifi,” Molly Elliot 
Seawell’s new novel. The artists that 


devote their time to this branch of 
book-making are little known to the 
public, though their work plays an im- 
portant part in modern publishing. 
Margaret Armstrong, who designed 
“The Fortunes of Fifi” cover, though 
a very young woman, probably stands 
at the head of her profession in this 
country. Her work is in such demand 
that in order to secure her services 
commissions must be placed with her 
many months in advance. 
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TIMELY DISCUSSIONS 
ON LATE BOOKS 
ernie an nena AA emt 


By QUENTIN MacDONALD 


Suggested by the picture “ Anterior Vision” 
in the Wanamaker Paris Salon 
Exhibition. 
The dawn flaunts her ribbons of yellow light 
A-down the long river of blue; 


And casts a glint on each ripple white; 
From the gray, the sun bursts through. 


The forests glower along the banks 
And rear their stern columns brown, 

Phoebus kisses lightly the leafy ranks, 
Albeit, protesting they frown. 


Half hidden among the foliaged bowers, 
Two maidens majestic and tall, 
Await the glad day midst the waking flow- 


ers, 
efe And list to the wood-birds’ matin call. 


Far up where the river capriciously bends, 
A galley, light-breezed appears, 
Down the sparkling waters its course it 


wends, 
Till the dark-shadowed nook it nears. 


Trembling, they watch it approaching nigh, 
And each in her heart questions low, 

Pride purses two lips, from the others a sigh 
Bursts and tears in the deep eyes show. 


Is it love that comes in that white-winged 
ship, 
With Fortune aloft on its prow? ea 
Does that Fortune approach with smiling 
lips, efe 
Or is unkindness writ on her brow? 


The one cries, “I care not for Fortune or 


And why for a lover should I await, 


ate, 
' What need of her bounties have I? 
Why for Love’s small caresses sigh? 


But the other whispers in gentle tone, 
“I would that Love came to me, 
It were sad to live all life alone, 
Ne’er caring nor cared-for to be.” 
* * * * * = 
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How afen do Earth’s fair daughters pause 
thus, 
On the threshold of womanhood’s day, 
And with wistful eyes and quick-throbbing 
pulse, 
Seek to pierce the dim Future way? 


te 


Always a hope hovers yonder and bright, 
Obscure but suggestively fair, 

Always the rose color tempts the sight, 
To make eager the maiden’s prayer. 


But some with contempt and indifference 


gaze, 
Their hearts all selfish and cold and 


steel, 


In them life’s best promise no warmth can 


raise, 


ofs They scorn to anticipate woe or weal. 


But many of tenderer heart there are, 
Whose fondness innate and gently sweet, 
Causes their eyes to gaze afar 
Where High Hope rests aloft on majestic 
seat. 


O cannot that oncoming, promising barge, 
Bring joy to such and Love’s fullsome 


bliss, 


Can it not bring all Love’s blessings large, 
And a lover’s surrendering kiss? 


There are some meritorious verses 
in “The Wreck of the Myrtle,” a small 
volume of poems by Pro- 

The Wreck of fessor William Morris 
the Myrtle* Stine, of Swarthmore. As 
we understand,’ Professor 

Stine has been experimenting in poet- 
ics for a number of years past, but his 
natural modesty and a high ideal of 
standard have apparently hitherto pre- 
vented his exploiting his work before 
the public. The book just issued, how- 
ever, seems in many ways to justify his 
action in now coming forward. His 
verse shows fundamentally a poetic 
spirit, combined with a philosophic ten- 
dency and an appreciation of mankind 
and nature with a broad sympathy em- 
bracing both. It further shows the 
scholar in its painstaking and its re- 
gard for a technique as nearly perfect 
as possible within the range of its 
author’s ability, while the impress of a 
cultured mind is discernible in its 
every line. 


The opening poem in the book and 
the one that gives it its name, “The 
Wreck of the Myrtle,” is a narrative 
poem of four parts, pretentious in 
length, it would appear, but well sus- 
tained in interest and a high criterion 
of poetic force. The romance is full of 
feeling, the situation clearly and 
strongly pictured, fatality persisting 
throughout, but persisting in that un- 
obtrusive way which makes atmos- 
phere instead of melodramatic disaster. 
A lesser artist woud no doubt have 
dwelt upon the final catastrophe, dilat- 
ing upon it in the hope of attaining a 
forceful dramatic height, but Professor 
Stine, with a truer instinct, implies 
rather than describes in detail, thus 
following out Tolstoy’s statement that 
“True Art is capable of illimitable 
expansion.” 

The best poem in the book from the 
point of inspiration is that entitled, 
“Transfiguration.” This shows af 
intensity of soul and a deeper outpour- 








*The Wreck of the Myrtle.” By William M. Stine 
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ing of spirit than appear anywhere else 

in the volume. Here the author has 

for a moment surrendered himself to 

an inward impulse and has let that in 

his heart speak forth unrestrainedly. 
Listen to this: 


From the depths of the calm and silent 
night, : 

From the gleam of the distant sphere of 
light; 

In the hush and*awe of the midnight hour ; 

There falls onthe soul an unseen power; 

Like the echoes of some passing strain, 

That wakes to melody again. 

And Fancy to the vision brings, 

Ilumn’ed with some celestial tide, 

The grace and charm, that the day denied. 

By power divine it takes the laboring 

‘ thought, 

The things of day, with dullness fraught ; 

And, on its wide, aspiring wings, 

It bears them, in majestic flight, 

Unto serene exalted height 

Above the life of toil and wrong. 

And, there, transformed in this spirit light, 

Like the passing hosts of the splendid night, 

They move divine as strains of song; 

In ecstacy of inspired thought, 

And rapture with far meaning fraught. 

O vision of the mist and night; 

The Spirit Hosts, and the chrismal light! 

The heart grows sure in faith through you, 

The beautiful is true. 


“A Hymn to the Intellect” displays 
more of personal thought and expres- 
sion of individual opinion concern- 
ing present day conditions and tenden- 
cies. The limitations of science forms 
the central theme, the whole being a 
dissertation on the possibilities of the 
tealms beyond into which the intellect, 
no matter how powerful, cannot pene- 
trate. 


For example: 


O faltering mind! 
Your conquering power stays at the gates 
of life! 
Beyond their bounds no human strength 
can fare, 
The lore, which as God’s work to men 
you bear, 
Is human still, from age when it was rife, 
And struggle in your strife! 


Beyond all thought: 
There moves a Hand, which shapes in 
unknown way 
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The vast and small; and grants life’s 
secret strength ; 
Here ends your: quest, O Human Mind, 
at length, 
Beyond:the mystic realm of Master's sway, 
Eternal barriers stay! 


Again in the latter portion of the 
volume there are some:nature poems, 
and several of these contdin quite a 
degree of lyric power and beauty. 

Here we have: 


Flitting, painted butterfly, 
Wanton mote, you flutter by 
Poising lignt on gauzy wind: 
Filmy, airy, dainty thing! 


Little sportive, trembling flower, 
Fairy for a summer hour, 

Spirit loosed from sordid earth, 
Grown divine through higher birth; 
If on wing you broke in song, 
Gaily as you float along, 

What a clear and elfin lay, 

What a merry roundelay, 

You would lilt from tiny throat; 
Wanton, filmy, floating mote! 

A sweet, etheral ecstacy 

You would utter in your glee, 
Clear as note of woodland fay,— 
Echoing, dying, far away; 

Soft as strains from spiraled shell, 
The fairies blow in hidden dell, 
When around the woodland flower 
They merrily dance on a woodland hour. 
The haunting sweetness of your song 
In airy echoes would prolong; 
Upon the fragrant air would float 
Softer, finer, more remote, 

Than trumpet notes of mystic spell 
Blown by elf from purple bell, 

The morning-glories gay unfold 
For bugle of a fairy bold. 


On the whole the book is as com- 
mendable a book of verse as has ap- 
peared for some time, somewhat less 
marked, it is true, by poetic exuber- 
ance and temperamental intensity than 
Mr. Scheffauer’s recent work “Of 
Both Worlds,” but more artistically 
molded, more accurate in mechanical 
execution, often more musical in ef- 
fect, employing a choice word selection 
and a careful discrimination in the use 
of rhyme, often original in thought 
and frequently rich in figure. 
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Undoubtedly, Mrs. Wharton is an 
imitator of Mr. Henry James, but her 
justification lies in the fact 
that her work is an infinite 
improvement upon that of 
her master. he Henry 
James style of fiction can be tolerate: 


Sanctuary* 


only upon certain conditions; Mrs, 
Wharton fulfils the conditions, Mr. 
James does not. 

The requirements are spontaneity, 
better conciseness and a touch of dra- 
matic power. 

“Sanctuary” far excels “The Valley 


MISS VERNEY 


From ‘‘ Sanctuary” 





*“Sanctuary.” By Edith Wharton 
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of Decision,” in point of popular 
demand. It as well carries out its mis- 
sion as a piece of literary fiction. The 
James school is prone to undue lengthi- 
ness and to a “beating about the 
push ;” happily, Mrs. Wharton has dis- 
covered how much more she can say 
in fewer words and how much better 
and more vivid are her impressions 
when thus condensedly put. 

“Sanctuary” begins after the fashion 
of “The Mettle of the Pasture.” It 
soon swerves from that course, how- 
ever, and by so doing, depicts a second 
solution to the problem propounded 
by Mr. Allen. It is interesting to note 
how, in similar positions, two girls 
fight each her own battle and arrive 
each at her own decision, to note how 
each follows out her particular deter- 
mined course and what is the result of 
that following in each _ individual 
instance. 

Mrs. Wharton is less sombre than 
Mr. Allen. Her book has more of sun- 
lit strength, of-optimistic radiance. Her 
people are more natural, more real than 
are the people in “The Mettle of the 
Pasture,” the ideals upheld are as high 
but their attainment is worked for with 
less harrowing effort. The contrasts 
in character are skilfully managed and 
monotony avoided in this way, the 
backgrounds are less elaborate and life 
itself is brought vividly to the fore. 

The mistake so often made in 
psychological studies comes through 
the tendency to enwrap things in mist, 
to deal with spirits disembodied. Mrs. 
Wharton makes no such error. The 
flesh is there, the spirit that animates 
it is expressed in the written thoughts 
and the actual deeds. Most of those 
thoughts are interesting, man’s chief- 
est study being man, and so also do 
most of the actions call for heedfulness, 
For while the story as a whole bears 
the impress of an analytic mind, it also 
shows a deep humanity of heart and a 
sympathetic comprehension of a wide 
fange of man’s nature. The deft 
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touches of the dramatic make the nec- 
essary heights and depths and break 
the wearisome dead level. 

We do not tire of “Sanctuary,” we 
read till we finish, and after we have 
finished we find it persistently in our 
thoughts and speculations are engen- 
dered as to its questions and the 
answers offered. 

And we do not forget the grace and. 
ease and poetic imagery of the writing. 
There are many new, delicately-con- 
ceived, daintily and beautifully 
wrought figures of speech. 


* 


, 


- 


Mr. Major has tried hard to do 
something original; the attempt is 
fair; the characteristic 
overweight of sentimental- 
ity, marring as usual the 
entire story. 

Indiana has been made the basis of 
operations in the tale, Indiana in the 
early nineteenth century, during those 
pioneer days when the West was 
young and the battlefield for enter- 
prising Easterners. 

It all has to do with a love story 
that begins in the first chapter and 
culminates in marriage upon the last 
page of the last chapter. Such a love 
story, it should have been beautiful 
and probably was in Mr. Major’s first 
conception of it, but his strain after 
novelty and complication wears the 
romance out by dint of much mauling 
and what with halts and vain repeti- 
tions, tries our patience nearly to the 
limit. 

Rita was too meek, too easily led; 
naturally, she would have been an 
ideal heroine; Mr. Major’s peculiar 
form of genius distorts her finest 
characteristics. 

Dic, too, should have been the 
strong, reliant young backwoodsman. 
Mr. Major makes him lovable but 
imparts to him inconsistent portions 
of weakness, and drags him into 
periods of odd impotency. 


* 


The Forest 
Hearth* 








*“The Forest Hearth” By Charles Major. 
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Justice is the overdrawn religious 
mother, stern, implacable, sanctimon- 
ious. Enough that we weary of her 
soon. 

Billy Little, the Eben Holden of the 
story, is the best drawn character of 
all. In him we find the quaint philos- 
opher, the generous heart, the 
smoother of the ways. 

There are chapters very sweet and 
interesting; the fault lies in too little 
plot construction, which lack has evi- 
dently impelled the author to employ 
some ingenuous elasticity. This, 
together with Mr. Major’s weakness 
for the sentimental and his proneness 
to platitudes (meant for humorous 
philosophies) spoils what would 
under more skilful treatment, have 
been a thoroughly interesting and pic- 
turesque story. 

x * * 


Mr. Lloyd Mifflin is the modern 
Prince of Sonneteers. “Who’s Who” 
says that his written sonnets 
number five hundred, over 
three hundred of these hav- 
ing been published. Those 
of us who know “At the Gates of 
Song,” “The Slopes of Helicon” and 
“The Fields of Dawn,” collections pub- 
lished in 1898 and 1900 respectively, 
look forward with eagerness to the ap- 
pearance in print of those yet unpub- 
lished songs, and it is with more than 
cordiality that we greet “Castalian 
Days.” 

The new collection contains fifty 
sonnets, and in them Mr. Mifflin is at 
his best. They cover a variety of sub- 
jects, some being the result of a con- 
templation of certain great paintings, 
others being paraphrases of classic 
poems, in particular those of Theo- 
critus, others being the expression of 
Mr. Mifflin’s views on life, present- 
day tendencies and immortality; still 
others being pastoral and descriptive 
verses oftentimes fashioned after the 
old Greek lyric. 


Castalian 
Days* 


* + Castalian Days.’ By Lloyd Mifflin 


On every page Mr. Mifflin shows 
the artist, on every page he shows the 
poet, not always the inspired poet, it is 
true, he being a poet-of culture rather 
than a poet of.inspiration, but ever the 
scholar, the-worshipper of beauty, the 
firm. believer ig; the spirit, the, un- 
swerving follower of the highest and 
best that the literature.of all the ages 
has to present and at all times a stand- 
ard of dignity, a standard of techni- 
cal excellence is preserved. The 
of culture never fails in his adherence 
to the perfectly proportionate in his 
calm and restraint of the passions, 
Thus Mr. Mifflin writes of the hills, 
the rivers, the shepherds, and the 
sheep, writes with the artist’s appre- 
ciation of harmonious color, with the 
musician’s appreciation of exquisite 
melody, but in many instances with- 
out the full burst of song as from the 
bird’s throat, the free, uncontrolled 
warble that comes spontaneously from 
an overflowing soul. But when he 
writes of the trend of the present day 
age, the artistic sensibility in its loath- 
ing of the sordid, the poet’s contempt 
for the material, bursts forth, the 
prophet cries aloud in stentorian tones, 
with emotion and force unequalled. 


The accursed rage for wealth, devoid of 
ruth, 
Fumes in the breast of peoples and of 
Kings ; 
Is this the guerdon that the century 
brings— 
Insatiate avarice with relentless tooth? 
Where is the promise of the Nation's 
youth,— 
The dreams icarian—the auroral wings? 
That earlier quest of unmaterial things,— 
High principle, religion, honor, truth? 
What shall relume our spiritual night 
While brazen Progress, cloaking 
greed, : 
Crushes the soul ’neath her Mammonian 
car? ae 
What dayspring rises for the Spirits 
need? 
What of the Soul’s inviolable star? 
Torch of the years! is this thy vaunted 
Light? 


————e 
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And again, as he looks forward to 
the end of things, to the grand im- 
mortal day, a spiritual flood sweeps 
over him and he speaks thus: 


Mountains shall wear away, from base to 


sky 
Shall crumble, and by Rivers carried on, 
Glut, through the aeons, the unfathomed 
yawn 
Of deepest seas. The Sea itself shall dry,— 
Shriveled, the illimitable land shall lie 
A waste, within whose blank dominion 
No hand may pluck the rose; the paling 
sun 
Shall rise and set, nor beam on mortal eye; 
Then as some dreaded whirlwind in the 
night 
Swirls through the air embers of dying 


fires, 
So shall the Breath of God, foretold of 
yore, 
Sweep star and sun and system, and their 
light 
Shall be as sparks from smoldering fu- 
neral pyres 
Darkened and dead, and Time shall be no 
more. 


Hence we can see that Lloyd Mifflin, 
éminently the poet of culture, is yet 
among those who feel at times the 
potent, mysterious force of inspira- 
tion; that he is indeed of that elect 
few who experience the glorious mo- 
ments of transfiguration; that few 
whose souls seem nearer to God! 

he, Oe. 

Mr. Hugh Black, known as the most 

popular preacher in Scotland, has made 
for himself the reputation 

Work of an essay-writer of un- 

Friendship* usual strength and literary 
merit. 

His “Friendship,” first published in 
1898, has been placed among classics 

with Emerson’s essay on the 
nay subject and Cicero’s “De Amici- 


Since “Friendship” we have had 
from Mr. Black’s pen “Culture and 
Restraint,” a broad-minded, fair- 
minded, practical treatment of a great 
subject, and marked by the force of 
teligious fervor and religious inspira- 


*“Work”’ “Friendship.” By Hugh Rlack 


tion; and now, just when the world is 
going mad over the making of money, 
Mr. Black comes forward with the cry 
“Halt!” in the form of his book 
“Work.” Work—what is it? What 
does it mean? To the modern man 
and woman it means the necessary 
mode for procuring sustenance; it 
means the maintenance of life, the 
have-to in the prolongation of exist- 
ence; it means the possible way to 
luxury, to ease, to idleness—yes, idle- 
ness, luxurious indolence is the ideal, 
and work is the means, not the end; it 
is compulsory, not enjoyable. 

Mr. Black puts the situation as only 
a man who sees the conditions clearly 
and feels the imminent peril of their 
continuance, as only a man whose 
lofty ideals rebel and whose spirit 
longs for the higher things, can put it. 
He harks back to Rome and points out 
the deterioration that followed tha 
ability of a large class to live without 
working, without legitimate employ- 
ment. Like a prophet, he draws the 
picture and with warning finger points 
to it, “Beware.” What is the old say- 
ing, “Satan finds some mischief for 
idle hands to do.” Idleness is not a 
thing to be desired; it is the first step 
to vice, to degradation. What we want 
is work—hard work—steady work, 
work for the hand or work for the 
brain. We need it, and we need it not 
because it brings the dollar which will 
bring the luxury, but because man’s 
mission is to accomplish his own high- 
est development, and development 
means training, training physical and 
mental. 

No great thing has ever been accom- 
plished without industry. As Mr. 
Black points out, Stevenson, the great- 
est stylist of our times, has written 
how much hard work, how long and 
careful a labor went to the accomplish- 
ment of that style, and we have only to 
go to Tennyson, Milton and Michael 
Angelo to find examples of master- 
pieces effected through hard work. 
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True, as Mr. Black states, “Genius 
cannot be explained as an_ infinite 
capacity to take pains, for without that 
something we call genius the pains will 
be wasted.” The power to do is there, 
but what is power without the will to 
use it? How many talents have been 
hidden in napkins because the pos- 
sessor was too lazy to exert nimselt by 
the employment of them? Look at 
Coleridge — unhappy failure because 
he could not bear pain, but must turn 
to the morphine. Whoever reads 
“Christabel” without the most poignant 
regret for its unfinished state? No, if 
a man have genius he must aid that 
genius by application; if he have not 
genius, he can cultivate a certain 
ability by assiduous industry. 


We should work because we love. 
work. Our work should be the out- 
come of sentiment. When a woman 
sweeps a room she should do it be- 
cause by so doing she is adding to the 
comfort of the home wherein she 
dwells with her loved ones. When a 
man uses his hand in manual labor or 
his brain in a business transaction he 
should experience a pleasure in that, 
first, he is fulfilling his duty to those 
dependent upon him; in that, second, 
he is making possible the education, 
the proper training of his children, 
the comfort of his wife, and, thirdly, 
he should feel an exaltation in that he 
is making the best of himself, that he 
is employing the gifts God has given 
him and is performing his mission, the 
mission of ascendant development. 

Carl Hilty in “Happiness” says: 

“The greatest unhappiness which 
one can experience is to have a life to 
live without a work to do, and to come 
to the end of life without its fruit of 
accomplished work.” 


Surely there can be no greater sat- 
isfaction than the consciousness of a 
day industriously spent! And the rest 
that follows is all the sweeter because 


of the labor. As Mr. Black declares, 


e¢“Trelawny.” By Holman Freeland 


the Sabbath was given for rest and 
blessed is the man who can pass six 
days in toil, be it physical or mental, 
and on Sunday give his time to his 
soul. 

Work is a matter of habit, and once 
begun the habit grows as all habits 
grow—only working is a habit most 
devoutly to be wished for. We could 
talk for hours on Mr. Black’s book. 
It contains the foundations for dozens 
of essays, dozens of sermons. But its 
best quality is its adaptibility for con- 
stant and individual use. It is a book to 
keep near one, to consult at all times, 
to derive strength from and inspira- 
tion. Its fundamental quality is sincer- 
ity, its sincerity carries conviction. 
That it evinces erudition, insight, 
broad-mindedness, sympathy and liter- 
ary excellence only makes it the more 
pleasurable to read, the more readily 
comprehended, the more easily em- 
ployed. 

It is a masterly stroke on the part 
of the publishers that they have issued 
in uniform binding with “Work” the 
book “Friendship.” The two make 
handbooks that no earnest reader and 
thinker should be without. 


ok ok ok 


Trelawny must be brought before 
the public. It is undeniably among the 
best of the season’s novels. 
It shows originality, versa- 
tility and interest, continu- 
ously sustained. We would 
credit its author with being a person 
of action, thought, observation, erudi- 
tion and literary talent. Holman Free- 
land may be man or woman, there are 
touches in the book that almost com- 
strain us to mark the work that of a 
feminine hand ; yet again when we look 
at it we think of the author as a maf, 
a man as artistic in taste and as emo- 
tional in temperament as Trelawny, 
himself, a man as kindly and gentle 
in heart as Quasimodo; a man as up 
right in principle as Dr. Woodruff. 


Trelawny* 
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It is not a new subject to which we 
are introduced in Trelawny’s story, but 
itis a new treatment of a theme as old 
astime. The conflict in man between 
the flesh and the spirit is strongly, 
strikingly typified; nothing describes 
it so well as the description of Trel- 
awny’s masterpiece, the masterpiece 
that but two pairs of eyes were ever to 
see, the masterpiece whose destiny 
because of its sacredness, was the fire. 

This was what Delacroix saw on 
Trelawny’s canvas: 


“In the centre, against the deep blue 
darkness of night, stood the figure of a 
man, straining upwards, with tense mus- 
cles; the head thrown back in quarter pro- 
file, one desperate hand stretched far above. 
Bending down to meet him an ethereal 
figure hovered on poised wings, dimly seen, 
her pale face lit with a divine tenderness, 


offering in her hands a crown of purest I 


light. The face was of haunting beauty. 

“Towards this vision the man strove in an 
agony of effort. But about his feet, clutch- 
ing his knees, crouched a red bacchante, 
aflame with lust, one fierce hand twined 
round his drooping wrist. 


Savage riot. 


lurid tones below.” 


No ordinary problem play is this, 
wherein the woman, discontented with 
her cold and unamusing husband, finds 
consolation in a passion awaiting her 
outside. This story strikes a higher 
key in the scale of human ethics and 
philosophies. Here the woman suffers 
in silence, her soul craving the greater 
warmth of an attentive husband’s love ; 
her woman’s heart secretly rebelling 
against the preoccupation which made 
impossible all the little loverlike cour- 
tesies which make of a man the chival- 
tous knight always. But Margaret 
Johnstone was too pure, too spiritual 
to ease her heart-ache by accepting 
caresses other than rightfully hers. 

Trelawny was by no means a moral 
man. Easy-going, fastidious, artistic 
and impressionable, woman was his 
Plaything until he looked upon Mar- 


Her mouth was, 
stained with wine; her features twisted in| 
The cold night—blue back- | 
ground yielded in subtle gradations to the \ 
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garet Johnstone’s pure, womanly face. 
Even then passionate desire and the 
yearning for possession were almost 
too strong for his feeble moral sus- 
taining—only the unapproachable atti- 
tude of the woman herself, so gracious 


ART#He 
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MARGARET JOHNSTONE 
From ‘ Trelawny” 
Copyright, 1903, by Edward J. Clode 


yet so unassailable, saved him from the 
great error. He dared not employ his 
customary tactics or her friendship 
were lost. As it was, the confession 
came and with it the necessary separa- 
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tion. For Trelawny was the hard part, 
but he showed his innate nobility by 
bearing it. Margaret Johnstone never 
loved him—no doubt that made her 
stand the easier, but it also showed 
how little fleshy passion entered into 
her being. Through it all she gave 
her devotion to the cold, scientific, 
prosy husband, through his icy, unin- 
teresting exterior she saw his capa- 
bility for heroism, a heroism in one 
instance so remarkably displayed. But 
she felt a mother’s compassion for the 
man who had fallen under the spell 
of her sweet presence, her beautiful 
attitude made his position more endur- 
able. 

Margaret Johnstone is a character 
into which the ideal enters with the 
perfectly natural human. Her spirit 


with the spirit of Quasimodo and the 
great heart of Dr. Woodruff and the 
innocent. absorption of Mr. Johnstone 
give the lights, the delicate, softly 


radiant, the strongly beautiful colors 
to the picture. Trelawny, fascinating. 
debonair, variable in mood and light 
in language and temperament, fills in 
the paler shadows, Paris, alluring, de- 
structive Paris, Parisian society, and 
London’s slums give sufficient back- 
ground. But how often the lights 
change, how often other shadows flit 
across the canvas, how dark and cin- 
der-filled the cloud that drops upon it 
all at the time of the Charity Bazaar 
fire, how black falls the curtain of 
Death when Trelawny drops, laid low 
by de Musillac’s pistol-shot. Just as 
the great masterpiece was torn into 
shreds and thrown into the hearth-fire 
by the faithful Delacroix, so when 
Trelawny’s life goes out, seems to van- 
ish the picture of his career, of his 
struggle, his heartbreaking passion 
and impotence. 

But the impression, vivid, even start- 
ling, remains long after as memory 
probably stamped upon Delacroix’s 
brain that strained figure and that 
angel’s face and halo. 


*‘ Friendship.” By Ruth Ogden 
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Friendship is an old theme and one 
that has been many times written 
upon, but no earnest, sin- 
cere dissertation upon it 
can be regarded as super- 
fluous, so necessary is it 
that we have the true, deeper mean- 
ings and significations of the inesti- 
mable bond that makes “two souls 
with but a single thought,” brought 
home to us. 

We are very prone to forget the 
sweetness and joys of true friendship 
in this materialistic, bustling world of 
ours. We need the words of Cicero, the 
essay of Emerson to keep alive in our 
hearts the longing, and the warmth 
that, in no matter what circumstances, 
we should feel for him or for her 
whom we can call “friend.” 

And this little volume, which one 
can read in half an hour, yet the pos- 
sibilities of which one could not 
exhaust in a year, this small book, 
“Friendship,” by Ruth Ogden, other- 
wise Mrs. Ides, cannot fail of our wel- 
come. 

Cicero and Emerson could be elabo- 
ate. They were philosophers and they 
brought their philosophic systems to 
bear upon their essays. Mr. Hugh 
Black also wrote an essay on “Friend- 
ship” more or less religious in its tone. 
But perhaps none of these bear the 
simplicity and touching qualities of 
Mrs. Ides’s tiny book which, without 
complicated philosophy and without 
“preaching” tendency, brings right 
home to us the necessity for true 
friends, both the joys of possessing 
true friends and the happiness and 
satisfaction of being staunch, loyal 
friends ourselves. 

“The highest friendship,” says Mrs. 
Ides, “is contingent. You can admire, 
and worship and even love without 
return, as some of us admire and love 
many of the world’s great heroes 
whom we have never seen; but you 
must be your best friend’s best friend. 
Only when friendship becomes recip- 
rocal does it attain its high goal.” 


Friendship* 
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And friendship must overlook 
faults; drown small weaknesses in its 
enveloping affection. Our friend may 
believe us thus and so, if in some par- 
ticular point we fail, does he loath us? 
Ah no! he but loves the more and 
trusts us. 

Friendship must always give the 
benefit of the doubt. To it, small 
courtesies, little attentions and kind- 
nesses are essential, but if perhaps 
something in this way is missing it 
were better to trust on. If our friend 
is true there is some good reason for 
the slip we may depend upon it and 
all will be right. Above all, must we 
avoid touchiness, that “over-empha- 
sized egotism” which as Mrs. Ides 
says, is “of all the traits to which this 
human nature of ours is prone, the 
most exasperating to others, and the 
most harmfully retroactive.” And in 
the same way must we avoid ecentrici- 
ties of temperament—that vain excuse 
for so many petty ills. 

It is with a very earnest enthusiasm 
that Mrs. Ides writes upon the theme. 
At the close she says: 

“May these few pages prove that 
some of us, at least, need no exhorting, 
and may they indeed serve to bring 
home to the heart of a true and faith- 
ful friend here and there in the world, 
a ‘keener sense of the delight another 
has found in his friendship.’ ” 

Surely they should do this and many 
things other. 

* ok ok 

This is another of Mr. James’s in- 

genious intricacies. Really the clever- 

ness of Mr. Henry James 
The surpasses the wonderful. 
Ambassadors* His writings remind one of 

the steady productions of 
some infallible machine whose exact 
acuracv and irreproachable handling 
of detail is a matter for astonishment 
because of its absolute incapability of 
etror. 

“The Ambassadors” is four hun- 
dred and thirty-two pages in length. 


Throughout the whole there is not one 
break in the perfect symmetry of con- 
struction, the precise measurements of 
form. Such exactitude is maddening. 
It marks the analytic, not the inspired ; 
it signifies the soulless scientific, to the 
exclusion of the poetic. 

A New England lady, fearful for 
her son’s safety in Paris, where she 
believes him to be somewhat question- 
ably engaged, sends over an ambassa- 
dor to forestall disaster. The ambassa- 
dor, delaying his mission, is followed 
by others, who are supposed to meas- 
ure the situation and bring the first 
ambassador to a sense of his duty. 

The object of it all is character- 
study, of course, and Mr. James’s 
scalpel, always skilfully used on human 
nature, is here handled with more than 
usual dexterity. His portrayal of the 
change in the views of the first ambas- 
sador, whose narrow, Puritanical ideas 
expand gradually and change to fit 
more nearly the broader, less restricted 
European standards, is most interest- 
ing, even though intricate. But the 
same old trouble is present—lack of 
dramatic force and power and of 
romantic imagination. Mr. James has 
never possessed the heart of genius, 
the ever-youthful heart, the chila-like 
exuberance that has marked all the 
greatest men of all the ages. He has 
humor—of a kind and a keen satire, 
but his attitude is that of one upon a 
pedestal who cries “I am I.” He can- 
not be sufficiently dignified to suit his 
standards of dignity, he cannot be 
sufficiently awe-inspiring in his display 
of perfectly endowed intellect. And 
he can never be sufficiently explicit in 
his explanations of his ideas. Words 
are no object to Mr. James. ‘Time is 
of slight importance. Ink and paper 
should feel flattered by his lavish use 
ot them. 

One never has to take anything for 
granted where Mr. James is concerned. 
He is like the humorist who always 
explains his joke. So Mr. James 





*“'The Ambassadors”? By Henry James 
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qualifies each statement with a com- 
mentary in parentheses; we are never 
at a loss to know why each thing is so, 
or why each character says thus, and 
does that in this way—oh no! The 
only thing we are at a loss to account 
for is the futility that always seems to 
be the result of all these sayings and 
doings. In other words, Mr. James 
conceives a situation and portrays it 
minutely—his profuseness in the finer 
points takes away much of the strength 
and so lost does the author become in 
his efforts to set it forth in well-bred, 
artistic dignity and proportion that he 
forgets to add the power of entertain- 
ment to his story, forgets that ascen- 
dency and climax are essentials of the 
novel and thus passes by his oppor- 
tunity for climax. Mr. James would 
make a much better worker on mathe- 
matical problems than a writer of 
novels. His logic, his clearness of 
intellect, his mental equipoise are ever 
in condition, but his soul—the only 
attribute that ever enabled an author 
to write a living novel or an immortal 
poem—his soul—O, what has Mr. 
James done with his soul? If only 
once we could descry a vestige of 
enthusiasm, of exuberance in his work. 
if only once we could feel a heart beat 
beneath the lines or be conscious of a 
spirit hovering over the pages, our 
interest, our sympathy, might be 
roused. But this cold-blooded, steel- 
cutting psychology—of what use can 
it be? What good do we derive from 
Mr. James’s novels? Do they not 
leave us completely unsatisfied—do 
they not try our patience with their 
labyrinthine tangles and take our time 
without giving a reward? ‘They do 
not help us in the formation of our 
ideals, they do not aid us in our hope 
to attain a higher moral and spiritual 
excellence ; they do not feed our hopes, 
our ambitions for a larger, more com- 
prehensive culture. They do not even 
appeal to the artistic sense, unless that 
sense be responsive only to the purely 
symmetrical. 
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There is “Power in Repose.” Ah, 
yes—but what kind of repose? Re 
pose that emanates the deeper wells 
of a glorious spirituality, repose that 
glows with the golden vapors escaped 
from a marvellous radiance within— 
not repose that is repose because no 
depth of inner emotion is capable of 
stirring, not repose that takes its 
derivation from a well-bred egotism 
which has schooled itself to shun im- 
pulse, to subject heart and let head 
lead the way. 

What are words save when they 
throb and by their hidden, mysterious 
powers wring forth the tears or sum- 
mon sunny smiles? As the actor must 
feel, so must the novelist experience; 
experience all the range of human emo- 
tions—give vent to the soul cries and 
yearnings—let fall the crumbs that 
feed the hungering heart. 

Rather a firebrand than a cold coal; 
rather the inspiration of the moment 
than the cool, calm, methodical, five- 
hours-a-day work of the years! 


*x * * 


Mr. Walter Russell is a poet. We 
all know that he is an artist, but the 
fact of his poetical quali- 
The Bending ties did not strike us so for- 
of the Twig *cibly before. 
“The Bending of the 
Twig” is one of those books that look 
juvenile; as a matter of fact it is just 
as appropriate, in most ways, more 
appropriate for grown-up persons. At 
all events it contains many lessons for 
adults, lessons for fathers and mothers, 
big brothers and big sisters, and well 
—for everybody who comes at all into 
contact with children and child-life. 
The usual supposition is that par- 
ents mould their children’s characters. 
Mr. Russell sees the other side of the 
situation and boldly declares that the 
purport of his book “is not to tell to 
‘grown-ups’ how to mould the lives 
of the little ones, but how the little 
ones mould the lives of the ‘grown- 
ups.’ ” 


*«The Bending of the Twig.” By Walter Russell 
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The greatest master on earth has 
said: “And a little child shall lead 
them.” If people would remember 
this more frequently, how much hap- 
jer might everyday existence be. 

Children live in a magical realm of 
imagination. What a glorious thing 
to step out of this hum-drum, ordinary 
life for brief periods, to dwell in 
regions where everything is bright and 
beautiful, and everybody is good. All 
our great poets have been, in certain 
respects, big children. Think of 
Chaucer falling on his knees to the 
spring daisy! Mr. Russell recounts 
incidents of child-life, a variety of inci- 
dents. They are stories, of course, but 
stories that consist of children’s con- 
yersations, and of events in which 
children play the leading parts. He 
has made a study of the little ones, a 
sympathetic, loving study, and as he 
writes of them, he draws pictures, 
using them for models, and these 
pictures appear profusely scattered 
through his volume. Just as_ his 
sketches are true to life and full of a 
winning charm, so are his pictures 
beautiful and sweetly winning, too. 
Dear little faces, dainty little forms, 
great masses of curls and big, soulful 
eyes. Not a head but has true beauty, 
not one but possesses individuality. 

The book is one which all lovers of 
exquisitely made volumes, should pos- 
sess, every one who reads it will surely 
be the better for that reading. Per- 
haps they will begin to feel with Mr. 
Russell 

“That He who planned the Universe 
and Man, planned Perfect Man a 
Child, and Child a Soul, and Soul 
again the Universe, which is all Love.” 

* * *x 

There seems to be a new fashion 
afoot. Happily it promises to be a 
good one. Novelists are at 
last beginning to realize 
that the Revolution, the 
Civil War and the Age of 
Napoleon have been treated of in fic- 
tion until the last of their possibilities 
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has been exhausted and are therefore 
turning to new and as yet almost 
untouched fields. “Long Will,’ by 
Miss Converse, is one example, “Uther 
and Igraine,” by Warwick Deeping, is 
another. Uther, the supposed father 
of King Arthur, built up into a life- 
like character, from the legends that 
circle about his name, is a worthy hero 
for a piece of literature, be it fiction or 
poetry. In some ways he is even more 
fascinating than Arthur, and Mr. 
Deeping has drawn him both realisti- 
cally and convincingly. Indeed it is 
surprising how well that past, obscure 
age has been re-created, only in a few 
instances does the author err towards 
too nearly an atmosphere of modernity. 

Igraine, the love of Uther Pendra- 
gon, figures brilliantly as the novice 
leading the nuns from the invading 
Saxons. She is the brave daughter 
of a brave race, when she saves her 
companions by confronting the enemy ; 
she is the perfect woman, when she 
cares for the wounded Pelleas; she is 
the eternal feminine in her staunch, 
loyal love and beautiful humility. She 
suffers as women of all ages have suf- 
fered and do suffer for love, she suf- 
fers in the way that we should expect 
a woman of ancient Britain to suffer. 

It is a story ripe with adventure 
and the spirit of a half-Pagan age; it 
has, too, much of true dramatic force 
and would without doubt lend itself 
admirably to the making of a prac- 
ticable play. There would be another 
heroine in doublet and hose added 
to Rosalind, Viola and the rest, a hero- 
ine im many ways as sweet and as 
womanly and as attractive. 

Mr. Deeping has shown himself an 
artist beyond dispute and a possessor 
of the imaginative faculty in a large 
degree. He has exercised skill and 
proportion and has utilized the best 
and most pleasing of his materials, 
embellishing it all with his own poetic 
and picturesque fancy and his knowl- 
edge of the fundamental qualities of 
humanity. 





*“Uther and Igraine.” By Warwick Deeping 
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BIOGRAPHY The Life of Voltaire—Jobn 


Greenleaf Whittier—Philip 


AND HISTORY Schuyler—The Mother of 


Washington—Henry Ward 


Beecher—Famous Actors and Actresses—Mazarin—The Life and Times of Thomas 
Jefferson—Lucretia Borgia—South American Republics 


Rarely are we treated to a biog- 
taphy so eminently satisfactory as this 
of Mr. Tallentyre’s. Thor- 
The Life of oughly interesting from first 
Voltaire* page to last in both its vol- 
umes, smooth running as a 
romance, it presents to us a figure of 
the great Voltaire in proportions that 
strike us as being adequate, without 
being extravagant, as being sane and 
accurate rather than laudatory. 

Mr. Tallentyre has in reality written 
a history of the eighteenth century in 
France. Such a course was inevitable 
in setting Voltaire before the world in 
his true light and significance. 

For is not Voltaire inseparably con- 
nected with the eighteenth century in 
France? What sort of a Voltaire 
might we have without the environ- 
ment of that corrupt court and the cor- 
rupt manners and modes of the age in 
the land wherein he dwelt? 

So Mr. Tallentyre has constructed 
a vast stage and has painted with ar- 
tistic coloring and variety, the various 
necessary and enhancing backgrounds. 
Then he has created a people, found 
a caste and trained them to their places. 
They are diverse in type, but always 
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interesting to behold—the old father, 
the advocate, rebellious at his son’s de- 
cided tendencies for writing, irate at 
his proneness to scrapes and his faculty 
ior loving women; the brother, the 
churchman, stern of mien and con- 
temptuous from his exalted sancti- 
monious position, and afterwards, all 
the rest of them, friends and foes; they 
all do their parts that through their 
words and deeds and being might be 
effected a heightening of the effect, 
an increasing of the force, a filling-out 
of the qualities of that central charac- 
ter, the figure upon which the lime- 
light falls incessantly, Francois Marie 
Arouet, afterwards, Voltaire! 
Throughout his life one thing is 
noticeably true of Voltaire. Always 
he was the plucky, undaunted, ready 
to dare youth and later, man, of ac- 
tion. He was not scrupulous; a lie to 
secure his liberty, a deceit to cover 
his thrust; he never hesitated to deny 
his authorship of a firebrand any more 
than he hesitated to pen it in the first 
place. Pinched in face, slender, 
stooped in figure, sallow of complex- 
ion; there is something almost un- 
canny in contemplating that withered 
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countenance with its incongruously 
brilliant, unfathomable glittering eyes. 
In youth it was the face of an old man 
and the boy to whom it belonged had 
a soul that never seemed quite inno- 
cently childlike. At twelve he was 
an atheist, and experienced in matters 
far beyond his years, thanks to the 
careful instructions of his pious god- 
father, that shameless rake, Chateau- 
neuf. 

But notwithstanding the unnatural 
precocity of the boy, the almost un- 
wonted, it might seem, supernatural 
brilliancy of his intellect, there was 
much that was fascinating in his char- 
acter. When as a youth he fell in 
love for the first time, his love was of 
the pure, boyishly, chivalrous order, 
and throughout all his life, his attitude 
toward women had in it something of 
a simple reverence, a gentleness and 
deferential tenderness. He could look 
back upon the girl who jilted him with 
happy, loving memories, showing that 
if the intellect was supreme master, 
still the heart burned in its subjection 
with a steady, if fainter flame that yet 
had much of an inherent purity—an 
aloofness from the sordid. 

Voltaire met many reverses, came 
upon many obstacles, but he smiled 
ever and went on. With his wonder- 
ful wit and his keen-edged satire, he 
kept France upon the gui vive, he en- 
tered into the schemes of the nations, 
won applause in foreign lands and died 
handing down his name to rest among 
those who have been made immortal. 

We cannot in our restricted space 
enter into the details of Mr. Tallen- 
tyre’s two volumes. Enough to say 
that they cover the subject without 
waxing prodigal in the matter of 
words, they evince a ready literary 
style without falling into rhetorical 
superfluity and above all else they 

1 their foremost purpose—they 
show Voltaire, the man, they present 
his personality, his private life and 
public career in all its various connec- 


tions, they present his work and place 
a fair estimate upon that work, they 
furnish, too, a complete biography in 
the matter of detailed facts—and they 
do it all in an easy, fascinating way 
that wins the attention and holds it 
and leaves a clear, compreherisive, sat- 
isfying impression ! 


¥ 


We have no better instance among 
American poets of the influence of en- 
vironment than in the case 

a of Whittier. He was truly 

reenleaf : 

Whittier* | 2S much a son of the soil as 
was Burns. Generations of 

silent New England ancestry preceded 
him, and at last in the shy and gentle 
Quaker was found a voice which could 
sound the accents of true poetry and 
render in song the life of that bleak 
Northland. Poets of a wide and lib- 
eral culture often break through the 
bonds of an early environment; they 
sing of the world and for it. But 
Whittier, as Mr. Carpenter in his 
charming biography points out, was 
the poet of a locality—the small frac- 
tion of the world where he was born 
and where all his life he had his home. 
Whittier’s experience in politics as a 
young man and his later activity in the 
anti-slavery movement no doubt af- 
fected him considerably; but he was 
marked off from the other eminent 
American men of letters by the close- 
ness with which he held to the com- 
mon people of his neighborhood, 
among whom he was born and with 
whom he preferred to live. Of his 
contemporaries who distinguished 
themselves in literature, “Whittier 
alone,” says Mr. Carpenter, “was 
country born and country bred, a coun- 
try man in education and sympathies ; 
a Haverhill boy, an Amesbury man, 
he never broke the slightest of the ties 
that bound him to his family and his 
neighbors. His power of expression 
was his own, but his life and his 
thoughts were as theirs, and he thus 
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became directly typical of his town and 
his district, and indirectly typical of 
all the country folk of his race and his 
nation who lived the same simple life, 
based on the old polity of the Puritan 
community.” 

In closing his estimate of Whittier’s 
poetry, Mr. Carpenter succinctly indi- 
cates its salient characteristics, and 
contrasts Whittier with Longfellow. 
“In form his poetic prodyct is charac- 
terized by extreme simplicity, and his 
skill is aue to native talent, supple- 
mented by much practice under cir- 
cumstances that gave him such interest 
in his matter that he was scarcely con- 
scious of his manner. His style was, 
moreover, repeatedly modified by the 
influence of other poets. From the 
point of view of form, he achieved his 
greatest success in the ballad, espe- 
cially where the tale was one long 
familiar to him—so familiar, indeed, 
that it was remembered and forgotten 
in turn until it one day took on an 
almost perfect shape.” 

“Of American poets he appeals, 
with Longfellow, to the plain people, 
to the major part of the inhabitants of 
the land. Both were, in spite of great 
differences in education and experi- 
ence, singularly simple-minded men. 
As a professor, Longfellow might have 
become a pedant. As a reformer Whit- 
tier might have become a pessimist or 
a politician. Both remained almost 
childlike. Life was to both an in- 
finitely simple matter. Longfellow had 
the greater breadth of mind; Whittier, 
the greater intensity. Longfellow had 
more richness and variety of tone; 
Whittier, more sincerity. Both were 
by nature singers, and for the nation 
at large none of their contemporaries 
can compare with either.” 

Mr. Carpenter’s book is not merely 
a critical essay. It is a biography in 
the true meaning of the word. It 
brings us close to Whittier and we 
become acquainted with the man be- 
hind the poet. Mr. Carpenter deals 
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with Whittier’s verse sympathetically, 
but with insight and discrimination, 
His book is excellent in tone and man- 
ner; he tells us just what we desire to 
know, and, moreover, he has not writ- 
ten a dull or superfluous page. To the 
numerous lovers of Whittier’s verse, 
this book can be cordially commended. 


* 


If there is anything at this late day 
needed to establish General Schuyler’s 
patriotism and _ unselfish- 
ness, Bayard Tuckerman’s 
new memoir of him certainly 
answers. The author, who, 
as one can readily see, is in love with 
his hero, tells how Schuyler’s ances- 
tors settled in New York, and shows 
how Schuyler, by being a hard student 
and intelligent, was well fitted to fill 
the different important positions for 
which he was chosen. As Indian Com- 
missioner, his understanding of the 
Indians was such that he was the peer 
of any man in the Colonies to deal with 
them. His knowledge of the topog- 
raphy and geology of his native State 
that was born by personal surveying 
and supervision, was so well known 
that his advice was invariably sought 
in building a mill, a canal or the most 
trivial thing, and when the Revolution 
broke out he was unanimously chosen 
one of the Major Generals. 

The author then points out with 
what ability he served and how 
through him the Northern Army was 
organized and brought order out of 
the chaos. He continues by describ- 
ing Schuyler’s retreat and how he 
blocked Burgoyne’s progress so much 
that it took the English army twenty 
days to cover twenty miles, and how, 
just as he was about to accomplish 
Burgoyne’s defeat, Gates was ap- 
pointed to supersede him. 

What can better show a man’s pa- 
triotism and love of country, after 
having done all a mortal could, and to 
be publicly humiliated, than a letter 


Philip 
Schuyler* 
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The Mother of Washington and Her Times 


Schuyler wrote to Jamés Duane, which 
we give: “Last night I was advised 
that General Gates is on the point of 
arriving to relieve me. Your fears 
may be up, lest the ill treatment I have 
experienced at his hands should so 
far get the better of my judgment as 
to embarrass him. Do not, my dear 
friend, be uneasy on that account. I 
am incapable of sacrificing my country 
to a resentment, however just, and I 
trust I shall give an example of what 
a good citizen ought to do when he is 
in my situation. I am nevertheless 
daily more sensible of the affront Con- 
gress has so unjustly given me.” 

The book is well written and shows 
Schuyler as the victim of a miserable 
cabal, and although dispiaced tempo- 
rarily, he rose aboye any petty feeling 
and showed his true patriotism. 

H.C.K 


v 
This is a timely and well-written 


book. Mrs. Pryor, with her associa- 

tions and background, is 
The Mother of eminently fitted for the 
Washington. work. She feels the atmos- 

phere of the time, and uses 
the local color, as no outsider could. 
Her work is thoroughly and conscien- 
tiously done; and while many pretty 
traditions are cast to the winds, the 
things untrue are so marked, and the 
proof given. There is no reason to 
believe that Mary Washington was an 
illiterate, penurious, unattractive wom- 
an. Our hearts all along told us the 
truth; and the true story is all the 
more welcome. There is always the 
divine element in women, when men 
are heroic. While men have their glory 
in this world, and our patriots are 
crowned by a generous posterity, we 
regret all the more the indifference 
accorded the women of that century. 
The country can no longer afford to 
cast them in the rubbish heap. Their 
lives should be in every school in the 
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land. Their true, simple, faithful sac- 
rifices would do more for the girls and 
boys than classics and athletics. Here 
we can best teach women repose and 
reality, and men chivalry and rever- 
ence. It is not as mothers, but as 
women they persuade and control. 
This is a new era, and Mary Wash- 
ington is great in her capacity, her 
sacrifices, her reality and womanly 
qualities. She does not shine alone 
through the glory of her son. 

Mrs. Pryor’s mistake is voiced at 
the outset when she says that “mothers 
of famous men only survive in their 
sons.” If this has been, it should be 
so no more. The time has come to 
learn “the other half of the story.” 
Mrs. Pryor’s is a noble step in the 
right direction, but the perfection 
comes “not in one, in another or in 
many, but in all.” 

Kate Blackiston Stillé. 


Perhaps the object and aim of this 
book can be best explained by citing 
Mr. Abbott’s own expres- 
sion of it as given in his in- 
troduction. He says: 

“In this volume, I, his 
friend, who gladly acknowledge my 
own indebtedness to him, seek to in- 
terpret the life and character of a man 
of great spiritual and _ intellectual 
genius, whose faults were superficial, 
whose virtues were profound, whose 
influence will outlive his fame, and 
who has probably done more to change 
directly the religious life and indi- 
rectly the theological thought in Amer- 
ica than any preacher since Jonathan 
Edwards.” 

Mr. Abobtt says that to write the 
life and times of Henry Ward Beecher 
would be to write the history of he 
United States during one of the most 
critical and dramatic periods of na- 
tional life, so identified was Beecher 
with the events of the time. The task 


Henry Ward 
Beecher t 
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of writing such a life Mr. Abbott does 
not desire to attempt. Nor does he 
intend a complete personal history of 
the great preacher, the biographical 
work of Mrs. Beecher, her son and 
son-in-law being too well done to 
necessitate or permit that. So we find 
in Mr. Abbott’s book an appreciation 
of the man whom he knew, under 
whose spiritual direction he came; and 
we are duly grateful for the compre- 
hensive, sympathetic picture that is 
given us. It is the work of one who 
had the privilege of intimacy and close 
communication and friendship. Yet it 
preserves temperateness and modera- 
tion, so that we may accept it as a fair 
picture. Certainly we have nothing 
else so illuminative of Beecher’s pur- 
poses and aims, of his religious be- 
liefs and his inner convictions as he 
gave them to the world. We could not 
obtain much that is in the volume save 
from some one who, like Mr. Abbott, 
was in close touch and harmony with 
him, and Mr. Abbott’s words are true 
when he states that the volume will 
not be coldly critical; that neither will 
it be indiscriminately eulogistic. He 
does indeed seem just in his estima- 
tion. 
¥ 


Mr. Gustav Kobbé’s latest work, 
“Famous Actors and Actresses and 
odiniciien Their Homes,” gives inter- 
Actors and esting glimpses of manv 
Actresses andstage favorites as they are 
their Homes* i, private life, tastes and 
whims. Maude Adams is the subject 
of the first sketch, and there are pic- 
tures of her as a child of nine, and 
several taken in later years. Other 
sketches treat of Ethel Barrymore, 
John Drew, William Gillette, Richard 
Mansfield, Julia Marlowe, Annie Rus- 
sell, E. H. Sothern and his wife, Vir- 
ginia Harned, and Francis Wilson. 
The majority of the illustrations are 
from photographs made especially to 
accompany Mr. Kobbé’s text, and it 
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is believed that no such collection of 
personal pictures of actors and 
actresses exists elsewhere. Among 
some of the most interesting ‘of these 


LIGHT AND SHADE 


From ‘‘ Famous Actors and Actresses and Their Homes” 
Copyright, 1903, by J. Byron 


are the pictures of Richard Mansfield, 
his wife and son; John Drew and his 
daughter; E. H. Sothern and his wife, 


* «Famous Actors and Actresses and TheirjHomes.” By'Gustav Kobbe 
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in the hall of their home and Francis 
Wilson in his library. A sketch of the 
two “Home Clubs” for actors closes 
the volume. 

After reading this book we feel as 
though we had a better knowledge of 
these interesting people who figure so 
prominently in public life, and we have 
to thank Mr. Kobbé for the pleasure 
he has afforded us in preparing such a 
book.—C’. J. 


* 


From Richelieu to Louis XIV, “Le 
Grand Monarque,” Mazarin, despite 
his foreign origin, is the 
most conspicuous figure in 
French History. Lacking 
the heroic qualities of 
Richelieu, by his sagacity and persist- 
ence, but chiefly by his masterly skill 
in diplomacy, he has the honor of hav- 
ing at his death left France in a 
stronger position than she had ever 
enjoyed before; and it is the more 
femarkable that this should have been 
accomplished in spite of internal dis- 
orders of the most serious character, 
and a financial administration lacking 
all semblance of sanity or justice. 

It was an age of unrest. England 
had established a republic. Indeed, 
“All over Europe the monarchial prin- 
ciple was being assailed.” The power 
of a free press was stimulating the 
movement for civil liberty in such 
fashion as had never been experienced 
before. In the wars of the Fronde, 
puny as they were in results compared 
with the struggle in England, we dis- 
cern a protest against oppression, 
which was to culminate in the tremen- 
dous revolution of the following cen- 
tury. But not yet were the burdens to 
be lightened. Mazarin, devoted to 
Toyalty, was to use his great ability in 
composing difficulties, so successfully 
that the cause of absolutism was to 
teach its highest embodiment in the 
person of Louis XIV. 
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Mr. Hassall’s work is a painstaking 
arrayal of facts taken from their origi- 
nal sources, shedding additional if not 
new light on his subject, and making 
it possible for us to form a well- 
rounded estimate of a remarkable 
character. That it should relieve that 
character of considerable of the black-. 
ness ordinarily associated with it, is an 
additional satisfaction. 

Mr. Hassall’s style in its simplicity 
and directness, is admirably adapted 
to the subject, and with an easy and 
graceful narrative makes pleasant 
reading for the average reader. It is 
evident that this latest addition to the 
“Foreign Statesmen Series” maintains 
the standard of excellence, and is des- 
tined to be as popular as its predeces- 
sors. V. 

sd 


A book which bears upon every 
page the imprint of its author’s per- 
The Life sonality is certain to attract 
and Times of readers. Especially is this 
Thomas the case when the author 
Jeffersont is one whose opinions are 
of that downright, uncompromising 
type which scorns the possibility of 
error and holds as naught the rules of 
logic. For books written in this spirit 
many readers have a liking arising 
from a kind of sporting instinct which 
delights in attacks on established in- 
stitutions and habits of thought, and 
which welcomes the radical, not so 
much from any positive belief in his 
cause, as from a lively expectation of 
witnessing a contest with the forges 
of tradition and conservatism. In his 
new life of Jefferson, Mr. Watson fur- 
nishes us with a striking example of 
the militant radical spirit. Mr. Wat- 
son has fixed, definite beliefs. He 
never hesitates; never reserves a de- 
cision, but goes straight to the point 
in issue, confident not merely that he 
is right, but that all who dissent from 
his judgment must be _ inevitably 
wrong. Such an attitude, it may be 
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admitted, has some advantages. We 
get from it pictures of the past, 
painted in broad, glaring colors, which 
with all their exaggeration and lack of 
reality are calculated to make a 
stronger impression on the ordinary 
reader than the carefully drawn work 
of the dispassionate historian with its 
subtle blending and scientific perspec- 
tive. But, nevertheless, books written 
in the manner of the volume here con- 
sidered, no matter what may be their 
power and interest from a literary 
standpoint, have fatal drawbacks 
which effectually bar them from ever 
becoming accepted and trustworthy 
authorities. 

In his preface, Mr. Watson com- 
plains of the sectional character which 
pervades so may books on American 
history. He thinks too much space 


has been given to New England at the . 


expense of the South and the West. 
Such books are defective in that they 
are not national; and their tendency 
“is to inflame section against section 
and to leave in the minds of the people 
a rankling sense of wrong.” These 
are fair words; one finds oneself in 
perfect agreement with them. Mr. 
Watson has touched upon some weak- 
nesses in our historians which cannot 
be overlooked or excused. Indeed, 
with the exception of a certain 
brusqueness of manner, the matter of 
Mr. Watson’s preface is to be com- 
mended. There is one thing to be 
noted, however. He promises us a 
book which shall be “national,” not 
“sectional,” and forthwith proceeds to 
write a volume which for purely sec- 
tional feeling is not exceeded by any- 
thing in American historical literature. 

Under a title which leads the reader 
to expect a serious work in biography, 
Mr. Watson has written what is really 
a large political pamphlet; wherein, 
using Jefferson as the text and the 
Jeffersonian political philosophy as the 
chief authority, the author declaims 
against England. centralized govern- 
ment, the Federalists, Alexander Ham- 
ilton, standing armies, national banks, 


protective tariffs, “trusts,” and, in 
short, against all the things to which 
he is personally opposed. The tone of 
the book is closely allied to that of a 
stump-speech, and there are many pas- 
sages in it which would undoubtedly 
call forth thunders of applause in a 
Democratic convention. And follow- 
ing the methods of the political cam- 
paign orator, Mr. Watson has adopted 
a short and easy way with the dissen- 
ters from the Jeffersonian type of po- 
litical theory: Jefferson and his ad- 
herents are always right; his critics 
and opponents are always wrong. 
HK specially does Mr. Watson level his 
shafts of sarcasm and of irony against 
President Roosevelt, Senator Lodge, 
Professor Channing, President Wood- 
row Wilson and Mr. W. E. Curtis. 
Upon their heads his vials of wrath 
are emptied. Professor Wilson’s “His- 
tory” is variously termed “alleged his- 
tory” and “stuff,” and in his twelfth 
chapter Mr, Watson actually chokes at 
the mere mention of the learned 
Princetonian, and begs to “change the 
subject.” As for Mr. Curtis, his life 
of Jefferson is never quoted except for 
the purpose of correction. 

Of course, a book of this kind is 
easily open to criticism. The author 
has a habit of stating half-truths and 
of dwelling upon one side of a ques- 
tion only. The Federalists, in the 
early years of our national history, 
performed a great and undeniable ser- 
vice in the welding of the new Re- 
public; Hamilton, despite what Mr. 
Watson says to the contrary, compares 
with Jefferson as a man of genius with 
a man of talent. It is not to be denied 
that Jefferson occupies a conspicuous 
place in our history—the authorship 
of the Declaration of Independence 
and the acquisition of Louisiana are 
alone sufficient to perpetuate his fame. 
But he was not the great political 
thinker Mr. Watson would have us 
believe him to have been. Jefferson’s 
talent resided in his ability to express 
effectively and with an infusion of 
rhetoric, opinions and ideas held by 2 
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numerous, but inarticulate, body of 
his fellow citizens. Besides this, he 
was a great party leader and organ- 
izer. He could feel the pulse of the 
people, and his doctrines are suited for 
those who do not go very deep into the 
science of government. To accept him 
as an infallible authority upon the con- 
troverted questions of politics, is an 
absurdity to which only blind partisans 
can attain. 

Mr. Watson’s book is not a model to 
be copied by writers on historical and 
biographical subjects. It has too much 
temper ; is lacking in urbanity and bal- 
ance, and distorts the facts of history 
to serve the ends of a discredited eco- 
nomic theory and an antiquated politi- 
cal dogma. There is a flippancy in 
the criticisms of the statements of 
other writers which is out of place in 
what purports to be a serious biogra- 
phy, and which obviously contrasts 
with Mr. Watson’s own failure to 
quote contemporary documents to bear 
out his preposterous assertions. The 
style is pitched in too high a key, and 
suffers from crudity of expression and 
want of dignity. It is the kind of style 
of which one grows unutterably weary 
in the course of a long book, and it 
smacks curiously of that journalistic 
style which is popularly known as 
“yellow.” Whatever may be said in 
defense of Mr. W’atson’s book, one 
thing is certain: it will not be accepted 
by any competent student of American 
history as an authoritative work on the 
life and times of Thomas Jefferson. 


A. S. Henry. 
¥ 


The common conception of Lucretia 
Borgia is, as Ferdinand Gregorovius 
says, that she was “a fury, 

Lucretia the poison in one hand, the 
r poinard in the other.” But 

; this conception is founded 
Mainly upon tradition, the true facts 
being but few and fragmentary. Sev- 
eral defences have, it is true, been writ- 


_—_—_ 





ten by persons who probably desired to 
appear unique, but they are mainly un- 
authentic, largely imaginative exag- 
gerations, that have made the truth 
still harder to arrive at and the proper 
conclusions still more remote. 

Ferdinand Gregorovius has made 
some new discoveries concerning the 
ill-famed Lucretia. His opinion, de- 
rived from the testimonial documents 
which he has found, is that Lucretia 
Borgia has been painted blacker than 
she in reality was. He does not claim 
her virtuous or blameless, but placing 
her side by side with the other women 
of her time and considering the spirit 
of the age in which she lived, he be- 
lieves her to have been little or no 
worse than the contemporaries of her 
sex. 


He says: 


“Lucretia Borgia is the most unfortunate 
woman in modern history. Is this because 
she was guilty of the most hideous crimes, 
or is it simply because she has been unjustly 
condemned by the world to bear its curse? 

* * x * * . 

“The Borgias had for background the 
Christian Church; they made their first 
appearance issuing from it; they used it for 
their advancement; and the sharp contrast 
of their conduct with the holy state makes 
them appear fiendish. The Borgias are a 
satire on a great form or phase of réligion, 
debasing and destroying it. They stand on 
high pedestals and from their presence 
radiates the light of the Christian ideal. In 
this form we behold and recognize them. 
We view their acts through a medium which 
is permeated with religious ideals. With- 
out this, and placed on a purely secular 
stage, the Borgias would have fallen into 
a position much less conspicuous than that 
of many other men, and would soon have 
ceased to be anything more than the repre- 
sentatives of a large species.” 


The author of the new book on 
Lucretia Borgia spent much time in 
visiting Modena and Mantua and the 
other places where the woman lived. 
His research among books upon the 
subject was thorough, a solid basis 
having been laid by the labor entailed 
in his preparations for his former work 
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on the political history of Alexander 
VI. and Cesar Borgia. Besides all 
this, his search for both new and old 
manuscripts has evidently been most 
careful and the reward is a work that 
bears the mark of authenticity. True, 
now and then, small personalities crop 
up and present slight incongruities, but 
one feels through it all that here we 
have, at the least, the best work yet 
written upon that traditionally dread- 
ful yet undeniably fascinating woman. 
We meet her in her true atmosphere, 
placed with due regard to natural en- 
vironment, educational advantages and 
disadvantages and the spirit of an age 
that above all else was criminally hypo- 
critical. In the days of the Borgias 
religion was not of the spirit. It was 
enough to observe rites and forms and 
receive blessings; the heart might be 
inky black. Hear the letter which 
Lucretia wrote while dying: 


Most Hoty Farner anp Honorep Mas- 
TER: With all respect,I kiss your Holiness’s 
feet and commend myself in all humility to 
your holy mercy. Having suffered for 
more than two months, early on the morn- 
ing of the 14th of the present, as it pleased 
God, I gave birth to a daughter, and hoped 
then to find relief from my sufferings, but I 
did not, and shall be compelled to pay my 
debt to nature. So great is the favor which 
our merciful Creator has shown me, that I 
approach the end of my life with pleasure, 
knowing that in a few hours, after receiving 
all the Holy Sacraments of the Church, I 
shall be released. Having arrived at this 
moment, I desire as a Christian, although 
I am a sinner, to ask your Holiness, in your 
mercy, to give me all possible spiritual con- 
solation and your Holiness’s blessing for 
my soul. Therefore, I offer myself to you 
in all humility, and commend my husband 
and my children, all of whom are your 
servants, to your Holiness’s mercy. In 
Serer, June 22, 1519, at the fourteenth 

our. 


Your Holiness’s humble servant, 
Lucretia p'EsTe. 


Gregorovius’s comment is that “the 
letter is so calm and contained, so free 
from affectation, that one is inclined to 
ask whether a dying woman could 
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have written it if her conscience had 
been burdened with the crimes with 
which Alexander’s unfortunate daugh- 
ter had been charged.” 

But from the author’s own descrip- 
tion of the people and the times, we are 
more like to wonder if the Borgias 
possessed consciences at all, or rather 
consciences which were capable of im- 
pression. Surely their belief in the 
mercy of God was enormous. 


¥ 


The first volume of Mr. Thomas C, 
Dawson’s “South American Repub- 
lics,” latest to appear in the 
pret “Story of the Nations” ser- 
merican ; . 
Republics* i¢S, deals with the settle- 
ment and development of 
Argentina, Paraguay, Uruguay and 
Brazil, as far as their present state of 
settled republican governments. The 
second volume, to appear later, will 
comprehend in the same manner, the 
histories of Chile, Peru, Bolivia, Ecua- 
dor, Colombia and Venezuela. Mr. 
Dawson is a member of the United 
States Legation to Brazil, and has had 
access to a quantity of material upon 
his subject hitherto inaccessible, or 
nearly so, to English readers. 

The English-written history we have 
of Spanish and Portuguese conquests, 
and settlement in South America, is 
here augmented and brought up to date 
by a thorough, if necessarily condensed 
treatment of the growth of each separ- 
ate republic, along lines political, 
commercial and social. The lay mind 
which has been wont to regard the 
march of events in South America as 
a sort of carnival of militarism, will 
here obtain its first consecutive view 
of the growth of institutions in the 
Southern continent, and will hence- 
forth reserve its surprise for the 
strength of the centralizing forces that 
have evolved themselves from a chaos 
of divergent races and theories of gov- 
ernment. The student of economic oF 
political history will find here a basis 
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for much instructive comparison with 
other further advanced or more tradi- 
tional forms among governments less 
hampered and restricted by the con- 
ditions under which the South Ameri- 
can States labored, as Mr. Dawson 
sets forth in his preface. 

“Constitutional traditions, inherited 
from Spain and Portugal, implanted a 
tendency toward disintegration: Span- 
ish and Portuguese tyranny bred in 
the people a distrust of all rulers and 
governments ; the war of independence 
brought to the front military adven- 
turers; civil disorders were inevitable, 
and the search for forms of govern- 
ment that should be final and stable 
has been very painful.” Further, as 
Mr. Dawson also points out, the ab- 
surd monopqjistic restrictions of the 
European proprietors, crippled com- 
mercial growth from the very start, 
and the national ideals in each case 
have but slowly and imperfectly be- 
come industrial. Add to this the fact 
of which one gets a strong impres- 
sion as one follows this search for 
stable forms of government, that the 
topography of the continent has had 
its place among forces tending to de- 
centralization and isolation. 

Mr. Dawson has chosen to develop 
each republic separately from its be- 
ginnings, for the benefit of the in- 
creased clearness to be gained by a 
consecutive recital. The method en- 
tails of course some repetition, which, 
however, is in itself not unhelpful. The 
first republic to be dealt with, after a 
cursory account of the opening of the 
continent by the successors of Colum- 
bus, is Argentina. The republic has 
achieved constitutional equilibrium, 
and its chief city is the largest Latin 
city in the world, Paris alone excepted. 
Mr. Dawson traces the process of 
growth from the founding of Buenos 
Ayres, through the history of succes- 
sive Colonial governorships and vice- 
foyalties, with the unintermitted ac- 
companiment of internal struggles be- 
tween their widely separated and het- 
fogeneous elements, to the begin- 
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nings of revolution and the heroic ex- 
ertions of Belgrano and San Martin 
for an independent and united State. 
Beyond the achievement of this ideal 
lay the period of Rosas’s dictatorship 
and the civil wars, events slowly and 
with infinite travail shaping themselves 
in the direction of consolidation. The 
“period of uncertainty” ended with 
the reunion of the province of 
Buenos Ayres with the established con- 
federation, and the accession of Mitre 
to the presidency in 1862. Subsequent 
struggles, during which a succession 
of presidents held more or less turbu- 
lent and precarious office, have shaped 
the modern Argentina, a State of vast 
possibilities commercial and political, 
the seat of a most important racial 
experiment, and the embodied result 
of experiences enormously valuable to 
the rest of South America. 

The histories of Uruguay and Para- 
guay are intensely picturesque. The 
story of the former, after the tragic 
Jesuit period, becomes the story of 
Dr. Francia, and after him of the older 
and the younger Lopez. These three 
dominated in succession the entire 
province with its population of Indians 
and Paraguayan creoles, their three 
lives make interesting reading for a 
student of the dramatic. 

The little province of Uruguay, 
wedged in between mighty Brazil and 
Argentina, gets its peculiar interest 
from the fact that it was the theatre of 
most of the struggles that agitated the 
southern half of the continent for one 
hundred and fifty years. In addition 
its people fought constantly among 
themselves. The two great factions 
that called themselves respectively 
colorados and blancas became con- 
spicuous with the beginnings of the 
civil wars in 1832, and continue to 
represent the opposing parties in the 
politics of Uruguay at the present day. 

The history of Brazil is perhaps 
more familiar to the general reader 
than that of Argentina, Paraguay, and 
Uruguay. Its successive changes of 
rule, the vicissitudes of the Portu- 
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guese house that occupied its throne, 
the final downfall of that house, and 
the upbuilding of the Brazilian repub- 
lic, as well as the character of the 
country’s products and their value to 
commerce, have perhaps made more 
noise in the public ear than the pro- 
cesses of political and industrial de- 
velopment in the other States. As 
compared with them, Mr. Dawson 
says a study of Brazil and Argentina 
is likely to throw more light on the 
political development of the continent 
as a whole. 


Book News 


Mr. Dawson’s conclusions upon 
South American conditions are ep- 
titled to consideration in his preface, 
an exceptionally clean-cut one, to the 
first volume, he offers as his opinion 
that “the civic capvacitv of the repub- 
lics is increasing,” that ‘there is an 
earnest desire for ordered liberty,” and 
that “they are slowly evolving among 
themselves the best forms of govern- 
ment for their special needs and con- 
ditions, and a citizen of the United 
States must rejoice to see that that 
form is and will surely remain repub- 
lican.” H. 1, 


PR DD PRT 
SOCIOLOGY AND LECTURES uate of the Abyss—The Pathway to 


“The People of the Abyss” is 
not a story, and is the history of East 
London, written by a 
strong young American 
who pulled off his coat and 
rolled up his sleeves and 
lived as they do. This book has been 
likened to the writings of Jacob Riis. 
The kinship is in the earnest purpose, 
the reality, and both through the 
power of language reach over the 
Abyss that separates the two great 
armies of the Fed and the Unfed, and 
makes of them one for God and for 
Humanity. 

Jack London shows that ignorance 
is less terrible than indifference. That 
he ate and slept, and breathed the 
diseased, filthy air of the wretched 
and the callous, only for “copy” or 
to gratify idle curiosity, would make 
us feel like his old Irish peasant, 
whose only wish was for “the Day ’av 
Judgment.” But we believe that there 
lies beneath it the love for humanity 
that will make of him for his own 
land. an uplifting forcee—the hope of 
those who else wovld ruthlessly per- 
ish. His book is the terrible “cry of 
the Unfit,” with 


The People 


eality—Compromises of bife 


“None to pity and none to care 
Our fellows have crushed us where we have 
stumbled : 
They have made of our bodies a bleeding 
stair.” 


To look on the sore without the 
healer’s touch, to know the misery 
with no effort to stop its flow is mad- 
dening. We are persuaded that he 
will pull them from the pool of vice 
and furnishing them with the pure air 
and good food that goes to the root 
of the evil. 

If “to see clearly is poetry, proph- 
ecy and religion all in one,” then Jack 
London may be reckoned among the 
great forces for the regeneration of 
mankind. The way he tells of “the 
unfit and the unneeded! The miser- 
able and despised and forgotten dying 
in the social shambles,” seems to show 
that there is a compact between civili- 
zation and misery: and that every 
crime is possible when man feels that 
nothing matters; and he ready for 
“the scrap heap.” But he writes that 
the measure of life may be fuller, and 
for the better physical and_ spiritual 
health we have courage to sing: 


———— 


*«¢*The People of the Abyss” By Jack London 
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“Oh, heart of mine, we shouldn’t worry so! 

What we've missed of calm we couldn’t 
have, you know. 

What we’ve known of storm and pain 

We can better bear again, if it blow.” 


Jack London is a young fellow. His 
career is made, but not his character. 
Every step taken either builds it up or 
pulls it down. In every hand-fight, 
there must be fairness. He knows 
how “The Other Half Lives,’ and 
according to Jacob Riis, the conditions 
are worse in New York than East 
London. Let’s be fair, England is no 
worse than America, and much older. 
Drop your tone of superiority, Jack 
London. Remember every truth, used, 
or unused, or misused, enters into your 
character to perfect its beauty, or blast 
it forever. We wish for you the best— 
and it is within your reach, grasp it. 

Kate Blackiston Stillé. 


¥ 


This volume comprises the Gifford 
lectures delivered in the University of 
St. Andrews during the ses- 

The Pathway Sion 1902-1903. The lec- 
toReality* tures are ten in number, 
the lecturer being the Right 
Honorable Richard Burdon Haldane. 
The Gifford Lectures, founded by 
Lord Gifford, were according to Dr. 
Haldane’s statements, established for 
the purpose of promoting a thinking 
consideration of the nature of God and 
of His relation to the world. More ex- 
plicitly it was Lord Gifford’s idea to 
have God reduced to a system, or 
father it seems to have been his belief 
that a “Science of God,” called so by 
Cardinal Newman. and defined as “the 
truths we know about God put into a 
system, just as we have a science of the 
stars and call it Astronomy, or of the 
¢rust of the earth and call it Geology” 
8 possible. Dr. Haldane considers this 
idea of Lord Gifford’s a highly laud- 
able one for the reason, as he states. 


_—_—_—_ 
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that “everywhere we see the unhappy 
conseauences which have followed the 
neglect of faith to seek support from 
Reason.” ‘lrue, Dr. Haldane does not 
concede the possibility of fully carry- 
ing out Lord Gifford’s purpose, but he 
is very willing to give his abilities to 
the aid of supporting and favoring it. 
So he brings all his derived philoso- 
phies and all his personal philosophies, 
too, all his combined knowledge scien- 
tifically and his private convictions 
religiously, to bear upon the quest of 
the “Ultimate Reality” as he expresses 
it, which he conceives of as being God 
Himself. Find that which is most real, 
let each one discover that which is most 
real to him individually and he will 
have found God. 

They are intricate paths into which 
Dr. Haldane leads us, woven in and 
through and about all the complicated 
philosophical schemes and systems of 
Kant, Hegel, and John Stuart Mills. 
Surely the ways of science are beyond 
comprehension. Blindly groping in 
the dark the man of modern science 
runs as far as possible away from God, 
turns and from that distant point goes 
back through ingeniously contrived 
curved and twisted pathways and then 
becomes impatient when he finds him- 
self lost in the maze. Then how 
devotedly does he wish himself back 
at the starting place. He calls upon 
Reason, but Reason avails him not 
save to plunge him deeper into the 
darkness. He cries “Scorn” on Faith, 
yet what would he not give to possess 
it? Surely “Heaven lies about us in 
our Infancy,” but the prison house 
shadows quickly come in the form of 
man’s over-confidence in his own 
intellectual power. If God is not a 
First Cause, What or Who, may we 
ask, is? The scientist’s answer to the 
auestion always resolves itself into 
“We do not know,” “we cannot know,” 
“we are not sure.” It is the same old 
puzzle, what constitutes the life and 
being of the protoplasm? 
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The Christian goes straight to his 
God. Why? Simply because he feels 
the spirit moving within him, he feels 
an impulse, and instinct tells him 
whence it comes. The Scientist laughs 
but his heart troubles him. “Faith is 
ridiculous,” he cries, yet how must he 
sometimes long for the peace of mind 
that Faith insures! 

Man is not omnipotent and cannot 
be for some Great Power made both 
the world and man and that which 
made man must be superior to man. 

What is God? 

Dr. Haldane says: 

“By God we mean, and can only 
mean, that which is most real, the ulti- 
mate Reality into which all else can 
be resolved, and which cannot itself 
be resolved into anything Beyond; 
that in terms of which all else can 
be expressed, and which cannot be 
itself expressed in terms of anything 
outside itself.” 

Dr. Reginald Campbell, the great 


preacher in the City Temple, of Lon- 
don, says: 

“God is all and in all; nowhere is 
He not; in every corner of the path- 
less universe He dwells and reigns. 
He is the power behind all things, in 
all things; through Him all things 


consist. He is the intimately near, as 
well as the infinitely far.” 

God is, most likely, the Ultimate 
Reality in this way—God is a spirit, 
man’s essential feature is a soul, which 
in other words is @ spirit also. Man’s 
body and soul are things apart and 
separate. Death brings the disintegra- 
tion of the flesh, but what becomes of 
the spirit, which cannot die? What 
more reasonable to suppose than that 
it returns to the Great Spirit whence 
it was originally derived. Our great- 
est hope lies in Immortality, useless it 
is, however, to picture that Future 
State, for so Great a God as the God 
that made the universe has plans and 
conceptions which man’s weaker 
understanding cannot encompass. 


Book News 


So simple are the ways of God that 
the Bible says: “A wayfaring man, 
though a fool, cannot err therein.” 

Science laughs and mocking cries, 
“Follow blindly your pet theories, they 
will do you no harm, but as for us we 
will sift this thing to the bottom.” 

But the sifting process gains little 
with the years. After all, scarcely 
anything that is absolutely new has 
been added to philosophy since Plato, 
As Emerson says: 

“Plato is philosophy and philosophy 
Plato—at once the glory and the 
shame of mankind—since neither 
Saxon nor Roman have availed to add 
any idea to his categories.” 

Dr. Haldane may be going in the 
right direction. But he is going very 
slowly over a road that a few steps 
would cover, could he only concede to 
Faith that which belongs to Faith 
supremely. Then these obstruse argu- 
ments, these confused trains of thought 
that merge into one another, deviate 
and lose themselves amid the multi- 
tudes might be discarded. 

For those who delight in intricate 
reasonings, and cleverly contrived 
arguments “The Pathway to Reality” 
will be an acquisition. Certain 
branches of science will doubtless wel- 
come it as a valuable addition to their 
forces, though they must needs recog- 
nize the fact that it contains but little 
that has not peen said before. 


* 


This is a book that should be uni- 
versally read by Americans. It ap- 
peals to all sorts and condi- 
bad mises HOS of men. It is the just, 
of Life® truthful presentation of 
national issues. It is tem- 
perate, pleasing, truthful and opti- 
mistic. The flag is held aloft, in a 
way to thrill the hearts of all under 
its protection; but above it, Christ is 
shown as the Master. : 
The alternate play of humor, with 
brilliant reflections and sage advice is 


* «The Compromises of Life.” By Henry Watterson 
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the chief charm of these essays, 
es and addresses. 

The frankness, the open hearted 

generosity and the hopefulness are 

most appealing. The conclusion is 


4II 


forced, not only that life is full of com- 
promises, but that the right to rule 
over many things is conditional upon 
the fitness to rule over a few. 


. 
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Varied Types—The 
ESS AYS of Literature —Milad 


This volume contains nineteen short 
critical papers reprinted from the two 
English periodicals in which 
they originally appeared. 
As the title suggests, these 
articles touch upon a va- 
riety of subjects concerning men, 
women and books. Mr. Chesterton’s 
range is wide; he discusses with equal 
facility the religion of St. Francis and 
the humor of Bret Harte; writes ap- 
preciatively of Stevenson, Scott, Ten- 
nyson, William Morris and other dis- 
tinguished literary personages, and 
contributes a paper on “Tolstoy and 
the Cult of Simplicity,” which in many 
respects is the best piece in the pres- 
ent collection. The titles just cited 
sufficiently indicate the character of 
the essays here brought together, and 
though they are by no means of equal 
value, yet viewed as a whole they fur- 
nish an interesting example of con- 
temporary criticism. 

Mr. Chesterton has won for him- 
self recognition as a critic both in 
England and in this country. He has 
been saluted as a rising star in the 
literary firmament. His essays are so 
many points of view; they are not 
burdened with the principles of a well 
defined critical system. The author is 
a free lance—a law unto himself. This 
fact insures freshness and originality, 
though we may utterly disagree with 
the judgments which he pronounces. 
‘Unlike many writers who aim at origi- 
nality and succeed only in being odd, 

Mr. Chesterton has something to say 


Varied 
Types* 


*“ Varied Types.” By G. K. Chesterton 
t“The Literary Guillotine.” (Anonymous) 


~"pentesie Guillotine—Joy and Power—Backgrounds 


which is worth saying. He frequently 
hits the mark with wonderful pre- 
cision, and as often goes miles beyond 
it. Possessing a full vocabulary, he 
is not an absolute master over it so that 
his words always clearly and accurately 
express his thought. When he at- 
tempts to be subtle, he is apt to become 
obscure. He is at his best when he 
keeps his eye fixed upon the object 
and avoids irrelevant and subordinate 
matters. His chief weakness is an 
overfondness for paradox; and the 
constant use of paradox makes one 
question both a writer’s sincerity and 
his depth. It is surely a pleasanter 
task to praise than to condemn, but 
when we meet a sentence like this: 
“For it (‘Jane Eyre’) is not true to 
manners, which are constantly false, 
or to facts, which are almost always 
false; it is true to the only existing 
thing which is true, emotion, the irre- 
ducible minimum, the indestructible 
germ”—when we meet with such a 
sentence, we can put down the book 
with the fullest assurance that even 
Mr. Chesterton has some things to 
learn. 


> 


This volume is a collection of the 
articles that in 1902-1903 ran in “The 
Reader.” Who they were 

The Literary written by is a matter for 
Guillotinet_ conjecture; probably it were 
wiser on the author’s part 

to withhold his name. For beyond all 
doubt, the articles are as personal as 
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they are funny, and while the latter 
attribute would probably insure them 
against offense to persons mentioned, 
still when one considers the solemnity 
and mighty dignity of several of the 
authors most frequently named, and 
when one reflects upon the serious- 
ness with which they take themselves, 
one hesitates in declaring that the thing 
would be regarded throughout as a 
joke. For amusing as it undeniably 
is, it has yet much truth in it, truth 
that certain well known and popular 
writers might not wish to be con- 
fronted with. Good-nature may do 
much to gloss over satire, but when 
satire is as poignant as this in “The 
Literary Guillotine” there is danger of 
controversy. 

A court of emergency sits to try 
sundry literary offenders. Richard 
Harding Davis, Mrs. Ward, Dr. Van 
Dyke, Mr. Hillis, Mr. Brady and Al- 
fred Austin are among the prisoners 
brought before the Bar. The editors 


and publishers come in for digs all 
along the way, with a particularly large 


thrust to finish up with. 

It is all delectable. The deplorable 
state of to-day’s literature, the com- 
bination of interests and the give-and- 
take existing between writers and pub- 
lishers is not a matter for jest, in all 
truth, though to say seriously and in 
good faith to bring forth charges such 
as are here placed would lead to dan- 
gerous complications. So we have to 
respect the brain that conceived this 
entertaining mode of treating a peril- 
ous subject and hope that beneath the 
smiles and good humored comments 
with which some of the attacked will 
greet “The Literary Guillotine” there 
may be some good resolutions taken, 
so that not all will decide “That as a 
practical proposition the reformation 
of literature is desired neither by the 
servant girls, editors nor writers.” 

The Court might accomplish more 
next year. 





* + Joy and Power.” By Henry Van Dyke 
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Through all the ages man has been 
searching for happiness. In the more 
primitive times happiness 
meant only a mere com- 
fortable mode of existence, 
but later as men became 
more civilized and then educated ; their 
ideas of happiness grew. At one time 
this quest of happiness developed into 
what formed an interesting study for 
many years, and contributed much to 
the whole realm of science—the 
famous search for the Philosopher’s 
Stone. Finally, .however, man _ has 
come into the realization of the fact 
that happiness is not a tangible, physi- 
cal thing, but a state of the soul, and 
does not depend on what we have but 
rather what we are. 

In a book called “Joy and Power,” 
Dr. Henry Van Dyke, who has become 
famous both as a writer and theolo- 
gian, has given us three of his ser- 
mons. ‘They were preached, he tells 
us in the preface, “not far apart in 
time, though at some distance in 
space.” The first one was delivered 
at the opening of the Presbyterian 
General Assembly in Los Angeles, 
California, and the others on the Bac- 
calaureate Sundays at Princeton and 
Harvard Universities, of this year. 

All three of the sermons deal with 
the search for happiness in the truest 
and best sense of the word, and 
together they form a book that when 
we finish reading it for the first time, 
we put down with a feeling of thank- 
fulness for all that has made it possi- 
ble for such a book to be written and 
printed. It is one of those books that 
we read not once but many times, and 
each time find a lesson, and a beauti- 
ful truth. Dr. Van Dyke’s thoughts 
are expressed so clearly and so point- 
edly that we are at no time in doubt 
as to the exact meaning of the words, 
and they are so beautiful and so truth- 
ful that they make us feel better for 
having read them. For, if we come 
into personal contact with a great, 


Joy and 
Power* 
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man, we feel uplifted and 
cheered, and Dr. Van Dyke puts him- 
self so completely into his words, that 
it seems almost as though he were 
actually speaking to us. 

There is nothing impossible to any- 

one of us taught by these three ser- 
mons. ‘True happiness attained by 
practical Christianity, is the keynote of 
each of them, and each gives us 
explanations of just what practical 
Christianity means, in the whole- 
souled, broad-minded 
tone for which the au- 
thor is justly renowned. 
The last paragraph of 
the preface gives us an 
insight into the book, 
and is especially char- 
acteristic of Dr. Van 
Dyke. 

“It is nothing new 

—the meaning ot this 
three-fold message— 
but it is the best that I 
have learned in life. 
And I believe it is true, 
—so true that we need 
often to have it brought 
to remembrance.’’—C. 
Edna Bramble. 


- 


What Canon Rawn- 
sley has done for the 
English 

Backgrounds Takes and 
of Literature* the Lake 
poets, Mr. 
Hamilton Wright 
Mabie now does, in less 
detailed but very prac- 
tical and interesting 
form for Emerson and 
Concord, Washington 
Irving and the Hudson 
Valley, Goethe and 
Weimar, Walt Whit- 
man and Scott. Words- 


*“ Backgrounds of Literature.” 
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worth and the Lake Country are includ- 
ed, but Canon Rawnsley has covered 
the Wordsworthian associations with 
the Lakes so completely that Mr. 
Mabie’s article is chiefly valuable for its 
conciseness and ready reference worth. 

In one chapter for each writer, Mr. 
Mabie has placed Wordsworth, Emer- 
son, Irving, Goethe, Mr. Blackmore 
and Whitman in their proper setting ; 
he has placed them in the midst of 
their environment, and has shown how 


THE ENTRANCE TO SLEEPY HOLLOW 


From ‘‘ Backgrounds of Literature” 





By Hamilton Wright Mabie 
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that environment influenced their 
work, contributed to it and colored it. 
They are only short articles, and are 
not minute in detail, but they bear 
a sympathetic, poetic and associative 


> 
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THE GARDEN OF WHITMAN'S HOUSE IN CAMDEN 
From ‘ Backgrounds of Literature” 


spirit never absent where Mr. Mabie 
is concerned and lending the element 
of interest and profit to all that he 
writes. 

No matter how concise an article, 
in order to be valuable, the paragraphs 
must be pregnant with knowledge, not 
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set forth, but serving as a foundation 
for the facts given. Mr. Mabie has 
this knowledge; he possesses a full 
granary of information concerning his 
subjects, each and all; his work in the 
present volume has 
been to select and 
condense and stil] 
present clearly, 
forcibly and practi- 
cally the facts and 
ideas which he 
knew would be 
most he!pful and 
useful to the gen- 
eral reader. We 
cannot read writers 
concerning whom 
we know nothing 
with the same intel- 
ligence and interest 
as that with which 
we read a poet the 
facts of whose life 
are familiar to us; 
the environments 
and conditions of 
whose work are well 
known to us. The 
greatest enjoyment 
in reading poetry, 
particularly, comes 
from our feeling 
of intimacy with 
the poet, and we 
cannot feel that 
intimacy until by 
reading long and 
much concerning 
him, as told au- 
thentically, we have 
come at last to en- 
tertain that per- 
sonal interest, that kinship and sym- 
psthy with his life and circumstances. 

The illustrations in Mr. Mabie's 
book greatly enhance the other inter 
ests, while the artistic binding am 
well-executed printing make it admut- 
ably adapted for a gift-book. 
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Miladi A'S 


Miss Laughlin is essentially a writer 
for girls. She goes right to the 
nucleus of *life’s small per- 
plexities and solves prob- 
lems with a readiness and 
smile that are magic. 

In plain truth, Miss Laughlin is a 
preacher—though one never realizes it 
until the process of an- 
alysis has set in and 
then one’s sympathy 
and assent have been so 
completely enlisted that 
it matters little whether 
she be preacher or no. 

For Miss Laughlin has 

learned the secret of 
giving advice unoffen- 

sively and in such wise 

that surely every one will 

want to take it. Girls 

could scarcely, we think, 

find a wiser, safer coun- 

sellor. For Miss Laugh- 

lin sees everything so _ 
clearly and is so ingen- 

jous in her methods at 

finding ways and means 

to overcome difficulties, 

she is so sincere and so 

simple in her expres- 

sions, that it would seem 

hard to disagree with 

her. 

“Miladi” is a series 
of essays for the present 
day girl, and touches 
upon the various per- 
plexities and questions 
which confront every 
modern young women. 

Miss Laughlin develops all the con- 
ditions and points out the way 
to what seems the very best and most 
desirable results, and she does it with 
an infinitely loving care. Every girl 
verging perilously near the woman’s 
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ete 


*“Miladi.” By Clara E. Laughlin 


rights question should read ” Miladi,” 
every girl in business life should read 
it, every girl in the home should 
possess it, in fact, all girls who are 
oping to utilize their pest possibilities 
and exercise their best powers as 
women, as wives and as mothers, 
should have the volume. 


CLARA E. LAUGHLIN 


Few will escape the infectious opti- 
mism of Miss Laughlin, few will fail 
to appreciate her bright frankness, her 
dainty wit, her sincere earnestness, 
smilingly but none the less forcefully 
put. 
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TRAVEL AND ART Cities—Rome and the Renaissance—Ancient Greek 
Sculptors. 


Cities, like nations or nationalities, 
have their particular distinguishing 
qualities and characteristics. 
In his preface Mr. Arthur 
Symons remarks, “Cities 
are like people, with souls 
and temperaments of their own.” He 
is one, he himself says, “for whom the 
visible world exists very actively.” The 
book is full of movement, color, life. 
He has seized upon the sensuous ma- 
terial, facts in the life of a city—the 
color of its streets, its soil, its vegeta- 
tion, its buildings, the physical traits of 
the people, how they eat and drink, and 
especially how they amuse themselves ; 
but he has failed to perceive the 
subtler, deeper emotions, the springs 
of the spiritual life of a city. It is 
enough—“We can see or receive, in 
people or things, only our own part of 
them; the vision rising in our own 
eyes, the passion rising in our own 
hearts.” 

This is not saying that the book is 
not an entertaining one—except for 
some who look further than for mere 
amusement. As has already been re- 
marked, the book palpitates with life. 
The author has seen in the cities which 
he describes things which no one else 
would have thought of putting down 
—little things in themselves, but form- 
ing a great part of the existence of most 
people, those not keyed or attuned to 
great or tragical issues. In speaking 
of Budapest he says: “It is delightful 
to be a stranger; it is as if a door had 
been thrown open, and one found one- 
self at home with bright strangeness. 
Idleness becomes active; there is no 
need for thought, and no inclination 
to think beyond the passing moment.” 
One merit of the book is that in it are 
described so many out-of-the-way 
cities—Seville, Prague, Moscow, 
Budapest, Belgrade, Sofia. Lovers of 
Athens, Florence, London, Paris, will 
know where to turn for sympathetic 


Cities* 


* Cities.” By Arthur Symons 


sketches of those cities, so much writ- 
ten about—they are not touched upon 
here, but Moscow and Prague are 
vividly sketched for us. In Moscow 
“colors shriek and flame; the Musco- 
vite eye sees only by emphasis and by 
contrast; red is completed either by 
another. red or by a bright blue. There 
are no shades, no reticences, no modu- 
lations.” One encounters here a series 
of shocks. Everything is loud and 
large. We are impressed with the 
weirdness and savage aspect of life in 
these Northern climes, so _ joyless, 
cheerless, so inharmonious and un- 
aesthetic. 

The author is at his best when de- 
scribing Seville. He has nothing but 
fair words—and what a number of 
them—for the picturesque variety of its 
wall, towers, turrets, the Giralda and 
the Cathedral especially; for the nar- 
row streets, for warmth in winter and 
for shade in summer; the houses, with 
their balconies and barred windows 
and patios ; the gardens and parks; the 
crowded masts on the river “changing 
color as the light changes moment by 
moment”; the beauty of its women 
and the vigorous animal life of the 
men. 

It is interesting to note the totally 
different way in which Dante and the 
author of “Cities” think and speak of 
Rome. To the one the stones in her 
walls were accounted worthy of rever- 
ence; the other is taken with a sense 
of her worldly power; her strength, 
the “grandeur that was Rome.” 

Almost the only allusion to the his- 
torical past in the life of these cities is 
to the serpent column in Constanti- 
nople—“old when Constantine brought 
it from Delphi and set it up in the 
Hippodrome.” A particularly vivid 
bit of writing is the description of the 
wild ecstasies of the turning dervishes 
and the howling dervishes. 

M. L. 
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This is undoubtedly one of the most 
important and certainly one of the 
most interesting of recent works on 

art. 
nell Hitherto the fact has 
* never seemed to impress 
itself very forcibly upon 
students of the subject, that the reign 
of Julius II during the years 1503- 
1513, just a decade, marks precisely 
the period of the culminating point of 
the Italian Renaissance in art. Those 
ten years beheld Rome in the most 
magnificent days of her _ second 
supremacy; a supremacy better, more 
noble, than her first, the memories of 
which come down to posterity far 
more enveloped in glory than has the 
history of the ancient Empire in the 
days of its greatest might. 

M. Julian Klaczko has lived and 
studied in Rome. He combines the 
qualities of the aesthete with the 
diplomat and the man of the world. 
To the aesthete, Rome is the city 
of the world, Rome, the shrine whereat 
one meets all the golden associa- 
tions of the centuries, whereat one 
comes in contact with the genius of the 
ages, the genius and spirits of Dante, 
Michael Angelo, Raphael and the rest. 
But where enthusiasm might easily 
develop into rhapsody, the common- 
sense of the man of affairs steps in, 
and the study, ardent though it may be, 
and bespeaking all the force of an 
intense lover of art and the beautiful, 
becomes tempered with a clearness of 
judgment and a fair-mindedness of 
view that insures reliability through- 
out. 

The Italian Renaissance has been 
written of in detail, dozens and dozens 
of times. M. Klaczko’s book, none- 
theless, has absolute freshness of inter- 
est and opens up numerous new ave- 
nues of thought that have heretofore 
been obscured. His work has more of 
the personal element in it than have 
Most books of its kind, the study is 
free from technicality, it has atmos- 


phere and it shows sympathy in the 
treatment of the theme. Julius II and 
Michael Angelo stand before us in 
revealing light, the personalities of 
these two men are brought closely to 
us and we feel their presence inti- 
mately. A contrast, too, striking and 
full of convincingness is drawn 
between Michael Angelo and Raffaello, 
we are made to see the ‘force, the 
impetuosity of the one as differing so 
radically from the calm, reposeful 
quiet of the other. True, Michael 
Angelo was not enough a painter to 
be placed in an equal comparison with 
Raffaello, but the ruggedness and 
erratic impatience of his nature pre- 
sents a contrast to Raffaello’s staid 
sweetness which one cannot fail to 
mark. 

The characteristic that will give M. 
Klaczko’s volume a hold on the mem- 
ory is the distinctness with which he 
invests the individual figure, just as we 
gain so clear a view of the great sculp- 
tor and the great painter, so do we 
gain a remarkably impressive picture 
of Julius il. We are wont to censure 
this man for many of the deeds that 
marked the holding of his office. True, 
his religious reign was but a form, his 
real sway was as to matters temporal. 
But the lack of religious ardor was 
a lack of the age. Religion had been 
reduced to ceremonials, heart fervor 
had been succeeded by mere mechani- 
cal ritual, and Julius was more ambi- 
tious for the things of the earth than 
for those more immaterial treasures 
of heaven. But one thing must be 
conceded him. Of all the men who 
had sat on the throne of St. Peter, 
Julius II was the greatest lover of art, 
and the sincerest inventor of artistic 
schemes. There was a something 
grand in the man’s soul that made him 
glory in planning to have produced 
beautifying monuments and adorning 
works of architecture. 

M. Kalcezko tells the story thor- 
oughly though without superfluous 
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detail. So interesting does he make 
his narrative that we catch something 
of his own spirit and are soon as 
deeply absorbed in the reading as he 
no doubt was absorbed in the writing 
of the book. 


> 


This book has for its sponsor, Mr. 
Percy Gardner, the well known archae- 
ologist. Miss Legge traces 
out for us, without any at- 
tempt at fine writing, the 
earliest beginnings of the 
sculptor’s art in Greece far back in 
those times of myth and legend, the 
twilight of the gods. Dedalus, “cun- 
ning workman,” prototype of many 
who think themselves wiser than their 
maker, and who essay to make them- 
selves wings to fly with, once made a 
statue so life-like that Herakles threw 
stones at it to chase it away, think- 
ing it to be alive. In different 
European museums we see casts of 
early Greek statues which are not so 
life-like. They are stiff-jointed, the 
drapery falls in long straight folds, the 
hair is arranged in severe curls or 
plaits, and the faces wear a stony, 
“archaic smile.” But those rude be- 
ginnings led, in due and orderly de- 
velopment, to those glorious works of 
art, the creations of Pheidias, Poly- 
cleitus, and Myron, in the golden age 
of Greece—works never since equalled 
in any age of the world. 

Later came Praxiteles and Scopas, 
both of whom showed the tendency of 
the age—“‘old restraints in religion, in 
life, in art, were breaking down, were 
gradually being cast aside by the ad- 
vance of new and undisciplined modes 
of thought and expression.”” They— 
Praxiteles and Scopas—sought to in- 
still into their statues all the moods 
of the soul. Praxiteles imbued his fig- 
ures with all the tender melancholy 
emotions; Scopas animated his with 
wild and tragic moods and passions. 


Ancient 
Greek 
Sculptors* 


*“ Ancient Greek Sculptors.”” By Helen BE. Legge 
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Compare their statues with those of the 
three great sculptors of the Periclean 
age. What a loss of simplicity and 
serenity. And yet, one cannot go far 
wrong in thinking the Hermes of 
Praxiteles one of the two most beauti- 
ful things ever wrought by human 
hands. We can say of the original at 
Olympia. “This is the original work of 
one of the six greatest sculptors among 
the ancient Greeks, not a copy by a 
later artist, but the production of his 
own hand.” 

Just as in the Renaissance, painting, 
after reaching its highest perfection in 
the productions of the great masters, 
suffered a period of decadence, so 
sculpture in Greece had its age of 
rococo and theatrical extravagance. 
But nevertheless, there were here and 
there, artists who were imbued with a 
feeling for those qualities shown in the 
best period of Greek sculpture. Such 
a one, surely, was the creator of the 
Victory of Samothrake—she who 
stands colossal, superb, at the head of 
the staircase of the Louvre. Every one 
knows the statue, casts of it are to be 
seen in every museum or gallery, but 
every one does not know the history of 
the statue. 

Mr. Gardner recommends the study 
of Greek art as a help to observe 
accurately and minutely. Not only 
does it train the faculties for observa- 
tion, but it “cultivates high mental and 
moral qualities. “Amid the almost uni- 
versal ugliness of modern life, amid 
the nervous waste and restlessness of 
our surroundings, these ideal men and 
women in their perfect proportions, 
their strength and their repose, seem 
to take us to another realm.” No one, 
certainly, who has studied Greek art 
in its best periods, can ever adopt the 
vagaries and extravagances of modern 
fashionable dress. Mr. Gardner ad- 
vises close study of casts, or of photo- 
graphs of classical sculpture, in order 
to take advantage of the teaching of 
this volume. 
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POETRY AND LITERATURE “pom ar the Sea Children—The Elizabethan 


It is with utmost interest that we 
have been watching the appearance of 
Mr. Bliss Carman’s verses 
of the in the series “Pipes of 
Sea Children* Pan.” It was with pleasure 
that we greeted the first 
two collections in the set, “The Book 
of Myths” and “The Green Book of 
the Bards,” it was with anticipation 
that we picked up “Songs of the Sea 
Children.” But this last does the least 
of all to fulfil the promise of Mr. Car- 
man’s poetic talents. It represents too 
nearly for satisfaction the ordinary 
musical jingle of most modern lyric 
attempts. 

The thought and the imaginative 
conception of the verses has much of 
beauty and a certain delicate poetic 
charm. There are daintily turned fig- 
ures to ornament the lines and call up 
- caghed some quaint, some beautiful. 

e nature spirit predominates the 
whole, and the classic tendency to 
endow inanimate forms with poetic 
personalities is strongly manifested. 

But the trouble chiefly lies in the 
form of verse which he so often em- 
ploys, and which in the present volume 
is more than ever marked by staccato 
abruptness. Each line seems to jump 
in the reading, a jumping that offends 
the ear and so insists itself upon the 
attention that one loses much of the 
beauty of thought in a conscious 
impatience at this continuous ding- 
dong. Where the thought is carried 
on from line to line and the pauses 
made in the middle of the lines, the 
abruptness of the pause often mars the 
harmony, as thus, 

In the land of Roses 

The very winds were stirred 

To mortal speech. But this is 

The only tale I heard. 

The last half of the third line and 

the whole of the fourth are prose, pure 


reat Poets of Italy 


and simple, ingeniously worked into 
metrical form. 
How much better is this: 


A touch of your hair and my heart was 
furled ; 

A drift of fragrance and noon stood still ; 

All of a sudden the fountain there 

Had something to whisper the sun on the 
hill. 


Rose of the garden of God’s desire, 
Only the passionate years can prove 
With sorrow and rapture and toil and tears 
The right of the soul to the kingdom of 
love. 


Mr. Carman is clever at poetic con- 
ceits; he can win the eye and stir the 
imagination by his variety and inge- 
nuity of figure. For instance 


There is a wise Magician, 
Who sets a yellow star 
To seal the cinders of the night 
Within a hollow jar. 
And when the jar is broken, 
A marvel has been done; 
There lies within the rosy dusk 
That coal we call the sun. 


Passages like these furnish the 
ground for calling Mr. Carman a poet, 
one of the most gifted of our present- 
day poetical aspirants. 


. 


This interesting little book fills a 
rather singular void that has existed 
in the history and dis- 
cussion of the great song 
period of English litera- 
ture. It is an amplification 
of a thesis for a doctorate at Colum- 
bia University, and it has the exhaust- 
iveness and scientific spirit proper for 
such a production; but at the same 
time, while attention is chiefly centred 
upon the technical side, it is by no 
means lacking in the higher and finer 
seit of literary and critical apprecia- 


The 
Elizabethan 
Lyrict 
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tion and an understanding of the dis- 
tinctive charm that belongs to the 
lyrics of the Elizabethan period. The 
author discusses first the significance 
of the word “lyric” and the character- 
istics of lyrical quality and lyrical 
form. From the derivation of its 
name, a “lyric” implies a setting to 
music, but to modern readers it no 
longer has this implication, and the 
critic of to-day finds the distinguishing 
mark of the lyric in its direct personal 
utterance. But the change had not yet 
come at the time of Elizabeth, and the 
lyrics of that period presuppose the 
idea of musical quality or accompani- 
ment. Lyric form is more difficult to 
define ; Palgrave’s criterion is the turn- 
ing of each poem on a single thought, 
feeling, or emotion, the fundamental 
trait being unity of emotion, and Dr. 
Erskine would add the persistence of 
the emotional stimulus with which the 
poem must begin and end. 

The preliminary chapter traces the 


rise of the English lyric from the 
Anglo-Saxon riddles and charm songs 
and the Italian and French influences 
that were brought to bear on the 


earlier lyrical attempts. The first 
Elizabethan lyrics are to be found in 
the so-called “‘Miscellanies,” circulated 
first in manuscript copies, and finally 
appearing in printed form after 1557, 
‘when “Tottel’s Miscellany” was first 
published. The most important manu- 
. script of this sort is interesting as con- 
taining pieces by Henry VIII. The 
historians may battle as they will as 
to the true inwardness of his mar- 
riages, but as a lyric poet the mon- 
arch makes it clear that his favorite 
theme is the praise of sincerity in 
wooing and the scorn of all trifling in 
love. The collection as a whole 
expresses conventional situations in a 
bare way, leaving emotional color to 
be supplied by the music. There is 
evidence in it, however, of a growing 
native strain and of a Romance pasto- 
ral element. Wyatt’s verses included 
in Tottel’s collection give it its great- 
est importance, for he, treating of love 
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under the direct influence of Petrarch’s 
model, was the earliest singer of the 
Elizabethan subjective lyric, though 
more dramatic minds than his were 
needed for the development of the 
subjective lyric as it appears in the 
later sonnet series. Not till we come 
to the collection of 1593, called “The 
Phenix’s Nest,” do we find the typical 
note of the Elizabethan lyric clearly 
struck, as Thomas Lodge struck it— 
song quality, lightness of word and 
imagery more important than the sub- 
ject matter, the joyous treatment of 
ostensibly unhappy themes. Spenser, 
however, was the first unequivocal 
appearance of a lyric genius in Eliza- 
bethan song, and his pastoral vein, as 
shown in “The Shepherd’s Calendar,” 
dominated literature till it found its 
most highly wrought expression in 
pidney’s “Arcadia,” Sidnev’s “Astro- 
phel and Stella,” on the other hand, 
gave the definite impulse to sonnet 
writing, culminating in Spenser’s 
“Amoretti” and the immortal series of 
Shakespeare. 

Dr. Erskine’s discussion of the more 
famous verse of this later period is 
interesting in its details as to construc- 
tion and motives and in the light it 
throws upon the development of style 
and technical methods. He leaves 
untouched no poet of any significance 
in the school, and gives frequent quo- 
tations in illustration of the points he 
makes. The last, and, as he styles it, 
the most characteristic phase of lyric 
composition in the Elizabethan epoch 
was that of the songbooks—the verses 
for music published under the titles 
of “madrigals” and “airs.” The large 
number of these songs was called out 
by a musical fashion—the new devel- 
opment of music brought about in 
Italy by the musical reformers of the 
end of the sixteenth century and the 
desire of the English people to sing 
the new madrigal music from Italy. 
The publications of William Byrd, 
Younge, Watson, Morley, and the 
earlier ones of Weelkes, which still 
retain the old vocal counterpoint m 
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their music, prepared the way in their 
employment of the madrigal form in 
the freer rhythmical treatment of the 
“avres” as set by Dowland. His 
First Book,” which appeared in 1597, 
was of very great significance in the 
history of Elizabethan song writing, 
as marking the beginning of a wholly 
new style, of which Campion was the 
greatest and dominating representa- 
tive on the literary side. Dr. Erskine 
finally discusses the lyrics in the drama 
and concludes with a_ well-studied 
consideration of the metrical forms 
used in the Elizabethan lyric and a 
chronological table with a bibliogra- 
phy. It is a characteristic of his point 
of view that he concludes with the 
confession that while the forms may 
be analyzed, the secret of the charm 
of the “lyric cry” of the Elizabethan 
time, more highly prized to-day than 
ever before, has not yet fallen into 
the hands of criticism ; and adds, “May 
it still remain a delightful mystery!” 
He is one of the very, very few stu- 
dents of literature who have taken the 
trouble to know anything about music, 
recognize its significance, and treat it 
intelligently when the two arts come 
into contact. This one fact alone gives 
his book an almost unique place in lit- 
erary research and criticism.—N. Y. 
Times Saturday Review. 
- 


The body of this book, as the author 
explains in the preface, formed the 
The second part of a volume on 
Nig Latin and Italian poets, pre- 
Italy* pared in collaboration with 

Professor T. J. Meller, of 
Uhicago University, for the Chautau- 
qua Literary and Scientific Circle, 
1901-1902. In rearranging the work 
to form a volume of itself for the use 
of a more general public, Professor 
Kuhns has added two new chapters. 

The book is, in reality, a history of 
Italian literature, though the general 





chapters on literary progression and 
achievement form the introductory 
portions of the book, are those which 
fill in between the more detailed 
studies of the chief poets. Thus we 
have chapters on the “Origins of 
Italian Literature,” on “The Renais- 
sance,” on “The Period of Decadence 
and the Revival” and on “The Nine- 
teenth Century.” The main chapters 
consist of studies of the lives and 
works of Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, 
Ariosto and Tasso, the minor writers 
being brought in through the discus- 
sions of the periods intervening. 

It is an admirable study for the use 
of students and serious-minded read- 
ers of literary history. It gives in 
clear, digested form the information 
that under ordinary circumstances 
requires the perusal of many volumes. 
It also furnishes translations from the 
works of the chief writers considered 
thus giving a taste of that rich realm 
of literature into which, when once 
introduced, one cannot help plunging 
deeper and deeper, so great and allur- 
ing is the treasure. 

In these days of general education, 
books like this are of inimitable value. 
They are of readable size and readable 
matter, they lack that formidableness 
that in years past has kept many from 
entering upon literary study. Profes- 
sor Kuhns has made his work inter- 
esting throughout; his qualities of 
accuracy are unquestioned, so that all 
one has to do is to read and enjoy. 
There is no royal road to learning, it 
is said, but really in the present age, 
scholars are exerting themselves to so 
great an extent to make the acquire- 
ment of knowledge as easy as possible 
that there is little excuse for average 
persons not being familiar with topics 
generally, certainly a neglect to seize 
the many opportunities of the now 
would be most ungrateful upon their 
part. 


*“The Great Poets of Italy.” By Professor Oscar Kuhns 
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Fregelius—A Checked Love Affair—The Proud Prince—The Trifler— 
Lavender’s People—Long Will—Doctor 


Xavier—The Mark—West Point Colors—Over the Border—The Book of Months 


Mr. Scott is disappointing in his new 
book. It is not the stirring, absorbing 
story that we anticipated. It 
lags very often and it has a 
quality of vagueness that 
tries one’s patience sorely. 
Barlasch, the old soldier, illiterate yet 
quaint and subtle in philosophy and 
broad and penetrating in instinctive 
humanity, is not the well set-up, real- 
istic, blood and flesh and spirit being. 
the material for which Mr. Scott has 
collected and so disadvantageously 
used. - The points are there, but they 
are isolated like bricks before they are 
put together for a structure. Mr. Scott 
is more the architect than the builder ; 
his conceptions are good, but his exe- 
cution falls short of expectation. His 
scenes are laid in Dantzig, just prior 
to and during the time of Napoleon’s 
Russian campaign. Barlasch is a mem- 
ber of the Old Guard, but our ac- 
quaintance with him belongs to his 
contact with a Dantzig family, the 
Sebastians, the daughter of which, 
Desireé, is the heroine of the tale. The 
attempt at romance is crude and lustre- 
less, the best portion of the book’s 
spirit is to be discerned in the closing 
chapters, where Barlasch cares for the 
comely Desireé and bringing her the 
news of her husband’s death, takes her 
thereupon to him, who she at last real- 
izes is her true and only lover. 

The best incident in the story is the 
burning of Moscow, though even this 
is something wanting in vividness and 
picturesque reality. 

Mr. Scott’s fault seems to be in his 
scrupulous care of the detail. He 
writes carefully, uses a choice diction, 





and evinces purity in word selection. 
His style has dignity and easy move- 
ment, but he is almost feminine in his 
cherishing of the very minute points, 
As one of the consequences, he con- 
tinues to awaken an _ expectation 
which invariably becomes a poignant 
disappointment. One reads and reads. 
thinking that something thrilling is 
about to happen, but it never does. 
The dramatic force seems too meagre 
and ill-sustained. Yet it were better 
so, perhaps, than exaggerated and arti- 
ficial. One gets accurate history at 
least, and if the fiction be not too indis- 
pensable a quantity, one may read the 
book for its ample picture and its many 
facts. One thing, too, will result—the 
better appreciation and comprehension 
of Napoleon’s magnetism, that mag- 
netism which kept all Europe on the 
alert, watchful, afraid and fearfully 
wondering. 


> 


“The Heart of Rome,” with its inti- 
mate knowledge of life, its poetic 
beauty and dramatic force, 
shows that Marion Craw- 
ford reaches the very soul 
of Italy, while other writers 
only possess the body. The vital touch 
is everywhere. His mind and spirit 
take possession of us. Beneath his 
words the flesh quivers, and the new 
blood flows, and we turn away from 
the lay-figures that typify the conven- 
tional ideas of the average writer. 

Devotion, thoroughness and infinite 
toil are the companions of genius. We 
all remember the great artist who was 
complimented on his morning’s work, 


The Heart 
of Romet 
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and his reply that it was not a morn- 
ing’s work, but the work of a life-time. 
And this is true everywhere. The ac- 
curacy, sympathy and painstaking 
work of Marion Crawford have se- 
cured a quality and style that cannot 
be imitated. He has done for Italy 
what Thackeray and Dickens have 
done for England. He is a keen ob- 
server, has lived in Italy, is familiar 
with its best life and enters into its 
mind heart and soul, and is a part of 
the reality, while others are merely 
recorders of surface facts. The world 
will be charmed with the story. The 
mysterious “lost water” lends beauty 
to the love that runs like a shaft of 
light through it. This is sufficiently 


beautiful to charm the reader; but 
there is that which lies beneath and 
beyond, which mark the author as a 
man with a personality, and gives rank 
to these character studies. 

The subtle, elusive atmosphere of 
patrician Rome takes possession of us, 


and we are made to feel what we do 
not see. “The overpowering fresh- 
ness of the Volterra house, where 
everything was modern and polished 
and varnished and in perfect condi- 
tion,” with its suggestions of money. 
was most repulsive to the child of the 
Conte, in spite of their kindness. She 
felt desolate and alone until Malipieri 
one of her kind, came into her life, and 
the bond was at once recognized. There 
is the certainty of fellowship which 
people feel who are brought up in the 
same atmosphere and which nothing 
else can bring. 

We are under its spell when the 
mother comes who had brought her 
up badly—shamefully neglected her, 
but with whom she feels at ease as she 
never could with the other sort. 
Though she did not respect or love 
her mother nor wish to be like her, “she 
felt that they belonged to the same 
kind, spoke the same language and had 
an instinctive understanding of each 
other.” The contrast between the 
ancient house of Conte and the rich 
vulgar Baron’s is a masterpiece. 
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The difference between pride and 
vanity are thus cleverly drawn; “the 
foundation of pride is the wish to re- 
spect one’s self, whatever others may 
think ; the mainspring of vanity is the 
craving for the admiration of others.” 

The sister destined for the church, 
Clementina the nun made religion hate- 
ful to Sabina. Like too many who hug 
the semblance of religion to their souls, 
“She would like to destroy everybody, 
who is not like her, and she would be- 
gin with her own family.” “She hates 
the ‘wicked’ with a mortal hatred.” 
Naturally the happy, innocent girl 
“compared Clementina’s soul to a race- 
horse and her sister to a jockey riding 
it cruelly with whip and spur to the 
goal of salvation whether it liked it 
or not”—and we all know the picture, 
for it has a place in every Gallery. 
The snob is thus characterized: He 
“thinks most of the treatment he re- 
ceives from the world; the gentleman 
thinks first how he shall act courteous- 
ly to others.” This evolution of the 
snob is shown through Baron Vol- 
terra. His chief business is to roll up . 
wealth, and he demonstrates what Em- 
erson said, “Nature takes out of man 
what he puts in his chest.” No living 
writer puts greater strength into his 
characters than Marion Crawford. I 
mean real strength, that which lives 
and grows, not the strength in num- 
bers—not the power of wealth, 
but strength in self from a just, clean, 
healthy descent from one generation to 
another, 

Malipieri, the distinguished archae- 
ologist, strengthens the conviction that 
no human love, no, nor Divine love, 
can shield us from the consequences of 
our acts. Schopenhauer refers to 
style as “the physiognomy of the 
mind,” as “a safer index to the charac- 
ter than the face.” In the perfection 
of Marion Crawford’s style we see the 
real mother of the Conte children with- 
out the mother’s heart. There is some- 
thing in these cold, polished women, 
graceful, refined externally, internally 
as cold as ice, who laugh at love as 
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nonsense and _ sentimentality, that 
makes us believe that they are kept in 
the right through pride, vanity or 
chance, and how we despise them. 

Marion Crawford shows that for a 
man or a woman to love means not 
that they have found some one dearer 
than all others, but dearer than them- 
selves. When Sabina loved she plunged 
a dagger in her heart like a true 
woman, and placed the hilt in the hand 
of the man, willing that he should turn 
it, ready to kiss the hand that wounded 
her. In no modern fiction does the 
artist and the man rise to such sub- 
lime heights as this hero when he 
with sublime strength puts the woman 
he loves aside without even whispering 
his love. Nor is this more impressive 
than the woman in her innocence, sim- 
plicity and self-abnegation, entreating 
the man to take her before the world in 
spite of it. How wonderfully this illus- 
trates the truth that woman loves with 
her eyes shut, and uplifts man 
through reverence. The consciousness 
of her faith made him brave in the 
night. We owe thanks to Marion 
Crawford for keeping “the lamp of 
chivalry alight in hearts of gold,” and 
for demonstrating through these char- 
acter-studies that “our fate—that is 
our fortune, is largely in our own 
hands,” this will live when the story 
is forgotten. Kate Blackiston Stillé. : 

» 

This is a picturesque tale of mod- 
ern Ireland, a picture of ordinary life 
and love, and selfishness, 
and sorrow, with a few 
dramatic scenes intercepted. 
John Maxwell was to have 
married Mary Nesbit. Maxwell was 
rich, and Mary’s father had an eye 
to the gold that glisters. But Mary 
rebelled and on the morning of her 
wedding day ran away with young 
McSwiney, and left John without a 
bride. Thereupon father Nesbit com- 
pels his other daughter to wed in her 
sister’s place. The marriage guests 
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and the bridegroom are drunken, the 
girl has to submit, but John Maxwell 
pays dearly. He leaves the wife who 
hates him and goes to America. It is 
years before he learns that a daughter 
had been born to him, but the moment 
he has knowledge of it, he goes back 
to Ireland. The child has been 
brought up by Mary McSwiney, her 
own mother refusing to have her, and 
has become a beautiful girl. No one 
save Mary knows John when he re- 
turns and she ers the secret; for 
the father’s idea is to win the girl’s 
love and respect before revealing him- 
self to her. He also takes pains to 
bring her and her mother together, 
risks his life, in fact, but all in vain. 
The cold, hard, embittered woman 
will not relent, and Grace decides that 
she owes her best allegiance to her 
father. So she and Isabella part for 
good, Grace marries Hugh McSwiney, 
and John is satisfied, saying, “There 
are great advantages in having a 
soldier for a son-in-law, since it en- 
ables a man to see so much more of his 
own daughter.” 

It is a pathetic story in parts, and 
written with sincere feeling. 
literary style, too, is direct and simple, 
with a certain individual excellence. 
None the less the situation is out of 
the way, almost far-fetched one might 
call it, and the developments and the 
outcome might have been far happier. 

- 

This is a story of the lumber dis- 
trict on the shores of the Great Lakes, 
and those who have read 
Mr. Merwin’s previous 
works, will not want to miss 
this one. It is the story of 
a struggle for supremacy between the 
hero, Jack Halloran, the representative 
of a large lumber concern, and a great 
combination of lumber men, -who are 
trying to push him out of the field. To 
do this they cut down the price be 
low the cost of production, but they 
are beaten at their own game by the 
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n, the hero’s secretly buying below cost the ll the superfluous sentiment and gifts 
ixwell majority of the lumber that they sup- of fruit, flowers and numerous other 
e who posed was going into the hands of the delicate luxuries at the hearts and 
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oment a delightful little love story, that runs He was a born missionary, and after 
; back throughout the tale, thus lending addi- a time he found a kindred spirit 
been tional interest. Mr. Merwin draws a_ though she proved to be the one girl 
y, her picture of the lives of the men of this in the town. who had begun his ac- 
r, and rugged district which is worthy of ad- quaintance with sincere disliking. 
O one miration. R. £. The book pictures something of the 
1e re- 


t+; for 


r dis- ; “. . . STANDING WITH HIS BACK TO THE TABLE AND THE LIGHT” 
: - From “‘ The Whip Hand” 


Mrs. Mason has written a readable 
and attractive story in the form of her 
new book. We discovered 

Holt of her excellent historic fac- 
Meathtield* ulty in our perusal of “A 
Lily of France,” but we 

come once more into touch with her 
etal humanity in “Holt of Heath- 
_ The tale is a love story developed 
ma religious and lesson-teaching at- 
mosphere, Murray Holt was a young, 
enthusiastic preacher, unmarried, and 
therefore the overwhelmed recipient of 


strife between the rich manufacturer 
and his poor crushed employe. Mur- 
ray Holt tried to better the conditions 
of the working classes whose sordid- 
ness and poverty, under the very eyes 
of those who caused it, filled the young 
minister with horror and pity and 
made him determined to take up their 
cause. 

It is a delightful character study, 
with people alive and plausible, and 
the pretty romance that ensues makes 
it one of the most interesting books 
of the season. R. M. G. 
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Two stories, each with a touch of a story well worth reading, if only for 


tropical life and quite a little of the 
glint and glamor of New 
York society life, are 
included in  Calderon’s 
Prisoner,” by Alice Duer 
Miller. In the “Modern Obstacle” Mrs. 
Miller gave much promise of being a 
writer of attractive books, and “‘Cal- 
deron’s Prisoner does not disappoint us. 

In the first story, which gives the 
book its name, ‘“Calderon’s Prisoner,” 
we are reminded just a little of “Castle 
Craneycrow,” and although the plot is 
not so exciting, yet there is enough 
action to interest the lover of tales of 
adventure. But the spirit of the story 
is not entirely that of adventure, 
indeed, as the reader finishes the last 
pages the impression that he receives 
is rather a decided one of sentimen- 
tality, not of the common dime-novel 
sort, but of the warm, soft Italian or 
Spanish variety. 

The people of the tale are quite well 
drawn—Don Mariano, the hero, is one 
of those characters so often met with 
in books of whom we have in many 
respects rather a vague picture instead 
of a definite one, and yet Don Mariano 
seems to possess and to be all that any 
woman could desire. He is a perfect 
gentleman, in sharp contrast to Rich- 
ard Bidgeley, who is of the stolid, tact- 
less type. Richard has been brought 
up as a gentleman, and thinks that he 
is a most admirable one. Yet he is 
lacking in that inborn quality that 
makes a man a gentleman. 

Alicia, the heroine, is in many ways 
what is popularly known as a typical 
American heiress, and yet she has 
many of those qualities that most 
American girls possess, but for which 
they are so rarely given credit. “Then, 
too, Alicia’s uncle and aunt, Mr. and 
Mrs. Evans, of whom we hear but lit- 
tle, are as well known to us as though 
much more had been written about 
them; they are characters as well 
known in real life as in literature. 
“Calderon’s Prisoner” is on the whole 


Calderon's 
Prisoner* 


its excitement, and is written in a 
good, easy style. 

The other story, “Cyril Vane's 
Wife,” while fully as romantic as “Cal- 
deron’s Prisoner,” is less superficial, 
The plot is well thought out and 
worked out. Cyril Vane and his wife, 
Rosanne, disagree, and decide to part 
for a year. With the “Wanderlust” 
strongly upon him, Vane takes passage 
on a sinall vessel bound for West 
Indian and Central American ports. 
The vessel is lost in a storm, but not 
until several days after Vane has been 
landed at a small island, on which 
lives an eccentric man, Cornby, a 
friend of the captain. Vane sends a 
letter stating his whereabouts by the 
Aleatha, to be maiied at the next port, 
since very few vessels stop at Cornby’s 
Island. But since the vessel goes down 
the letter never reaches its destination, 
and Vane is supposed to have been 
lost with the ship. The complications 
that arise through this, as well as 
through the fact that Vane has to wait 
about three years until the next vessel 
stops at the island, are well told and 
very interesting. 

Altogether the book is one which 
will find a place on many Christmas 
lists, and will be widely read. 

C. Edna Bramble. 
> 

Everything connected with the ill- 
fated Josephine attracts attention 
“Mamzelle Fifine” assumes 
to be a story of her girl 
hood. In this it is most 
disappointing, because other 
than the tropical setting she is only a 
happy child in love with life, with 
nothing to mark her the future Em- 
press, for even the prediction has been 
worn threadbare. 

In it there is neither plot nor story. 
A series of incidents clothed in redun- 
dant language, weighted down with 
tropical foliage and flowers, alive with 
venomous reptiles, insects and savage 
slaves. 
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Only two characters in the book, 
Meyong, the Free Man, with his loy- 
alty and devotion, would have been 
heroic with an artist, but under the 
author’s blunder becomes repulsive 
Madame de la 
Pagerie is beautiful in her courage, 


through passion. 


her devotion, her sacri- 
fices. Mont Pelee’s 
road to ruin is too fresh 


Cherry 


in our minds to tolerate By 


the earthquake here 
pictured. The slaves’ 
uprising is better. The 
fatal suicidal 
elements everywhere 
—the same seed of 
ignorance—failure and 
anguish, and marked by 
a valley of desolation. 
Surely, as the author 
says, “the blacks are 
like Pelee in their erup- 
tions—sublime, terrible. 


Mr. Booth Tarkington 
shows a decline in that 


peculiarly del- | 


icate, pictures- 
que way oftell- 
ing a charm- 
ing story. Perhaps it 
is the fault of the politics 
in which Mr. Tarkington 
has been lately engaged; 
but at all events, the lit- 
erary quality of his writ- 
ings has deteriorated, 
while his strivings after 
novelty are threatening 
to submerge him in dire 
difficulties, 


Cherry* 


Novelists so often run themselves 
out of subjects, that one does not won- 
der that they ransack Heaven and 
Mr. Tarking- 


earth to find new ones. 


-_-__ 


CHERRY 
From ‘‘ Cherry” 
Copyright, 1903, by Harper & Brothers 


| excellent 


consummate confidence. 
even dream the truth, but thinks Sylvia 
all the time in love with his own attrac- 
tive and learned self. As if any woman 
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ton has wandered jiar, and has finally 
ended by laying in old New York the 
scenes of a rather remarkably con- 
trived comedy, amusing in its way, 
though somewhat monotonous and 
most certainly erected upon as flimsy; 
a plot as brain ever conceived of. 


A very odd type of 
the human is Mr. Sudge- 
berry. We have never 
met him ; we hope de- 
voutedly that we never 
may. Mr. Tarkington's 
one excuse for putting 
him into a book would 
be that he himself, having 
encountered this awful 
species of mankind, de- 
sires to save his friends 
generally from a like dis- 
aster by setting up a 
counterpart before the 
world with the label 
“ Beware !” 

Sudgeberry was nine- 
teen. O, most wise and 
youth ! 
Whither grows your 
egotism? Sudgeberry 
had a mission, the mis- 
sion of improving the 
minds of all around him 
by pouring upon them 
the vast inexhaustible 
stores of his own. No 
wonder he nigh mad- 
dened Sylvia’ss poor 
father and how selfish 
of Sylvia and Will to turn 
so promptly the poor 
man’s agony to their 
own advantage! But the 
most appalling part ot 
it all is Sudgeberry’s 
He does not 
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could love a man whose whole true af- 


fection was so obviously centered in - 


the ego. 
Sudgeberry’s downfall is complete; 
his density similar. Why is it that a 


prig doesn’t know when he is down? 
It would all be clever and very laugh- 
able, too, did we not, like poor old 
Gray, become so excessively weary of 
Sudgeberry’s incessant prating! 


- 


Stephen Crane wrote the larger part 

of this story before his death, and it is 

in accordance with his ex- 

The press wish that Mr. Barr 

O’Ruddy* has completed it, though 

the task was delayed by the 

latter’s occupation with his own book, 
“Over the Border.” 

“The O’Ruddy” is a brilliantly witty, 
essentially Irish tale. The Irish effer- 
vescence of spirit permeates it through 
and through; the Irish impulsiveness 
and dash give it its color. 

The O’Ruddy was a young Irish 
blade, daring and clever. His adven- 
tures, his duels and his romance make 
a story that never stops ‘once it has 
started till the very end. And then we 
wish that there was more of it. 

We lost a pleasing novelist in 
Stephen Crane. There is a quickness 
of spirit, a rapidity of action, a liveli- 
ness and rollicking humor in his last 
book that makes it “go.” And the char- 
acter study presents an all-alive man, 
a bit of a swashbuckler and a true 
Irish egoist, but a man “for a’ that.” 
We could stand much more of the 
amusing O’Ruddy. 

Mr. Barr has finished the story with 
fitness. He has entered into the spirit 
of his deceased friend and has tried to 
carry out the latter’s ideas and to 
make his own style conform to that 
which goes before. It all makes a thor- 
oughly good novel. 


Book 


News 


The Christmas season usually brings 
one of Mr. Hamilton Wright Mabie’s 
allegories. To the aes 
thetic, these probably seem 
to be the best things that 
Mr. Mabiehas written. They 
do, of course, harp much upon the 
same theme, but considering the fact 
that it is a theme which can be 


In Arcadyt 


‘ adorned in an infinite variety of forms, 


the apparent lack of originality seems 
of little moment. 

“In Arcady” pictures life enduring 
through the four seasons. Spring 
brings the youth who plays in woods 
and meadows with the Faun, who 
makes sweet music on the pipes of 
Pan; Summer sees the boys to man- 
hood grown and the sweetness of 
Apollo’s lyre holds him spellbound in 
the forest, Autumn witnesses the mid- 
dle-age and with the reaping of the 
Harvest comes the broad content and 
peace with all the universe; God and 
self and man; Winter and Age arrive 
hand in hand and the soul is prepared 
to go into the Farther Land. 

It all bears the impress of a cultured 
mind, here and there it has a bit of the 
poet’s spontaneity while, throughout 
a fine appreciation of nature is 
exhibited. It is a rare way of setting 
forth a deep lesson, it is a delicate 
miniature of life. 


> 


In “The Scarlet Banner,” the latest 
of Dr. Felix Dahn’s series of historical 
novels dealing with the 

The Scarlet period of Imperial Rome, 
Bannert the author has in even a 
stricter sense than in the 

two former books, adhered to historical 
truth. The result is that this last pro- 
duction has the effect of being more 
history than fiction, despite the story 
form in which the material is cast. Dr. 
Dahn’s researches have given him 4 
wealth of incident, historic coloring, 
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+ “Im Arcady.” By Hamilton Wright Mabie 


1“ The Scarlet Banner.” By Felix Dahn 
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Judith of the Plains 


detail;—and they are employed with 
such a sense of value and proportion in 
the narration of the downfall of the 
Vandal Kingdom in Africa, that the 
result is a striking, indeed an intensely 
interesting book, but hardly, to speak 
with entire precision, a novel. It can 
well be imagined that these picturesque 
dominant figures of their historical 
period, this Genseric, this Hilderic, 
lastly, this gloomily, powerful Gelimer 
of the “Scarlet Banner,” appealed to 
the author’s mind as valuable fictional 
material at the period of his researches 
upon “Die Konige der Germanen,” 
and that the present book is the out- 
come of such a perception. But “The 
Scarlet Banner” surely lacks unity as 
compared with “Felicitas” and “Bis- 
sula.” It also lacks certain other qual- 
ities, such, for instance, as the roman- 
tic interest, of which there is none 
except to a shadowy, minor extent in 
the incident of Eugenia and Thrasaric. 
But since it has never been fairly set- 
tled (notwithstanding the overwhelm- 
ing vote of the present-day reader) 
how necessary this romantic interest is 
toa right novel, the point need not be 
pressed. 

This portrayal of a Kingdom’s 
shame and its downfall is splendidly 
vivid. The defeat of the Vandals by 
Justinian’s soldiers under Belisarius 
was due, generally speaking, to the 
enervated state of the people, the en- 
feebling of the nation’s powers by the 
insidious luxuries of a tropical climate 
and an imitative civilization. Dr. Dahn 
makes the ruin of the Vandals more 
directly and dramatically caused by 
their persecution of the Catholics 
tnder Genseric and his immediate suc- 
céssors ; and shows how the retribution 
was brought about through the person 
of a Catholic priest, who, while a pre- 
tended apostate to the Arian view, 
played a game of consummate policy 
mM getting King Gelimer under his 
complete control, only to bring him 
chained at last to the feet of Belisarius. 
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That historic cry, “Vanitas Vanita- 
tium,” and the terrible laugh with 
which Gelimer greeted his conqueror, 
are preserved in the story with strong 
effect; upon them the book closes— 
somewhat abruptly, perhaps. 

Nearly all the characters in the story 
are historic, also a large portion of the 
episodes; and of course the setting is 
produced with all the accuracy possi- 
ble. Like the other books of this 
series, the “Scarlet Banner,” published 
in the German under the title of “Geli- 
mer,” is translated into English by 
Mary J. Safford. Se Pe 


¥ 


In “Judith of the Plains,” Marie 
Manning has given to us a book deal- 
ing with life in the far West, 
Judith of the miles from civilization in 
Plains* Wyoming. Miss Manning 
takes us to the scene of the 
story with a young Virginia girl who 
travels out here in order to take a 
position as governess, that she may 
send her younger brother through col- 
lege. This affords an excellent oppor- 
tunity to show how very far apart 
people are in the big open country, 
and yet how well they know their 
neighbors, in spite of the distance 
between them. But, we must confess 
that Miss Manning might have worked 
her idea in a little better, as this intro- 
ductory part is much too long drawn 
out. For the first few chapters, we 
are quite sure that Mary Carmichael 
is “Judith of the Plains,” when sud- 
denly the real Judith appears, and 
while we are fascinated with her, it is 
difficult to forget Mary and her 
experiences as the Yellett’s “govern- 
ess.” . 

After the book is thus rather awk- 
wardly started the story itself is 
charming. Judith, the heroine, has 
some Indian blood in her veins, and is 
quite different from the rest of her 
family which, excepting her own 
brother, Jim, is composed of a step- 
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mother and a number of half brothers oT poor, unen 
and sisters. She is better educated ry not realize 
than her people, having been sent as a ; a | Be ce And aft 
child to a convent school. Her story 3 ot He Stern old . 
is a sad one, but there is something ‘ \ who would 
about this sadness that makes the girl ~~ Bs Ni cerity we 
herself all the more fascinating, and in ital oi Oy) et | when it wa 
it is probably this same “something” 0m to pet and tiful worlc 
that caused the people pictured in the. dul hs h / canbe!” 
book to respect and love Judith, as CUISS DET, How to Arcady” 
wnat of then did. solicitous they are aie Arca 
Many of the minor characters in the f her welfare, the Ld, Just as v 
story are well drawn, and many are old doctor. Cou- 1% life's. ever 
amusing. Mrs. Yellet is surely worthy sin Roger and the Alp after we h: 
of a whole book, while the Dades and_ rest! But Persis “Chanticlee 
Rodneys are no less interesting. rebels now and ' Lace,” —so 
In spite of its weak beginning, the then against the WW ae gladdened, 
book is a fairly good one. The style jnflux of this anx- \NA| Nh i the Road to 
in which it is written is not always igus friendli- 4 Wie ender and | 
of the best, in many places it is too have finishe 
stiff, and in others too easy, although time to tim 
in particularly interesting parts it is <! troubles p: 
good. If Miss Manning continues to all to go forth Pe fA worry ; and 
write, we may expect from her some- and revel in , y take new h 
thing far superior to this, but with the spring, J lving Mis 
the same fascination of “Judith of the to wander amid the flowers, to imbibe sweet-soulec 
Plains.” all nature’s wild exuberance and happy ly humorou: 
* love, with her child-like, ever youthful 
heart. Women like Persis never grow 
old, they are too nappy, too carefree, Mr. Alfre 
they are all smiles and the foreboding book entitlec 
wrinkles are banished, they are 80 e 
deliciously excitable in that innocent, The Boast 
girlish way that roses must bloom on b 
cheeks otherwise pale and eyes must Ee p 
shine even as they shone in the days ditions of N 
of “sweet sixteen.” eat times tha 
When Ethelwyn came she entered has had esp 
right into the spirit of Persis and what portunities t 
a glorious time they two had! What f Mside infor 


ae . a day in the woods when Ethelwyn workings of 
Ethelwyn, the little red-haired girl of washed in the beooklet and wenn ation, Tamn 


twenty-one, with all her curliness (as ; d 
Miss Persis says, “her hair curls, her Caught shoeless and stockingless by in this ith 
eye-lashes curl, her mouth curls up her devoted young cavalier, Mr. ttayal of the 
in the most captivating laughter, even Smith. And how they enjoyed bring- ad of some 
her glances curl), are truly characters ing two children from a city home life, closely 
that win their way straight into our and giving them a week’s vacation @ man who a sk 
hearts. Miss Persis lives in a big barn the country—why—Ethelwyn faifly tuler of 
of a house, all by herself save for two wept when the ignorant mother came has drawn 
servants. Of course she receives her and demanded back her little girl, that Re eg 
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ness and 
shuns them 


We get very close to nature and the 
heart of things in this little book of 
Miss Thurston’s. We walk 
On the Road straight into a new atmos- 
to Arcady* phere on the very first page 
and from the moment of 
our encounter with Miss Persis, we 
seem to grow more optimistic, more 
light-hearted and more appreciative of 
the numerous good things around us. 
Miss Persis, “a genteel spinster,” as 
she so charmingly calls herself, and 





t* The Chas 


The Boss 


, unenlightened mother who could 
not realize her baby’s opportunity. 

And after it all came the romance. 
Sten old Roger and gay Ethelwyn— 
who would have thought it? With sin- 

we echo Miss Persis’s words 
when it was all over: “O what a beau- 
tiful world it is, where such things 
canbe!” Surely it was “On the Road 
to Arcady”—what, we think, will that 
same Arcady be like? 

Just as we felt exalted from among 
life's everyday and ordinary cares, 
after we had read “The Red House,” 
“Chanticleer” and “Lavender and Old 
Lace,"—so we feel inspired, uplifted, 
gladdened, after we have finished “On 
the Road to Arcady.” Only like “Lav- 
ender and Old Lace,” we shall never 
have finished with it altogether—from 
time to time we shall go back, when 
troubles press and irritations and 
worry; and shall gather new strength, 
take new heart from gentle, nature- 
loving Miss Persis and charming, 
sweet-souled Ethelwyn and her grave- 
ly humorous old Roger. 


> 


Mr. Alfred Henry Lewis, in his new 
book entitled ““The Boss,” has surpass- 
ed himself, and has given 
to booklovers one of the 
best (if not the best) pen 
pictures of the political con- 
ditions of New York City at the pres- 
tnt times that we have had. The author 
has had especial advantages and op- 
portunities to get what may be called 
mside information on the internal 
workings of the great political organi- 
ation, Tammany Hall, so that we may 
depend upon it that what is contained 
i this work is really fact. His por- 
trayal of the chief character, the Boss, 
ad of some of the incidents of his 
life, closely coincide with those of a 
man who a short while ago was indeed 
the ruler of New York. Mr. Lewis 

drawn his characters in bold 


—— 
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strokes, they are men who possess 
strong personalities and are true to 
life in ever particular. With the ex- 
ception of the hero, the two characters 
who are worthy of special attention are 
that of “Big John Kennedy” and that 
of his father, especially the latter, who 
by his clever maxims helped his son 
to attain to the high position he held 
in politics. On being questioned in re- 
gard to the effect of the closing of 
speakeasies by the reform mayor who 
was then in power, he replied, “never 
come between the people and their 
beer.” The book proves to be a delight- 
ful relief from the monotony of the 
commonplace literature that is being 
produced at the present day, and it can 
scarcely fail to gain great popularity. 
R.C 


> 


Yet one more political novel—this 
time it is a fairly good one—“The 
Chasm,” by Reginald 
Wright Kauffman and 
Edward Childs Carpenter. 
The book is concerned with 
the story of a city “Boss,” and in a 
number of places shows how com- 
pletely he rules when his party, is in 
power. It tells of this man’s great love 
for his son—his son who is ashamed 
of the father’s position, when he 
returns from his education abroad. It 
tells of this man’s great love for a 
woman, and of how he decided to 
keep silent because he thought that 
his son loved her, too. 

In the character of O’Brien, the 
authors have given us a plea for fir- 
mer belief in the “Boss” in general, if 
(and the “if” is a big one) many of 
these men are at all like Larry 
O’Brien, in their ruling. -It is he who 
overcomes temptation, even when the 
odds seem to be against him at elec- 
tion time; it is he who demands hon- 
esty, and commands love and respect. 
In sharp contrast to him are the lead- 


The Chasmt{ 
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ers of the Reform party, with the low, 
mean tricks that they devise. 

Phil, the son of the “Boss,” is par- 
ticularly well drawn, and we can par- 
don his weakness, because he is young, 
and we know that because of his 
father he will be a stronger man as he 
grows older. 

The women of the book are brought 
out more clearly by the sharp contrast 
in their characters. Although they 
are sisters, Thalia and Daphne Van 
Drell are as unlike as it seems possible 
for two natures to be. Thalia, the 
older, is calm, reserved, steady and 
capable, while Daphne, light-hearted 
and thoughtless, is always rushing in 
where angels fear to tread. 

The book is full of pictures of every- 
day life, and full of glimpses behind 
the scenes on each side of the great 
political contest. It shows, too, the 
marvelous effect of love on the natures 
of men and women. It is written in 
an admirable style, full of lively con- 
versation when necessary, and _ bal- 
anced with vivid description where 
occasion demands. The book, on the 
whole, is a very enjoyable one, and 
appeals particularly to those who are 
fond of arguing for or against the cor- 
ruptness of politics, since although the 
story is not necessarily true, it is pos- 
sible. 


* 


Mr. Haggard has treated us to some- 
thing different in his latest novel. 
“Stella Fregelius,” is a 
story that savors very 
strongly of spiritualism. 
while psychology pure and 
simple is the basis upon which is 
builded the whole. 

The hero is an inventor, a dreamer 
of dreams, and a star-gazer, the hero- 
ine is a singer, a seer of visions and a 
soulful woman throughout. They love, 
but cannot marry inasmuch as he is 
already pledged to a beautiful and 


Stella 
Fregelius* 
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substantially worldly woman, but they 
seal a compact at a lonely altar, prom. 
ising themselves and each other a spir- 
itual marriage to obtain in a future 
world. Almost immediately after Stell, 
dies, and her lover marries. But his 
passion for the dead overcomes his 
sense of duty toward the living; he 
becomes accustomed to solitary vigils, 
during which he strives with all his 
power to communicate with Stella 
After a long time her soul comes to 
him and he is drunk with ecstacy; his 
wife discovers it and he takes an oath 
to leave visions alone, but the longing 
is too great; he tries once more and in 
so trying his own spirit is conveyed 
into the Beyond. 

It is a detailed and intricate study 
of man’s essential being. It presents 


matter for speculation, for thought; 
it arouses feeling; it grasps by its te» 
acity of purpose and its sincerity im 
depth, for those who seek the inner 


most springs of man’s nature, it wil 
prove an interesting, a valuable study, 
for the frivolous it has little to attract 


or to charm. 
* 


There are two stories in this dainty 
little book, both reprinted from maj 
zines, and now issued if 
AChecked present, tasteful form Of@ 
Love Affairt gift-book. Mr. id 
Fisher has done some ¥e 
beautiful drawings, from which: 
illustrations have been reproduced) 
photogravure. ; 

The stories are in the vein so char 
acteristic of the late Paul Ford, whose 
untimely end is to be more and more 
regretted as we go back and read these 
breezy, delicately-wrought pieces of 
fiction which flowed so readily from 
his pen. 

“A Checked Love Affair” is the 
story of a betrothal, a quarrel anda 
reconciliation, all told with charming 
naivité and a full coloring of that pect- 
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tA Checked Love Affair.” By Paul Leicester Ford 
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The Proud Prince 


fiat quality which makes lovers at once 
s interesting and so—shall we say— 


ridiculous ? 

“The Cortelyou Feud” is the tale of 
adinner party at which Fate, or rather 
a blunder of the hostess, causes two 
members of an estranged family to sit 
together. Their jesting attempt to dis- 
am gossip results in their falling in 
love, whereat the feud—at least the 
family feud—is ended. 

They are bright, witty, society 
sudies, amusing and prettily told and 
the manner of their being put into one 
volume has resulted in a gift book of 
more than usual attractiveness. 

R. M. G. 
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The play was written for Mr. Soth- 
ern and Miss Loftus. It bids fair to 
prove as worthy a vehicle for their tal- 
ents as did “If I Were King.” The 
subjects have similarities. 

The poor poet exalted to the royal 
height was the keynote of Villon’s 
story, the proud prince humbled to the 
deformed fool’s estate, is the chief 
theme in Robert of Sicily’s romance. 

The book shows the dramatic inten- 
tion plainly. It has the structure, the 
making for effects and the climaxes of 
the drama. But it is all couched in a 
language, rich in imagery, extravagant 
in splendor, exaggerated, one would 
almost think, were it not for the heart 


“Il AM ROBERT OF SICILY” 


Copyright, 1903, by Harper & Brothers 


The old legend of King Robert of 
Sicily, told in verse by Longfellow in 
his “Tales of a Wayside 
Inn,” has been skilfully 
used by Mr. Justin Huntly 
McCarthy in writing a new 
drama, which last now comes to us in 
the form of a novel. 


The Proud 


Prince* 


*“The Proud Prince.” By Justin Huntly McCarthy 





From ‘‘ The Proud Prince ” 


motive, the deep ethical aspect which 
together give it lofty purpose, and a 
significance weighty. 

“He hath put down the mighty from 
their seats and exalted them of low 
degree.” 

The King was proud, the King was 
vain, the King was a lover, a devastater 
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of women. A few months’ habitation 
in the twisted frame of the court fool, 
Diogenes, made that heart which had 
beat so arrogantly beneath the cold 
exterior of handsome face and lithe 
figure grow to know humility and to 
learn the blessing of a pure, and unsel- 
fish love. Pampered and petted, Rob- 
ert of Sicily was a devil ; trodden under 
foot and execrated, he became a man, 
a godlike man, whose inspiration was 
direct from heaven. 

It is a beautiful piece of fiction; it 
should prove a_ beautiful- drama. 
Every one who reads will affirm the 
first, every one who sees will doubtless 
declare the second. 

¥ 


Though mediocre, “The Trifler,” 
by Archibald Eyre, will not fail to be 
read by people who are 
fond of this sort of book. 
The story, a love comedy 
as it is called, is distinctly 
English in style as well as in setting. 
Although based upon a Parliamentary 
election, the book can not be called 
political in the true sense of the word, 
as no definite party views are given, 
and the election merely forms a back- 
ground for the love story. This. tells 
about the rather unsophisticated Eng- 
lish country-girl, and numerous rather 
“fast” young London men. The older 
men in the book are more steady, while 
we have one or two pictures of Lon- 
don society ladies. The characters 
are on the whole not remarkably well 
drawn; Sir Gerald Trevint and Mr. 
Selby are about the best of the lot. 
This is in all probability because we 
know so well through numerous good 
books, the serious young English 
nobleman, in Parliament, and the 
the man who has charge of his politi- 
cal interests down in the election dis- 
trict, and who is invariably “short and 
thick-set.” 

While we are not 


The Trifler* 


very well 


acquainted with the English women, 


*+¢ The Trifier.” By Archibald Eyre 
+ ‘* The Torch.” By Herbert M. Hopkins 


we cannot help believing that they are 
radically different from any of the 
women drawn by Mr. Eyre. Milly is 
entirely too subdued, any woman, 
English or American, would be more 
firm and outspoken; Molly is much 
too sweet and patient, and far too 
innocent, while Mabel, Lady Trevint, 
is far too silly for her more serious- 
minded husband. 

There is plenty of action in the 
book, but it is not given to us in an 
appreciable style. Trifusis, the vil- 
lain of the story, is about as well done 
as anything else in the book, and his 
influence on youns Gilbert Selby is 
only another instance of the cunning 
of diseaséd brains. 

The story itself is an old, old one— 
that of the man who is expected to 
marry the eldest daughter falling in 
love with her younger sister—and as 
a matter of course ends with the final 
avowal of love. 


This is a story of university life, 
viewed, however, from the point of 
administration. The pres- 
ent-day connection of poli- 
tics with educational sys- 
tems and institutions is well 
brought out. Mr. Hopkins is on the 
opposition side. Like many others of 
those who think, he sees the harm and 
terrible danger of permitting political 
demagogues to rule the schools and 
in President Babington he has drawn 
a man whose ambition for wealth and 
worldly station was of an order to 
prove more than passing disastrous to 
the college over which he presided. 

This is one of the first novels to give 
us an insight into the interior dissen- 
sions and petty jealousies, the rivalries 
and the treacheries of a great univer- 
sity. That it also upholds labor unions 
and implies strong denunciation of 
monopolies and trusts is a fact which 
makes it most timely in interest and 


——_ 
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When I Was a Czar 


recommends it for consideration at the 
hands of readers everywhere. 

The character studies in the book 
are strongly done, the romance is ten- 
der and human, the settings are pic- 
turesque and the details are skilfully 
inwrought. It is a story to read and 
one to arouse ques- 
tions — perhaps 
even controversies. 


C. J. 
* 


A striking re- 
semblance existed 

between 
, one of the 

Czars of 
the Russias and an 
American citizen 
with whom he 
chanced to come 
in contact. An un- 
scrupulous minister 
of the Emperor 
used this resem- 
blance to further a 
private interest. 
Hence arose a ro- 
mance and many 
exciting events. 
Mr. Marchmont 
knows how to keep 
his readers on the 
gut vive. He does 
not display any ex- 
traordinary power 
of invention; he 
has a trick of using 
the old material 
Over and over 
again, but his gift 
lies in making new 
combinations and 
in springing them 
unexpectedly upon 
us, in vivifying his 
incidents by the 
life and power o 
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movement which he imparts to his peo- 
ple, and in creating a tension that 
never relaxes until the very end is 
accomplished. 

It is all most imaginative. The 
hero’s ability to extricate himself from 
the most hopeless scrapes, the beauti- 


“*IT IS NOT CUSTOMARY FOR ME TO EXPLAIN MY POSITION TWICE,’ 
1 SAID WITH A LOFTY AIR” 


From ‘‘ When I Was Czar” 
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ful manner in which the plot works 
out through all its complications, so 
smoothly and easily to the desired 
finish, are indicative of a “knack” 
which in present day fiction seems 
to serve the world as well as actual 
talent or the heavier compulsion of 
genius. So the occupant of the bou- 
doir, the lounger in the den and the 
maid or youth in the cosy-corner, will 
all hold in their hands a copy of “When 
I Was Czar.” 
Aa 


Dr. Lavender’s People. We all 
know them. They are our people, 
and we meet them every- 
Dr. Lavender’s where, not only the “saintly 
People* self-sacrificing women” 
that “do a fine work for the 
devil,” but “the woman of faithful 
heart, who has been left mentally 
behind by her husband.” We have 
witnessed the tragedy “her futile 
panting efforts to catch up; her brave, 
pitiful blunders, her antics of imita- 
tion.” And Mrs. Deland makes us see, 
too, “that poor, anxious, limited mind 
which knows only its duty to its dear- 
est and best” is as necessary to the 
husband “as his old slippers or his 
shabby old easy chair.” She tells us 
that “smoothing things over is prac- 
tically a profession to mothers of 
families,” and she makes us love these 
good, old-fashioned mothers, and 
duty, and reverence and happiness. 


* 


This is the unique book of the month 
in fiction. It harks back to the child- 
hood days of our English 
literature and takes for its 
chief character William 
Langland, author of “The 
Vision of Piers Plowman,” while 
Chaucer, Wat Tyler, Richard II, John 
of Gaunt and John Ball are among 
the historic personages introduced. 

They were days of restlessness and 
discontent and temptation, those days 


Long Willt 


*<‘* Dr, Lavender’s People.” By Ellen Douglas Deland 


+“ Long Will.” By Florence Converse 


when Will Langland, “Long Will,” as 
they nicknamed him for his lean lank. 
ness, sowed the seeds of rebellion in 
the hearts of the nation by his wonder- 
ful, soul-stirring “Vision.” 

Common folk were as good as in 
bondage in those black days, and they 
chafed for liberty. When little Prince 
Richard came to the throne upon the 
death of his grandfather, the Council 
of Twelve constituted the Regency, 
but John of Gaunt gained control. 
Poll-taxes were levied and the people 
rebelled. 

Wat Tyler was plotting secretly for 
the freedom of his fellow countrymen. 
Calote, the fair young daughter of 
Will Langland, beloved of Richard’s 
favorite squire, pleads with the little 
Prince, and afterwards with the young 
King to liberate his people. Richard 
gives her a token and she makes a tour 
of the land, her lover following and 
protecting her in the guise of a ped- 
dler. She stirs up the people, calling 
upon them to arise not in vengeance, 
but in love towards one another’ to 
gain, not the deposition of the nobles, 
but an equality with the nobles. But 
Wat Tyler is no crusader for love; the 
poll-tax bill precipitates the rebellion 
and riot runs wild. 

At Mile End, Richard confronts the 
people and grants their petitions, but 
later the murderous measures of Wat 
Tyler and his accomplices cause Rich- 
ard to retract his promises. Stephen 
the Squire estranges himself by taking 
the side of the people, he loses his 
estates, but he gains Calote, and with 
cheerful heart he goes to the tilling 
of the ground; to the care of the 
flocks. 

Will Langland, broken utterly, 
retreats to the old abbey from whence 
he had come forth to London and dies 
there. 

It is a vivid picture of a time of 
which we know far too little. “The 
Vision of Piers Plowman” has been 


_———— 
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Dr. Xavier 


neglected save by 
students. The pres- 
ent book, written as 
it is, in a manner to 
make clear, lasting 
impression, is far 
from amiss. Every 
page in‘erests us, 
nearly every page 
aw2kens some liter- 
arymemory. It com- 
bines the quality of 
instructiveness with 
the power to hold 
the attention, it isa 
literary history, a 
historical sketch and 
a romance all com- 
bined. It is one of 
the most pretentious 
novels of the season; 
undoubtedly it 1s one 
of the most profit- 
able. 
» 


Mr. Pemberton’s 
imagination is still 
in the as- 
cendant. 
“Doctor 
Xavier” reads like a 
fairy tale—and ends 
like one. Doctor 
Xavier is a new cre- 
ation, almost as 
vital in his way as_,, “a 
: : ESTHER SUFFERED HERSELF TO BE KISSED ON EITHER CHEEK 
Dr. Nikola was in From “ Doctor Xavier” 
his, Xavier is a 
mean between scientist and magician; no way hinders one’s enjoyment of the 
we would call him a “Beauty Doctor” story. From the day that Esther Venn 
were we sure that the term would not sings for the theatrical manager in the 
be misunderstood. small office of the “Casino” till the day 
The book has evidently been written when she kneels at the altar with 
to please, to amuse simply, and it Prince Alfred of Cadi, and as his wife 
amply fulfills its object. That much receives with him the old priest’s bless- 
of it is beyond the pale of probability, ing, we follow her career with unfal- 
almost beyond that of possibility, in tering interest and with unfailing en- 
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thusiasm. That a girl of her condi- 
tions and station could ever rise with 
such rapidity is scarcely believable 
even allowing for a Doctor Xavier’s 
art; but we do not object to contem- 
plating that remarkable progress, not- 
withstanding. Now and then our sym- 
pathy swerves from the girl. She 
shows qualities not always too admira- 
ble, yet we feel that the circumstances 
account for and permit much that 
seems unusual, Many a woman, home- 
less, friendless and penniless in Lon- 
don, has risked both life and virtue. 
We believe that if it had come to the 
worst, Esther would have found some 
mode of escape before she would have 
forfeited her honor. 

It is indeed a wonderfully imagina- 
tive and strongly-executed story ; if we 
have aught of which to complain it is 
the somewhat unsatisfactory final ex- 
planation of the numerous small mys- 
teries involved. 


¥ 


For a first novel, this seems a rather 
pretentious attempt. That it has 
wholly succeeded, can 
scarcely be asserted, al- 
though there is enough of 
interest and sufficient of 
unique, well-managed episode to in- 
sure an entertaining perusal. 

The story has to do with Hindu 
magic and mystery. A young doctor 
interested in psychical phenomena and 
theosophy proves to be the reincar- 
nation of a Hindu prince. He comes 
under the influence of an Eastern sor- 
ceress, who through some magic 
power transforms him into his former 
guise. In accordance with a legend 
which prevails in his own country that 
he will one day reappear, he goes back 
and lives over again his wars and ro- 
mance, his sharer in the last proving 
to be the beautiful Oriental woman 
who has enticed him. In the end he 
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becomes the English doctor once more, 
though with the desire and longing 
for fathoming the invisible and the 
unknown completely dissipated. 

The story evinces research, psycho- 
logical and historical, as well as knowl- 
edge of human nature and a faculty 
for spiritualism. But like many such 
experiments, the result is a little too 
incoherent, and the employment of the 
possible and the improbable a little too 
confused to warrant an easy accept- 
ance of it. 

Oriental mysticism is naturally 
vague and inexplicable, but to give it 
place in a novel the environment and 
settings should be vivid and clearly 
defined with their appropriate color- 
ings and full intensity of lights and 
shadows. ‘Too much of the mist sur- 
rounding attribute gives to the whole 
an obscured aspect that is baffling. 


¥ 


This is an accurate, pleasing, 
instructive picture of cadet-life at 
West Point. The story 
would seem simply a foil to 
draw the young mind to a 
contemplation of the ma- 
chineries of a great University and 
Training School. The bright, ambi- 
tious boy will be much interested in 
the daily routine of the students and 
cadets, in their training and drilling, 
and in their sports. 

Life at West Point is many-sided, 
and events fly thick and fast. Miss 
Warner is one who observes to good 
purpose, she is one who enters into the 
heart of things and writes about them 
with agreeable enthusiasm. Reading 
her story is: almost as good as being 
at the place, and the little touch of 
romance which she adds makes the 
imaginery sojourn very enjoyable. 
Some boys’ hearts will surely enter- 
tain new ambitions when they lay 
down this volume after reading it. 


West Point 
Colorst 





+ “ West Point Colors.’””’ By Anna B. Warner 





Over the Border 


Mr. Robert Barr is ever a fascinat- 
ing writer of romance, albeit in the 
present instance he displays 
less than his usual original- 
ity. The story “Over the 
Border” is a pleasing, rap- 
idly changing series of pictures of that 
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disturbed period of English and Scot- 
ish history, namely, the period of 
Cromwell’s Protectorate. he most 
agreeable attributes of the book are 
the portrayal of the stern old General 
and the clever marshaling of a very 
pretty and absorbing love story. 


““SHE LEANED EAGERLY FORWARD AND SCANNED THE WRITING "—Page 321 


** Over the Border.” By Robert Barr 


From ‘‘ Over the Border”’ 
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The tale is, of course, full of excite- 
ment and war and of the diplomacy 
and intrigue of war. The part which 
Frances Wentworth plays is unique 
and dramatic, while the girl’s person- 
ality is of itself sufficiently complex 
and fascinating to insure a deep sym- 
pathy and unfailing interest. William 
Armstrong makes a loveable hero, de 
Courcy furnishes the necessary villain, 
with the weak and vacillating Charles 
for a central figure, while a very mas- 
terly depictment of the great minister, 
Thomas Wentworth, Lord Strafford 
just before his execution, adds a new 
and appreciable feature. 

It is all Mr. Barr; he has a style 
something like that of Mr. Crockett. 
and in all his writings it varies but lit- 
tle. Nevertheless, it has a quality of 
endurance that every time secures a 
reading. 

And Cromwell, that man of so many 
parts, is presented in a new light. On 
the last page he gives away the hero- 
ine to be married to the hero, gruffly, 
though kindly, consummating the 
match. 


> 


This might be called the confessions 
of a man-of-the-world. There is one 
chapter for each month in 
the year and in each chap- 
ter the writer (the style 
employed is autobiograph- 
ical) relates the adventures and ex- 
periences of a London man-about- 
town. The idea has been to keep the 
narratives appropriate to the seasons 
of the year as they would naturally be 
if actually a part of everyday life, but 
the romance is common to all the 
chapters. 

In January the writer skates and 
coasts and does other things in keeping 
with the time of year and the condi- 
tions of the weather; in February he 
has more or less of a dull time of it, 
what with business on the ’change and 
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the wetness and rain compelling mack- 
intoshes, and so on, he tells all the 
many odd and ordinary things that 
have happened to him during the year 
and describes the various, diverse 
types of persons with whom he has 
chanced to come in contact. 

There is much dry humor, good- 
natured sarcasm and small philosophy 
in the book. It runs smoothly and 
makes delightfully entertaining read- 
ing. It has, too, much of the nature 
spirit, some of the natural descriptions 
possessing a really poetic charm and 
certainly a colorful vividness; it also 
displays a variety of mood and an 
ever penetrating insight into the con- 
ditions of affairs and into the ten- 
dencies and traits of human nature. 

The love story is of a touching sim- 
plicity and lends an enhancing grace to 
the masculine point and assertiveness. 

The book in itself is a piece of art, 
Heavy decorative covers, thick creamy 
pages, artistically ornamented with de- 
signs in color, a like design being em- 
ployed for all the pages in each of the 
four seasons, for January, February 
and December cold blue, with snow- 
covered fields and bare tree branches, 
for March, April and May, sprays of 
pink peach blossoms, for June, July 
and August, green meadows and heavy 
foliage, for September, October and 
November, falling, blowing russet 
leaves and red sun; these make up a 
volume that has value not merely for 
its pleasing contents, but for its ex- 
ceedingly attractive dress. 


*x* * * 


Giorgione, of the Venetian school, 
is the subject of Masters in Art for 


November. In the bibliography there 
is given a list of the principal books 
and magazine articles dealing with 
Giorgione, and among the reproduc- 
tions are “The Sleeping Venus,” 
“Adrastus and Hypsipyle,” “The Trial 
of Moses” and “The Concert.” 
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The Nemesis of Froude 


REVIEWS FROM 
FOREIGN PAPER, 


Disraeli 


The interminable and lamentable 
Carlyle dispute still goes forward. The 
echoes of the bomb which 
The Nemesis was discharged from 
of Froude* Froude’s grave into the 
Carlylean camp have scarce 
died away, and here is the reply, from 
the pen of Sir James Crichton- 
Browne, who wrote the Introduction 
to the “New Letters and Memorials of 
Jane Welsh Carlyle.” We cannot say 
that the reply should not have been 
made, but we can, and do, say that it 
should have been made in another tem- 
per and spirit. From first to last it is 
in a tone of bitter personal animus 
against Froude; the tone which has 
done much to exacerbate on both sides 
a controversy as painful to readers 
(almost) as it can be to the persons 
concerned. The very title is a need- 
less vindictiveness. 

As for the scope of the reply, it 
seizes and tears piecemeal the whole 
of Froude’s posthumous brochure, fol- 
lowing it well-nigh page by page. But 
the one really new and salient point 
in Froude’s self-defence is not here 
“tackled”—for which we must render 
thanks. There is some limit, it seems, 
to the quarrel. Instead, we are re- 
ferred to a back number of a medical 
journal, which we have not read, and 
are scarce like to read. It may or 
may not, therefore, be the case that 
the medical article effectively refutes 
the allegation of Carlyle’s matrimonial 
unfitness. But a fact stated in the 
present book is surely counter-evi- 
dence enough, unless the allegation 
had been more strongly supported. 
Miss Ann and Miss Margaret Carlyle 
Aitken recall that Mrs. Carlyle, while 
she was at Craigenputtock, twice “con- 
sulted their mother, the late Mrs. Ait- 
ken, about her maternal hopes.” This 
was, of course, some while after the 
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The Nemesis of Froude—Paris in ’48—William Make- 
peace Thackeray—Galileo—Mr. Chamberlain— Benjamin 


marriage, and the inference is obvious. 
One must have been struck by one 
point the author drives home—the ob- 
vious unreliability of Miss Jewsbury 
as a witness. Mrs. Carlyle wrote 
scathingly about the neurotic, not to 
say hysterical, craving for “scenes” 
and “emotions” of ““Miss Gooseberry,” 
as she called her; while Carlyle is elo- 
quent on the lady’s myth-making abil- 
ities. And though Froude asserts that 
he afterwards found the “fact” re- 
garding Carlyle to be well known, he 
gives no evidence for the statement 
beyond that of anonymous letters. It 
really rests, therefore, on the sole au- 
thority of “Miss Gooseberry.” But 
though this be true, it is an unfortu- 
nate example of the writer’s methods 
that he cannot refrain from sneers at 
the immodesty of a maiden lady dis- 
cussing intimately such a topic with 
Froude. Miss Jewsbury was of ma- 
ture years, of wide reading and expe- 
rience in life. If the lady has left any 
connections, we may have the addition 
of a Jewsbury controversy. 

Another cardinal point the author 
disposes of pretty well, we think. It 
is the story about the cruel “blue 
marks” on Mrs. Carlyle’s arm. After 
her death, says Froude, Carlyle “found 
a remembrance in her diary of the 
blue marks which in a fit of passion he 
had once inflicted on her arms.* * * 
As soon as he could collect himself 
he put together a memoir of her, in 
which with deliberate courage he in- 
serted the incriminating passages (by 
me omitted) of her diary, the note of 
the blue marks among them, and added 
an injunction of his own that however 
stern and tragic that record might be 
it was never to be destroyed.” You 
are led to infer that Carlyle confided 
the matter to Froude; who, neverthe- 
less, after Carlyle’s death asked Miss 





*‘*The Nemesis of Froude.” 


By Sir James Crichton-Browne 
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Jewsbury the meaning of the entry in 
Mrs. Carlyle’s diary. “The marks 
were made by personal violence,” said 
she. It is clear one cannot trust the 
Jewsbury’s unsupported assertion, 
with so lovely a chance of a big sensa- 
tion before her, of romancing on a 
large scale. And for Froude’s state- 
ment, the facts underlying it, accord- 
ing to the author, are these. 

We will not follow the writer into 
his study of the Ashburton affair, 
where we think he makes out a case 
of “not proven” for Carlyle. In his 
examination of the general charges 
against Carlyle’s character, he certain- 
ly succeeds in showing that the worst 
of them rests on Froude’s recollections 
of talks with Mrs. Carlyle, and so 
forth, while he abundantly proves that 
Froude’s recollection was a most un- 
trustworthy thing. Others he shows 
with more or less probability to be ex- 
aggerated, and sometimes very neatly 
sets Froude against Froude. But we 
remain unconvinced that Carlyle had 
not a stormy temper in domestic dis- 
cussion. And we remain very clearly 
convinced, on evidence (mostly indi- 
rect) some of which is supplied in 
these very pages, that the wife suffered 
much from the husband’s absorbed un- 
consciousness of her sufferings. That 
she was no patient martyr, and the case 
against her no less than against him, 
we have set forth in former dealings 
with this unhappy business; and the 
present book leaves us with nothing to 
unsay which we then said—or as little 
as is possible to human infirmity. And 
now, is this the last?—-London Acad- 
emy and Literature. 

> 


The Baroness Bonde was an Irish- 
woman by birth, the daughter of Sir 
Richard Robinson, of Roke- 
by in Ireland, and of Lady 
Helena Moore, daughter of 
Lord Mountcashel. But her 
early years were all but continuously 
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spent in Paris, where her parents then 
chiefly resided; so that she must have 
been almost more a French than an 
English girl. These letters were writ- 
ten to her friend, Mrs. Ashburnham, 
during the revolution of 1848 against 
Louis Philippe. When there was no 
Reuter, when (as she says) mails were 
stopped and letters opened, such let- 
ters might well be sought after by 
Wellington and Palmerston. Even at 
this day; when the events she de- 
scribes are ancient history, her letters 
are fresh and interesting. She has an 
eye for character, and still more an 
eye for events, for description. Amidst 
the broils ofthat troublous time she 
seems to have moved with a freedom 
rare in women. While she was still 
a child she had her revolutionary bap- 
tism, her father (by compulsion) tak- 
ing her with him into the midst of 
the revolt against Charles X, where 
she saw two men shot down in an 
attack on the barracks of the Rue de 
la Pepiniére. What she saw herself 
is always valuable and admirably told; 
her reports are often—report. Such 
hearsay things are sometimes intro- 
duced by “It is now publicly con- 
fessed,” or the like: sometimes ‘as flat 
personal statements, not therefore the 
more reliable. But yet many of her 
second-hand stories have value, since 
she communicated with men high in 
office, or otherwise able to know what 
passed. The estimation which such 
men as Palmerston set on the letters 
is evidence enough of this. 

The Baroness gives a graphic pic- 
ture of Paris after an insurrection, and 
elsewhere she again testifies to the 
extraordinary native soldierliness of 
the French. Scenes like these, gossip 
about the inner working of the Revo- 
lution, are mingled with bright touches 
of mirth and satire. Such as that, for 
instance, of the Orleanist lady who 
indignantly denied the generally at- 
tested cowardice of the King and 
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Princes. She vowed that “the King 
was on horseback all the morning, and 
that the Princes fought like lions, but 
the crowd was so great that no one 
found it out.” Altogether this is one 
of the cleverest and most amusing 
collections of a woman’s letters which 
have been issued for a long while.— 
London Academy and Literature. 
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This little book has been eagerly 
looked for by lovers of Thackeray and 
admirers of Mr. Whibley’s 
work. There are two dan- 
gerous moods which fine 
writers of biography avoid, 
the uncritically sympathetic and the 
unsympathetically critical ; in the latter 
Mr. Whibley is too often found. In 
many passages he proves anew that he 
is an accomplished and learned critic, 
but in too many his limitations prevent 
him from doing justice to certain gifts 
which other critics more justly num- 
ber among Thackeray’s greatest. Says 
Mr. Whibley: “Thackeray plays the 
same part in his books as is played in 
Greek tragedy by a chorus of tiresome 
elders, and it is this constant intrusion 
which gives certain passages in ‘Van- 
ity Fair’ a rakish, almost a battered 
air.” Why “rakish ;” why “battered ?” 
Does Mr. Whibley mean old-fash- 
ioned? There are good old fashions 
as well as bad, and Thackeray’s chorus 
has never proved tiresome to any 
reader who rightly appreciated and 
therefore rightly understood the novel- 
ist’s art. Mr. Whibley holds that 
Thackeray seldom, if ever, achieved 
pathos, counting his scenes of sorrow 
as merest sentimentality. Of Helen 
Pendennis and Laura, he says that 
“they are not so much women as bot- 
tles of tears, reverberating phono- 
graphs of sobs,” which may be witty 
but is not wise. Though full of such 
defects, Mr. Whibley’s monograph 
possesses many striking merits, includes 
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many fresh and acute criticisms, so 
that if it often irritates it not seldom 
stimulates and always interests.— 
London Academy and Literature. 


. 


Most signally and poignantly does 
this volume—the best biography of the 
great Florentine that has 
yet appeared—justify that 
line of Byron’s, “The 
Starry Galileo with his 
woes.” Mr. Fahie disposes of the 
assertions that Galileo was ever 
thrown into the dungeous of the Inqui- 
sition, and that he was tortured, but 
the bare truth, as reached by the labors 
of the present biographer and those of 
Prof. Favaro of Padua, to whom an 
excellent book is fittingly dedicated, 
suffices to make us mourn that for 
more than fifty years the greater part 
of the energies of this splendid man 
were spent in defending himself 
against the powers of darkness. It is 
a pitiable story, relieved only by the 
ceaseless devotion of his daughter, 
Maria Celeste, whose letters, written 
to her “dear Lord and Master” from 
her convent cell, are amongst the most 
pathetic and beautiful that we have 
ever read. Her death was added to 
the bitterness of his last days. 

Most of us remember Galileo as the 
inventor of the telescope, the discoverer 
of Jupiter’s moons, Satur'n’s rings, and 
the phases of Venus. Amongst these 
more salient features of his life we for- 
get that he was really the founder of 
the science of dynamics, that his labors 
were of the greatest value to Newton, 
and that his investigation of the laws 
of motion is really the highest evidence 
of his extraordinary genius, as it is 
the most important of his material 
bequests to posterity. In this scholarly 
and judicial book all these things are 
set forth with the utmost perspicuity 
and attraction. There are many illus- 
trations and a vast deal of fact which 
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is new to everyone but Prof. Favaro, 
who has been studying Galileo for the 
last twenty-five years. There is also 
that which we must regret in the inter- 
ests of fine fable, but welcome in the 
interests of truth, a refutation of the 
oft-repeated story that, after recanting 
his belief in the Copernican astronomy 
and the motion of the earth, the old 
hero whispered to a friend, “Eppur si 
muove,”’ (it moves, nevertheless. ) 

We are not all astronomers or 
physicists, however, and what is of the 
widest and most human interest in the 
history of Galileo is that his was a life 
of ceaseless protest against vain 
authority and untenable tradition. 
From the first he had the habit “of 
examining an assertion to see what it 
was worth, instead of blindly accepting 
it on faith in the master or in defer- 
ence to authority.” The achievement 
of the life of this persecuted but cour- 
ageous genius was the establishment 
of the new and singular conclusion, 
that there is no authority but truth. 
Pity that when, after more than a cen- 
tury, his remains were permitted a 
visible tomb, there was not put over 
them this fitting line from Daniel, 
“They that be wise shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament.”—C. W. 
Saleeby, in London Academy and 
Literature. 

> 


Mr. Chamberlain has been the 
protagonist in so many State dramas, 
and, during the last decade 

Mr- especially, has loomed so 
Chamberlain* largely in the public eye 
that it is scarcely surprising 

that several authors have already 
essayed his biography. It is not an 
easy task. In the first place there is 
the standing difficulty of giving a sat- 
isfactory account of a man in his life- 
time, not so much because we cannot 
get the perspective right as for the 
more prosaic circumstance that letters, 


* ‘Mr, Chamberlain.” By 8; H. Jeyes 


diaries, and other “intimate” docu- 
ments are not likely to be available, 
Then, secondly, there is the particular 
difficulty that Mr. Chamberlain is, 
before all things, a politician, and 
political biography happens to be the 
least interesting branch of the most 
fascinating department of literature, 
for the obvious reason that, even in the 
hands of an accomplished writer like 
Mr. S. H. Jeyes, it can hardly avoid 
becoming a “history of our own time.” 
This latter consideration has _ not 
daunted Mr. Jeyes, who avows the 
character of his volume in the title, 
His 800 pages are distributed in rather 
unequal proportions. Somewhat sum- 
marily disposing of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
early years, his work as a “free lance,” 
Radical, and then as a Gladstonian Lib- 
eral, are next discussed, and, finally, in 
greater detail, are reviewed his 
achievements as Unionist and Imper- 
ialist. Amongst the appendices are the 


Chartered Company’s correspondence — 


prior to the Raid, the “missing tele- 
grams,” and the Boer Generals’ appeal. 
There is a good working index. 
Although he writes as an admirer of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s programme and 
personality, Mr. Jeyes exhibits a laud- 
able desire to enable readers to form 
their own conclusions. Into the mys- 
teries of party politics we cannot, of 
course, enter here. Suffice it, then, to 
say that all who have the leisure and 
inclination to ponder such matters will 
find Mr, Jeyes an enlightened, honest, 
and acomplished counsellor.—London 
Academy and Literature. 
* 


Much might be’ said against many 
of Mr. Meynell’s contentions—as, for 
example, where in his pref- 
ace he describes what he 
finds to be “the consistency” 
of Disraeli’s “political 
aims.” It would be easy to point out 
that at one time Disraeli sided with the 
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Radical economists in favor of parsi- 
mony as regards the public service, 
and at another time advocated courses 
wholly inconsistent with such action; 
that at one time he ridiculed, and at 
another time patronized, the colonial 
connection ; that he was at one time the 
spokesman of the extreme advocates 
of Protection, and at another time the 
champion of Free Trade. All turns 
upon the width of meaning attached to 
the phrase “political aims;” and we 
find no fault with its use by Mr. Mey- 
nell in the sense in which, probably, it 
is intended. We differ from our author 
in his complaint as to exaggeration in 
accentuating ““Dizzy’s partiality for gay 
waistcoats,” which was, he says, “com- 
mon to a whole crowd of persons” in 
the thirties. But Disraeli was the only 
one of them who was a budding leader 
of a great party. He was remarkable, 
even in the time of the dandies, for 
his light-blue linings to his velvet 
coats, and for many of the eccentrici- 
ties displayed in the portrait painted 
for the scrapbook of Mrs. Milner Gib- 
son. Moreover, Disraeli kept up his 
dandyism to extreme old age. 

The list of those from whom Mr. 
Meynell has gathered information is a 
little too miscellaneous for the liking 
of the inner circle of Disraeli’s friends. 
There are some included in the list 
who can have known but little about 
Disraeli, and of whom Disraeli’s opin- 
ion was not favorable. Mr. Meynell 
also, while he quotes, perhaps with too 
much praise, the various lives in Eng- 
lish of Disraeli, passes too lightly over 
the French studies, which are infinitely 
better than anything which, upon this 
subject, this country has produced. 

te is here and there a little ten- 
dency to repetition, which a fuller and 
better index, revised by the author 
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himself, would have detected. But 
these are only slight blemishes, not 
affecting the great value of the work, 
and the picture of Disraeli as a man 
is in fact the first that we have 
received, 

Many of the quotations from Dis- 
raeli’s words will, naturally, be famil- 
iar to the public, but it is a good thing 
that they should be recalled to us, and 
that they should be brought together. 
Some of them are sayings which the 
world could ill spare: as, for example, 
when Disraeli said to Lord Malmes- 
bury, after the death of Lady Beacons- 
field: “When I tell my coachman to 
drive ‘home,’ I feel it is a mockery.” 
Of course it is not only in connection 
with South German art that Disraeli’s 
want of general cultivation is brought 
out. His failure to give a just position 
to the Eastern as compared with the 
Western Church is as remarkable as 
his account of Munich, although it is 
not noticed by Mr. Meynell. There is 
a certain publication of ignorance in 
the passage quoted from one of the 
novels, which it is not unfair to attri- 
bute to Disraeli himself rather than to 
a mere dramatically-speaking charac- 
ter: “All other churches established 
by the Hebrew Apostles have disap- 
peared, but Rome remains.” Some of 
the churches established by the Apos- 
tles which are now branches of the 
Greek Church at Constantinople have 
a direct descent without interruption, 
such as cannot be claimed by any por- 
tion of the Western Church. The fact 
has, we admit, no great theological im- 
portance, but its historical interest is 
supreme, and it is the deficiency of Dis- 
raeli’s historical knowledge as com- 
pared with his immense historical in- 
terest which strikes us as remarkable. 
—London Athenaeum. 


The dark. 


I do not fear it, 


Neither the dark nor the cold, 
For the Spirit Above will sustain me 
And in its deep depths will enfold 


And bear onward 
My timorous soul. 
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A year’s course in Literature, General History and Biology. 





LESSON III. 







I. HISTORY OF LITERATURE, 


I. Greek—( Continued. ) 






Period IV. History. 
Period V. Comedy. 
Period VI. Philosophy 


Oratory. 
Period VII. 








Plutarch. 







[Note.—In the general outline Lucian was given in Period VII, but it has been 
thought as well to omit him as being of less importance. | 
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[Note.—In order to keep the two dramatic periods together we will take up 
Comedy before History, which, chronologically, it should follow. ] 








As Greek tragedy arose from the more serious ceremonials connected with 
the worship of the god Dionysius, so Greek comedy had its origin in the 
lighter, more joyous aspects of the rites performed in honor of that same 


deity. 
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Professor R. C. Jebbs writes : 


“At the Dionysia, when the people were assembled to worship the god and to see 
tmgedy, the merry procession called a comus had become a recognized feature of the 
festival. It was at first a voluntary and unofficial affair. One or more troops of men 
dressed themselves up in mummers’ costume, and marched into the sacred precinct to the 
music of the flute. They then sang a song in honor of Dionysius; and one of their 
number addressed the audience in a humorous speech, turning on civic interests and on 
the topics of the day. The festal procession then withdrew again. The name Comedy, 

iginally denoted this ‘Song of the Comus,’ and was doubtless coined at Athens, on the 

on of ¢ragedia. About 465 B. C. the comus was adopted into the official programme 

of the festival; instead of being the voluntary work of private persons, it was organized 

with aid from the state. The steps by which a dramatic performance was built up aiound 
the comus-song can no longer be traced. But. some five and thirty years later, at the 

beginning of the Peloponnesian War, Attic Comedy, as we know it, was mature.” 
|e Comedy expressed the frolicsome side of that Dionysiac worship from 

which tragedy took its birth. 


* * * 


“ By the first law of its being, the Old Comedy was the sworn foe of all things which 
could undermine the sway of Dionysius.’’ 


The one great representative of Attic Comedy, whose works in any degree 
survive, is Aristophanes. 


Aristophanes was the son of Philippus, of the deme of Cydathenaion. 
We know little of his private life save that he was extremely fond of pleasure, 


of drinking and of the company of 
Arsophanes the witty. Eleven of his plays re- 
&.C. 444 to main. The time in which he lived 
B. .380. was a brilliant one, though most 
unfortunate, as it was that of the 
Peloponnesian War. For thirty years he occu- 
pied himself in writing caricatures of the leading 
men of the day, a work which gives us more 
insight into the character of the age than any 
other. Aristophanes possessed lyrical power of 
a high order and the coarseness and indecency 
that are introduced into many of his writings 
must be referred more to his age than to his own 
mind. 


Professor Jebb says : 


“The genius of Aristophanes, indeed transcends the 
form in which he worked, but it exhibits all the varied 
capabilities of that form. He can denounce a corrupt 
demagogue or an unworthy policy with a sting of scorn 
anda force of righteous indignation which make the poet 
almost forgotten in the patriot. He can use mockery 
with the lightest touch. But it is not in denunciation or 
in banter that his most exquisite faculty is revealed. It | 
rather in those lyric passages where he soars above 
everything that can move laughter or tears, and pours 

such ethereal fancy as it would be hard to match, 
fave in Shakespeare. A poet who united such gifts 
brought keen insight and fine taste to the task of the critic.” 


By courtesy of Henry Holt & Co, 
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Mr. John Addington Symonds describes Aristophanes’s works thus: 


‘The brazen mask which crowns his theatre smiles indeed broadly, serenely, as if its 
mirth embraced the universe, but its hollow eyesockets suggest infinite possibilities of 
rofoundest irony. Buffoonery carried to the point of paradox, wisdom disguised ag 
insanity, and gaiety concealing the whole sum of human disappointment, sorrow and 
disgust, seem ready to escape from its open but rigid lips, which are moulded to a proud 
perpetual laughter. It is a laughter which spares neither God nor man, which climbs 
Olympus only to drag down the immortals to its scorn, and trails the pall of august 
humanity in the mire ; but which, amid its mockery and blasphemy, seems everlastingly 
asserting, as by paradox, that reverence of the soul which bends our knees to heaven and 
makes us respect our brothers. There is nothing sinister or even serious in Aristophanes, 
He did not write in the sarcastic, cynical old age of his nation or era. He is rather the 
voice of its super-abundant youthfulness; his genius is like a young man, sporting in 
. his scorn of danger with the thought of death; like Achilles, in the sublimity of his 
beauty, mimicking the gestures of Thersites. 


* * * * * 


‘*No poet—not even Shelley—has exceeded the choruses of the Birds and Clouds in 
swiftness, radiance and condensed imagination. Shakespeare, alone, in his Midsummer 
Night’s Dream and The Tempest, or Calderon, in some of his allegorical dramas, carries 
us away into the same enchanted land, where the air is purer and the skies seem larger 
than in our world, where the stars burn with treble luster and where the flowers harbor 
visible spirits. , * ¥ Nor is it only by this unearthly splendor of vision 
loveliness that Aristophanes attracts us. Beauty of a more mundane and sensual sort is 
his. Multitudes of brilliant ever-changing figures fill the scene; and here and there we 
find a landscape or a piece of music and moonlight glowing with the pressure of the 
vintage god. * * ig We catch glimpses at intervals of Athenian banquets, of 
midnight serenades, of the palaestra with its crowd of athletes, of the Panathenaic festival 
as Pheidias carved it, of all the busy rhythmic colored life of Greece.”’ 


The three chief extant plays of Aristophanes are ‘‘ The Birds,’ ‘‘ The 
Clouds ’’ and ‘‘ The Frogs.’’ 


Selections from Aristophanes. 


From “ Masterpieces of Greek Literature.’’ Edited by John Henry Wright. 
‘* The Birds,”’ translated by John Hookham Frere. 
(Address of the chorus to the audience.) 


[ Zhe so-called Parabasis.] 


Ye children of man! whose life is a span, Such truths as attract your inquisitive 
Protracted with sorrow from day to day, turn ; 


Naked and featherless, feeble and queru- Which is busied of late, with a mighty de 
lous, bate, 


Sickly, calamitous creatures of clay ! A profound speculation about the crea 


: + tion 
Attend to the words of the sovereign birds Se ‘ ; ‘ 
: F : And cal life and chaotical strife, 
(Immortal, illustrious lords of the air), With carious phen (si or Leaver pm 
Who survey from on high, with a merciful tions, 


eye, p And rivers and oceans, and valleys and 
Your struggles of misery, labor and mountains, 


care, And sources of fountains, and meteors 00 
Whence you may learn and clearly discern high, 
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And stars in the sky. We propose by and by 
(If you'll listen and hear) to make it all 
clear, 
And Prodicus henceforth shall pass for a 
dunce, 
When his doubts are explained and ex- 
pounded at once. 


Before the creation of Aither and Light, 
Chaos and Night together were plight, 
In the dungeon of Erebus foully bedight, 
Nor Ocean or Air, nor substance was 
there, 
Orsolid or rare, or figure or form, 
But horrible Tartarus ruled in the storm ; 
At length, in the dreary chaotical closet 
Of Erebus old, was a privy deposit, 
By night the primeval in secrecy laid ; 
A mystical egg, that in silence and shade 
Was brooded and hatched; till time came 
about ; 
And Love, the delightful, in glory flew 
out, 
In rapture and light, exalting and bright, 
Sparkling and florid, witb stars in his 
forehead, 


His forehead and hair, and a flutter and 


As he rose in the air, triumphantly fur- 
nished 
To range his dominions, on glittering pin- 
ions, 
All golden and azure, and blooming and 
burnished. 
Hesoon, in the murky Tartarean recesses, 
With a hurricane’s might in his fiery 
caresses, 
5 chap chaos and hastely snatched 
0 being and life, begotten and hatched, 
The primitive Birds ; but the Deities all, 
The celestial Lights, the terrestrial Ball 
Were later of birth, with the dwellers on 


More tamely combined, of a temperate 
ind ; 


When chaotical mixture approached to a 
fixture, 
Our antiquity proved, it remains to be 
own, 
That Love is our author and master alone, 
¢ him, we can ramble, and gambol 
and fly 
V'et ocean and earth, and aloft to the sky ; 
And all the world over we're friends to 
the lover, 
When other means fail, we are found to 
Prevail, 
When a peacock or pheasant is sent as a 
present. 
illessons of primary, daily concern, 
You have learnt from the Birds and con- 
tinue to learn, 
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Your best benefactors and early instructors ; 
We give the warning of seasons return- 
ing, 
When the cranes are arranged and muster 
afloat 
In the middle air, with a creaking note, 
Steering away to Lybian sands,, 
Then careful farmers sow their lands ; 
The crazy vessel is hauled ashore, 
The sail, the ropes, the rudder and oar 
Are all unshipped, and housed in store. 
The shepherd is warned, by the kite re- 
appearing, 
To muster his flock, and be ready for shear- 
ing. 
You quit your old cloak, at the swallow’s 
behest, 
In assurance of summer and purchase a 


vest. 
For Delphi, for Ammon, Dodona, in fine, 
For every oracular temple or shrine, 
The Birds are a substitute equal and fair, 


For on us you depend and to us you repair, 
For counsel and aid, when a marriage is 
made, 
A purchase, a bargain, a venture in trade ; 
Unlucky or Incky whatever has struck ye, 


An ox or an ass, that may happen to pass, 
A voice in the street, or a slave that you 
meet, 
A name or a word by chance overheard, 
If you deem it an omen, you call it a 
ird ; 
And if birds are your omens, it clearly will 
follow, 
That birds are a proper prophetic apollo. 


Then take us as gods, and you'll soon find 
the odds, 
We'll serve for all uses, as Prophets'and 
Muses ; 
We'll give ye fine weather, we’ll live here 
together. 
We'll not ey away, scornful and proud, 
a-top of a cloud, 
(In Jupiter’s way), but attend every day, 
To prosper and bless all you possess, 
And all your affairs, for yourselves and your 
heirs, 
And as long as you live, we shall give 
You health and wealth and pleasure and 
treasure, 
In ample measure ; 
And never bilk you of pigeon’s milk, 
Or potable gold; you shall live to grow 
old, 
In laughter and mirth, on the face of the 
earth, 
Laughing, quaffing, carousing and brows- 


ing 
Your only distress shall be the excess‘? 
Of ease and abundance and happiness. 
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The Frogs. 


Translated by John Hookham. Frere. 


The Crossing of the Styx. 


Bacchus, accompanied by his slave Xanthias, has come down to the lower world to get 
a tragic poet to carry back to Athens. Charon, the old ferryman, is ready at the banks f 


the Styx to carry him across to Hades. 


CHARON. 


Charon. Hay! beara haud, there—Heave 
ashore, 

Bacchus. What’s this ? 

Xanthias. The lake it is, the place he told 
us of, 

By Jove! and there is the boat and here’s 
old Charon. 

Bacchus. Well,Charon! Welcome Charon. 

Welcome kindly ! 

Charon. Who wants the ferryman? Any- 
body waiting 

To remove from the sorrows of life? A 
passage anybody 

To Lethe’s wharf?—to Cerberus’s Reach? 

To Tartarus ?—to Taenarus?—to Perdition? 

Bacchus. Yes, I. 

Charon. Getin then. 

Bacchus (hesitatingly). Tell me where are 
you going? 

To Perdition really—? 

Charon (not sarcastically but civilly, in a 

way of business,)—Yes to oblige you, I will 

With all my heart—step in there. 

Bacchus. Have a care ! 

Take care, good Charon, have a care ! 


Bacchus gets into the boat. 


Come, Xanthias, come! 
Charon. 
aboard 


Except they volunteered for the naval 
victory. 

Xanthias. I could not.—I was sufferiug 
with sore eyes. 

Charon. You must trudge away then, round 
by the end of the lake there. 

Xanthias. And whereabouts shall I wait? 

Charon. At the stone of 


I take no slaves 


Repentance, 
By the Slough of Despond, beyond the 
Tribulations ; 
You understand me? 
Nanthias. Yes, understand you. Alucky, 
P perma direction truly. 
Charon (to Bacchus.) Sit down at the oar. 
Come quick, if there’s more coming. 
(Zo Bacchus again.) Holloh! what's that 
you're doing? 
What you told me, 
I’m sitting at the oar. 
Sit there I tell you, 
You Fatguts, that’s your place. 


Bacchus. 


Charon. 


XANTHIAS. 


BACCHUS. 


Bacchus (changes place.) Well, so I do. 

Charon. Now, ply your hands and arms, 

Bacchus (makes silly motion with arms) 
Well, so I do. 

Charon. You'd best leave off your fooling, 
Take to the oar, 

And pull away. 

Bacchus. But how shall I contrive? 

I’ve never served on board, I’m only a 
landsman ; 

I’m quite unused to it— 

Charon. Wecan manage it. 

As soon as you begin you shall have some 
music 

That wiil teach you to keep time. 

Bacchus. What music is that? 

Charon. A chorus of Frogs—uncommon 
musical frogs. 

Bacchus. Well, give me the word and the 
time. 


Charon. Whooh up, up ; whooh up, up. 


CHORUS. 


Brekeke-kesh, koash, koash, 
Shall the choral surviveisters of the marsh 
Be censured and rejected as hoarse and 
harsh ; 
And their chromatic essays 
Deprived of praise? 
No let us raise afresh 
Our obstreperous Brekeke-kesh ; 
The customary croak and cry 
Of the creatures, 
At the theatres 
In their yearly revelry, 
Brekeke-kesh, koash, koash. 


Bacchus (rowing in great misery) 
How I'm mauled, 
How I’m galled ; 
Worn and mangled to a mash— 
There they go! ‘‘ Koash, koash! 
Frogs. Brekeke-kesh, koash, koash. 
Bacchus, O, beshrew, 
All your crew; 
You don't consider how I smart. 
Frogs. Now for a sample of the art! 
Brekeke-kesh, koash, koash. 
Bacchus. 1 wish you hang’d with all my 
heart. 
Have you nothing else to say? 
“\ Brekeke-kesh, koash, koash”’ all day! 
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We've a right, we’ve a right; 

And we croak at ye for spite. 

We've a right, we’ve a right ; 

Day and night, day and night ; 

Night and day, 

Still to croak and croak away. 

Phoebus and every Grace 

Admire and approve of the croaking race ; 

And the egregious guttural notes 

That are gargled and warbled in their lyrical 
throats. 

In reproof of your scorn 

Mighty Pen nods his horn ; 

Beating time to the rhyme 

With his hoof, with his hoof. 

Persisting in our plan 

We proceed as we began, 

Brekeke-kesh,brekeke-kesh, koash, 
koash. 


Bacchus. Oh, the Frogs, consume and rot 
i them, 

I’ve a blister on my bottom. 

Hold you're tongues you tuneful creatures. 


Frogs. 


Cease with your preféane entreaties. 
All in vain forever striving ; 
Silence is against our natures, 
With the vernal heat reviving, 
Our aquatic crew repair 
From their periodic sleep, 
In the dark and chilly deep, 
To the cheerful upper air; 
Then we frolic here and there 
All amidst the meadows fair; 
Shady plants of Asphodel 
Are the lodges where we dwell ; 
Chanting in the leafy bowers 
All the livelong summer hours, 
Till the sudden gusty showers, 
Send us headlong, helter, skelter, 
To the pool to seek for shelter ; 
Meagre, eager, leaping, lunging, 
From the sedgy wharfage plunging 
To the tranquil depth below, 
There we muster all arow ; 
Where secure from toil and trouble, 


Frogs. 
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With a tuneful hubble, bubble, 
Our symphonious accents flow, 
Brekeke-kesh, koash, koash. 
I forbid you to proceed. 
That would be severe indeed ; 
Arbitrary, bold and rash— 
Brekeke-kesh, koash, koash 
Bacchus. 1 command you to desist— 
Oh my back there, oh my wrist— 
What a twist ! 
What a sprain |! 
Once again— 
We renew the tuneful strain, 
Brekeke-kesh, koash, koash. 
Bacchus. 1 disdain—(oh the pain !) 
All your nonsense, noise and trash. 
Oh my blister! O! my sprain! 
Brekeke-kesh, koash, koash. 
Friends and Frogs we must display 
All our powers of voice to-day 
Suffer not the stranger here, 
With fastidious foreign ear, 
To confound us and abash. 
Brekeke-kesh, koash, koash. 
Bacchus. Well, my spirit is not broke, 
If it’s only for the joke, 
I’ll outdo you with a croak. 
Here it goes (very loud) ‘‘Koash, 
koash.”’ 
Now for a glorious creaking crash, 
(still louder.) 
Brekeke-kesh, koash, koash. 
(splashing with his oar.) 
I'll disperse you with a splash. 
Frogs. Brekeke-kesh, koash, koash. 
Bacchus. Vil subdue 
Your rebellious, noisy crew— 
Have among you there, 
Slap—dash. (Strikes at them.) 
Brekeke-kesh, koash, koash. 
We defy your oar and you. 
Hold! We’re ashore, just shift 
your oar. Get out. 
—Now pay your fare. 
Bacchus. There—there it is—the twopence. 


Bacchus. 
Frogs. 


Frogs. 


Frogs. 


Frogs. 


Bacchus. 


Frogs. 


Charon. 


Greek History. 


Professor Jevons writes : 


“Poetry precedes prose composition generally in the history of a nation’s literature, 


partly because poetry can be more easily composed and transmitted without the aid of 


writing than can prose, and partly because the charm of verse or rhythm appeals more 
powerfully and more directly than that of prose. Further, prose requires that the means 
of writing should be developed to a certain extent; and in the case of the Greeks, we 
must add that a reading public only came into existence late and gradually. The Greek 
lived more in the open air than in his own house; transacted business, private and 
peitical, orally more than by means of writing; and by the constitution of the society 
e lived in, listened to rather than read his literature. * * * 

“ Prose like other forms of Greek literature, although carried to its highest pitch in the 
mother land, originated in the colonies, and it is to Miletus especially that the honor of 
inventing prose belongs.”’ 
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The first most important class of prose writing was historical, and to this 
class belonged the three great historians, Herodotus, Thticydides and Xeno- 
phon. Herodotus, the father of history, was a native of Hali- 
Herodotus B.C. carnassus, a town of Caria, in Asia Minor. Of his private life 
484 to B. C. 408 very little information has come down to us. He was the son of 
Lyxes and Dwyo, being descended from a family not less dis. 
tinguished for its wealth and political influence than for its love of literature, 
His uncle, Panyasis, was highly esteemed as an epic poet. The tyranny of 
Lygdamis drove him from his native town and though he assisted in delivering 
his country, the disputes of the citizens after 
their liberation, were so little to his taste that he 
withdrew again and settled at Thurii, in the 
south of Italy, where he spent the rest of his life 
and according to Pliny wrote his work. Accord- 
ing to Lucian, Herodotus read his work to the 
assembled Greeks at Olympia, B. C. 456, with 
the great applause of the audience, in conse- 
quence of which the nine books have been 
honored with the names of the nine Muses. He 
also states that Thucydides, then about fifteen or 
sixteen years of age, was present at this recita- 
tion and was moved to tears. To this work we 
are indebted for our knowledge of the origin and 
progress of the Persian monarchy; of that of 
the Medes and the Assyrians. 

The work of Herodotus has been called by 
many titles such as ‘‘A Universal History,” 
‘‘A History of the Struggle Between Greece 
and Persia’’ and so forth. Asa matter of fact 
it is a work consisting of nine books, each book 
named after one of the nine Muses. The first 
six books give the previous histories of Persia 
and Greece, this portion affording a magnificent 
introduction to the main narrative of the con- 
flict between the two nations. 

Herodotus is not the formal, dry-as-dust historian. To quote Professor 


Jevons, he 


i ] 
By courtesy of Heury Holt & Co. 


‘‘ Is such simple and delightful reading, he is so unaffected and entertaining, his story 
flows so naturally and with such ease, that we have a difficulty in bearing in mind that, 
over and above the hand writing which goes to make easy reading, there is a perpetual 
marvel in the work of Herodotus. It is the first artistic work in prose that Greek litera- 
ture produced. This prose work, which for pure literary merit no subsequent work has 
surpassed, than which later generations, after using the pen for centuries, have produced 
no prose more easy or more readable, this was the first of histories and of literary prose.” 


And again, 


‘*‘ The charm of Herodotus is then, that in him we are listening to one who has seet 
many cities and known many men, and is not writing a book but telling in his fresh old 
age, the brave deeds that were done in the days before him and describing the marvels 0 
the strange lands which in his youth he had himself seen.’’ 
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Selections from Herodotus. 
From the ‘‘ Masterpieces in Greek Literature.”’ 
Book I. CHAPTERS Igc-IgQI. 
Translated by Canon Rawlinson. 


Having, however, wreaked his vengeance on the Gyndes by dispersing it through 
three hundred and sixty channels, Cyrus, with the first approach of the ensuing spring, 
marched forward against Babylon. The Babylonians, encamped without their walls, 
awaited his coming. A battle was fought at a short distance from the city, in which the 
Babylonians were defeated by the Persian king, whereupon they withdrew within their 
defences. Here they shut themselves up and made light of his siege, having laid in a 
store of provisions for many years in preparation against this attack ; for when they saw 
Cyrus conquering nation after nation, they were convinced that he would never stop, and 
that their turn would come at last. 

Cyrus was now reduced to great perplexity, as time went on and he made no progress 
against the place. In this distress, either some one made the suggestion to him or he 
bethonght himself of a plan, which he proceeded to put into execution. 

He placed a portion of his army at the point where the river enters the city and 
attother body at the back of the place where it issues forth, with orders to march into the 
town by way of the bed of the stream, as soon as the water became shallow enough ; he 
then himself drew off with the warlike portion of his host, and made for the place where 
Nitocris dug the basin for the river, where he did exactly what she had done formerly ; 
he turned the Euphrates by a canal into the basin, which was then a marsh, on which the 
tiyer sank to such an extent that the natural bed of the river became fordable. Hereupon 
the Persians, who had been left for the purpose at Babylon by the riverside, entered the 
stream, which had now sunk so as to reach about midway up a man’s thigh, and thus got 
intothe town. Had the Babylonians been apprised of what Cyrus was about, or had they 
noticed their danger, they would not have allowed the entrance of the Persians, but would 
have made fast all the street gates which gave upon the river. But as it was, the Persians 
came upon them by surprise and so took the city. 


From ‘‘ Herodotus.” By Henry Cary. Pocket Literal Translation Series. 


Book VII. PotyMnia. 
THE ARMY OF XERXES CROSSING THE HELLESPONT. 


That day they made preparations for the passage over; and on the following they 
waited for the sun, as they wished to see it rising, in the meantime burning all sorts of 
perfumes on the bridges and strewing the road with myrtle branches. When the sun rose, 
Xerxes, pouring a libation into the sea out of a golden cup, offered up a prayer to the sun 
that no such accident might befall them as would prevent him from subduing Europe 
witil he reached its utmost limits. After having prayed, he threw the cup into the 
Hellespont, and a golden bowl and a Persian sword ; but I cannot determine with certainty 
whether he dropped these things into the sea as an offering to the sun, or whether he 
repented having scourged the Hellespont and presented these gifts as a compensation. 

When these ceremonies were finished, the infantry and all the cavalry crossed over 
by that. bridge which was toward the Pontus, and the beasts of burden and the attendants 
by that towards the 4igean. First of all, the ten thousand Persians led the van, all wearing 
towns, and after them the promiscuous host of all nations. These crossed on that day. 
On the following, first the horsemen, and those who carried their lances downward ; these 

40 Wore crowns ; next came the sacred horses and the sacred chariot ; afterwards Xerxes 
f and the spearmen, and the thousand horsemen ; after them the rest of the army 
the march, and at the same time the ships got under weigh to the opposite shore. 

thave also heard that Xerxes crossed over last of all. 
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Thucydides, the great historian of Athens, was the son of Olarus and 
Hegesipyle, through whom he was related to Miltiades, the hero of Marathon. 
; In all probability he was a pupil of Antiphon, Rhamnus and of 

aC ce tc Anaxagoras. At any rate he lived in the very centre of Greek 
B.C. 403. Civilization and to all appearances, he received every possible 
advantage of education and culture. We have no trustworthy 

evidence that he was an orator of any great merit. We learn, however, that 
he was something of a military commander, having led a small squadron at 
Thasos, on his way to the relief of Amphipolis, B. C. 424. He arrived too 
late, and in consequence became an exile. 
After twenty years he returned to Athens, 
where, in a short time, he is supposed to have 
been assassinated. The subject of his great 
work is the Peloponnesian War, which lasted 
from B. C. 431 to B. C. 404. 


















Professor Jevons writes of Thucydides’s 
style in this way : 






‘* The language of Thucydides is often considered 
obscure and difficult. Obscure, in the sense that he 
does not quite know what he wishes to express, he 
certainly is not. With regard to the difficulty of his 
style, it is necessary to draw a distinction. When 
he is narrating events, his style is simple, powerful, 
and beautiful. When he begins to philosophize and 
generalize, he begins to be difficult to understand. 
” og 3 The mistakes of Thucydides are the 
mistakes of his masters, not his own, and their mis- 
takes were incidental to and inevitable in the earliest 
attempt to form artistic prose. The florid rhetoric 
of ‘ Gorgeas’ appears in bad taste to us, but to the 
Athenians of his time it was a revelation. It showed 
By courtesy of Henry Holt & Co. that beauty was possible in prose as well as in verse.” 



















Sir Richard Jebb estimates Thucydides thus : 







‘* Thucydides was the greatest historian of antiquity, and, if not the greatest that ever 
lived, as some have deemed him, at least the historian whose work is the most wonderful 
when viewed relatively to the age in which he did it.’’ 







Selections from Thucydides. 






From ‘‘ Masterpieces of- Greek Literature.’’ 







THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 
Book Ill. 





CHAPTERS 20-24. 





Translated by Dr. Benjamin Jowett. 








THE SIEGE OF PLATA. 


During the same winter the Platzeans, who were still besieged by the Peloponnesiats 
and Beeotions, began to suffer from the failure of provisions. They had no hope of assist 
ance from Athens and no other chance of deliverance. So they and the Athenians who 
were shut up with them contrived a plan of forcing their way over the enemy’s walls. 
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They first made ladders equal in length to the height of the wall, which they calcu- 
lated by help of the layers of bricks on the side facing the town, at a place where the wall 
had not been plastered. * 

The Peloponnesian wall was quai and consisted of an inner circle looking towards 
Plata and an outer intended to guard against an attack from Athens; they were at a dis- 
tance of about sixteen feet from one another. This interval was partitioned off into lodg- 
ings ier the soldiers. * * * At every tenth battlement there were large towers. 

* During the night, whenever there was storm and rain, the soldiers left the 
SE ements and kept guard from the towers. * * * 

When the Platzeans had completed their preparations they took advantage of a night i in 
which there was a storm of wind and rain and no moon, and sallied forth. * 

First of all they crossed the ditch which surrounded the town; then they went forward to 
the wall. The guard did not discover them. <n “a ¥ They marched apart from 
each other ; i = fhey were lightly equipped. “ - 3 They now 
set about scaling ics neathonagaiae, which they knew to be deserted, choosing a space 
between two of the towers. Those who carried the ladders went first and placed them 
against the wall; they were followed by twelve others, armed only with sword and breast- 
plate, under the command of Ammeas; he was the first to mount, after him came the 
twelve, six ascending each of the two towers on the right and left. To these succeeded 
more men lightly armed with short spears, others following who bore their shields. 

ba A considerable number had now ascended, when they were discovered by 
aa ied. One of the Platzeans, taking hold of the battlements, threw down a tile which 
made a noise in falling, immediately a shout was raised and the enemy rushed out upon 
the wall. At the same time, in order to distract their attention, the Platzeans who were 
left in the city made a sally against the wall on the side opposite. The besiegers were in 
great excitement, but everyone remained at his post, and dared not stir to give assistance, 
being at a loss to imagine what was happening. The three hundred who were appointed 
to act in any sudden emergency marched along outside the walls toward the spot from 
which the cry proceeded, and fire-signals indicating danger were raised towards Thebes. 
But the Platzeans in the city had numerous counter signals ready on the walls, which they 
now lighted and held UP, thereby hoping to render the signals of the enemy unin- 
telligible. ‘2 

Meanwhile the Platzeans were scaling the walls. The first party had mounted and 
killing the sentinels had gained possession of the towers on either side. Their followers 
now began to occupy the passages, lest the enemy should come through and fall upon 
them. Some of them placed ladders upon the wall and got up more men. A shower of 
missiles es ” ii kept off all assailants. Meanwhile the main body of the 
Platzeans who were still below, applied to the wall many ladders at once and pushing down 
the battlements, made their way over through the space between the towers. * * * 
When they had all passed over, those who occupied the towers came down and proceeded 
towards the ditch. By this time the three hundred were upon them; they had lights and 
the Plateeans saw them all the better out of the darkness, while the enemy were dazed. 
a. i And so the Platzeans, down to the last man of them all, got safely over the 
ditch, though with great exertion 7 * for the ice in it was not frozen hard 
enough to bear, but was half water, as is commonly the case, when the wind is from the 
east and not from the north. * * It was the violence of the storm, however, 
which enabled them to escape at all. 


Xenophon, the illustrious commander, historian and philosopher, was the 

son of Gryllus, an Athenian. He wasa pupil of Socrates. He joined the 

army of Cyrus the younger in the expedition against Artaxerxes 

ey ryl Mnemon, King of Persia, and when the enterprise proved unsuc- 

B.C. 357. cessful he took command of the Greek troops, and brought them 

safely back to Greece. After Socrates was put to death, Xenophon 

was forced to leave Athens and he took refuge with his family at Scillus 

under the protection of the Lacedzemonians. Here he spent twenty years 

hunting and writing, etc. Then he was compelled to leave Scillus and retire 
to Corinth. His histories have made him famous. 

The chief works of Xenophon are the ‘‘ Memorabilia,’’ a vindica- 
tion of the charges brought against Socrates, whose disciple Xenophon 
was, and the ‘‘ Anabasis,’’ a historical work narrating events in the 
Persian wars. He also wrote the ‘‘Hellenica,’’ a history of Greece 
Subsequent to the battle of Mantinea, at which point Thucydides had 
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self by 


left off and the ‘‘ Cyropzedia,’’ a historical romance, whose hero is Cyrus the fidelity 
Great. From the pen of Xenophon, too, there came the first specimens of So « 
‘tical ; ; lived sit 
political and sporting essays ; _- 
Dr. Vicesimus Knox, in ‘‘Zssays: Cur- 
sory Thoughts on Biography,’’ says : 


Pl: 
‘Xenophon, the Attic bee, presents us with a - S ° Socrate 
style flowing with honey.”’ > a # Socrate 
’ who p. 
Selections from Xenophon. :. om ‘om . page a 
, ck ‘y knowle 
From the ‘‘ Memorabilia of Socrates.’’ a ae 
Translated by the Reverend J. S. Watson. ye terles 
Pocket Literal Translation Series. : ee oe Plato. 
) Pla 
Book II. CHAPTER V. ize 1} g tone. 
ins DES I Plat 
I heard one day another dissertation of his wy 4 B.C. 4 
(Socrates) which seemed to me to exhort the hearer B. C. ; 
to examine himself and ascertain of how much value 
he was to his friends. Finding that one of his fol- soe distingu 
lowers was neglectful of a friend who was oppressed = music ay 
with poverty, he asked Antesthenis, in the presence : = t-th 
of the man that neglected his friend, and of several at-the 
others, saying: ‘‘ Are there certain settled values for By courtesy of Henry Holt & Co. then on 
friends as there are for slaves? the deat 
‘* For of slaves, one, perhaps, is worth two mine, another not half a mine, another Eucleide 
five mine ; another ten. Nicias, the son of Niceratus, is said to have bought an overseer Sicil 
for his silver mines at the price of a whole talent. I am, therefore, considering whether, leily ar 
as there are certain values for slaves, there are certain values for friends.’’ Duar 
‘* There are, undoubtedly,’’ replied Antesthines, ‘‘ at least I, for my part, should wish acquaint 
one man to be my friend rather than have two minz; another ! should not value at even quarrelec 
half a minze ; another I should prefer to ten minz ; and another I would buy for my friend Ath 
at the sacrifice of all the money and revenues in the world.”’ ens | 
‘If such is the case. thererore,’’ said Socrates, ‘‘it would be well for each of us to teacher y 
examine himself, to consider of what value he is in the estimation of his friends; and to while wy 
try to be of as much value to them as possible, in order that his friends may be less likely fourth ye 
to desert him; for I often hear one man saying that his friend has abandoned him, and 
another that a person whom he thought to be his friend had preferred a mine to him. “Out 
‘‘I am considering accordingly whether, as one sells a bad slave, and parts with him | 
for whatever he will fetch, so it may be advisable to give up a worthless friend when there says E 
is an opportunity of receiving more than he is worth. Good slaves I do not often see sold ys Hine 
at all, or good friends abandoned.”’ “come all 
i 8 philosop 
| neither Sa 
P From the ‘‘Anabasis,’’ Book I, Chapter 8, 88 14-29. Translated by H. G. children ha 
| Dakyns. ba his mi 
i 1S men ?— 
H less; Sir’ 
Fi But as soon as the rout commenced, Cyrus’s own six hundred themselves, in the ardor Taylor, Ral 
ie of pursuit, were scattered, with the exception of a handful who were left with Cyrus . Calvi 
ia himself—chiefly his table companions. Left alone with these, he caught sight of the phy, in its | 
king and the close throng about him. Unable to contain himself, with a cry, ‘‘I see the all its texts 
man,’’ he rushed at him and dealt a blow at his chest, wounding him through the corslet. 
As Cyrus delivered the blow, someone struck him with a javelin under the eye severely. And | 
In the struggle that ensued * * * Cyrus himself fell and eight of his com- nd . 
panions lay on top of him. The story says that Artapates, the trustiest esquire among his « Philos 
wand-bearers, when he saw that Cyrus had fallen to the ground, leapt from his horse and ther. Plat 


threw his arms about him. Then, as one account says, the king bade one slay him as@ 
worthy victim to his brother; others say that Artapates drew his scimitar and slew him- 
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self by his own hand. A golden scimitar, it is true, he had; he wore also a collar and 
bracelets and the other ornaments such as the noblest Persians wear; for his kindliness and 
fidelity had won him honors at the hand of Cyrus. 

So died Cyrus—a man the kingliest and most worthy to rule all the Persians who have 
lived since the elder Cyrus, according to the concurrent testimony of all who are reputed 
to have known him intimately. 


Philosophy. 


Plato and Aristotle represent Greek philosophy as put into written work. 
Socrates was, of course, the great philosophic leader of ancient Athens, but 
Socrates ‘never committed to writing his thoughts and teachings. It was Plato 
who presented his master upon the written 
page and who added his own great store of 
knowledge and advanced ideas to make up the 
sum of a philosophy that has formed the basis 
for philosophic thoughts throughout the cen- 
turies. Aristotle was in turn the pupil of 
Plato. 

Plato was the son of Ariston and Peric- 
tione. His paternal family boasted of being 

descended from Cadrus and his ) 

maternal ancestors traced their ris) ay 

descent from Solon. Plato re- FIMICERS 

ceived instructions from the most Sy Py 
distinguished masters of the time in grammar, AM 
music and gymnastics, but he attached himself 
at-the age of twenty to Socrates, and from 
then on devoted himself to philosophy. Upon 
the death of Socrates he betook himself to 
Eucleides at Megara ; and later visited Egypt, 
Sicily and the Greek colonies of lower Italy. 

During his stay in Sicily he became 
acquainted with the elder Dionysius, but soon 
quarreled with that tyrant. On his return to 
Athens he taught in the gymnasium of the Academy. His occupation as 
teacher was twice interrupted by journeys to Sicily. He is said to have died 
while writing, in his eighty-first year, or, according to some, in his eighty- 
fourth year. 


AY?) 


By courtesy of Henry Holt & Co. 


“Out of Plato,”’ 


says Emerson, 


“come all things that are still written and debated about among men of thought. Plato 
philosophy and philosophy Plato—at once the glory and the shame of mankind, since 
neither Saxon nor Roman have availed to add any idea to his categories. No wife, no 
children had he, and the thinkers of all civilized nations are his posterity, and are tinged 
with his mind. How many great men nature is incessantly sending up out of night, to be 
his men ?—Platonists, the Alexandrians, a constellation of genius; the Elizabethans, not 
less; Sir Thomas More, Henry More, John Hales, John Smith, Lord Bacon, Jeremy 
Taylor, Ralph Cudworth, Sydenham, Thomas Taylor; Marcilius Ficinus and Picus Meran- 
» Calvinism is in his Phedo; Christianity is in it. Mohametanism draws all its philoso- 
om in its handbook of morals, the Akhlak-y-Jalaly, from him. Mysticism finds in Plato 
its texts.’’ 


And Mr. Walter Bagehot, in his ‘‘Ziterary Studies,’’ Vol. II, says: 


“Philosophers may be divided into seers on the one hand and into gropers on the 
sther. Plato, to use a contrast which is often used for other purposes, is the type of the 
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first. On all subjects he seems to have before him a landscape of thought, with clear ont- 
line, and pure air, keen rocks and shining leaves, an Attic sky and crystal flowing river, 
each detail which was as present, as distinct, as familiar to his mind as the view from the 
Acropolis, or the road to Decelea. As were his conceptions, so is his style.’’ 

The greatest of Plato’s works is the ‘‘ Republic,’’ the finest in style are ‘‘ Phedo”’ and 
the ‘‘Gorgias,’’ while the longest is the ‘‘ Laws.”’ 














Selections from Plato. 











From the ‘‘ Republic.’’ Translated by Benjamin Jowett. The Warner 
Library of the Worla’s Best Literature. 









After this, I said, imagine the enlightenment or ignorance of our nature in a figure! 
Behold! human beings living in a sort of underground den, which has a mouth open 
towards the light, and reaching all across the den ; they have been here from their childhood, 
and have their legs and necks chained so that they cannot move, and can only see before 
them ; for the chains are arranged in such a manner as to prevent them from turning their 
heads around. At a distance above and behind them the light of a fire is blazing, and 
between the fire and the prisoners there isa raised way ; and you will see, if you look,a 
low wall built along the way, like the screen which marionette players have before them, 
over which they show the puppets. 

I see, he said. 

And do you see, I said, men passing along the wall carrying vessels, which appear over 
the wall; also figures of men and animals, made of wood and stone and various materials; 
and some of the passengers, as you would expect, are talking, and some of them are 
silent ? 

That is a strange image, he said and they are strange prisoners. 

Like ourselves, I replied ; and they see only their own shadows, or the shadows of one 
another, which the fire throws on the opposite wall ? 

True, he said: how could they see anything but the shadows if they were never 
allowed to move their heads? 

And of the objects which are being carried in like manner, they would only see the 
shadows ! 

Yes, he said. 

And if they were able to talk with one another, would they not suppose that they were 
naming what was actually before them ? 


Very true. . 
And suppose further that the prison had an echo which came from the other side, 


would they not be sure to fancy that the voice which they heard was that of a passing 
shadow? 

No question he replied. 

There can be no question I said, that the truth would be to them just nothing but the 
shadows of the images. 


That is certain. 
And now look again, and see how they are released and cured of their folly. At first 


wheu anyoneof them is liberated ~* e * he will suffer sharp pains ; the glare will 
distress him, and he will be unable tosee the realities of which in his former state he had 
seen the shadows: and then imagine someone saying to him, that what he saw before was 
an Illusion, but that now he is approaching a real Being and has a truer sight and vision of 
more real things ? - es A Will he not fancy that the shadows which he formerly 
saw are truer than the objects now shown to him ? 


Far truer. } , 
And if he is compelled to look at the light, will he not have a pain in his eyes, which 


will make him turn away to take refuge in the object of vision which he can see, and which 
he will conceive to be clearer than the things which are now being shown to him? 

True, he said. 

And suppose, once more, that he is reluctantly dragged up a steep and r 
and held fast and forced into the presence of the sun himself, do you not think 
pained and irritated, and when he approaches the light, he will have his eyes dazzled, 
will not be able to see any of the realities which are now affirmed to be truth? 

Not all in a moment, he said. 

He will require to get accustomed to the sight of the upper world. 


Certainly. : aa 
And at last he will be able to see the sun, and not mere reflections of him; 


bs r and he will contemplate his nature ? 
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Certainly. 

And after this he will reason that the sun is he who gives the seasons and the years 
and is the guardian of all that is in the visible world, and in a certain way the cause of all 
things which he and his fellows have been accustomed to behold? 

Clearly. wd * * 

And when he remembered his old habitation * . * and his fellow prisoners 
do you not suppose that he would felicitate himself on the change and pity them? 

Certainly he would. 

And if they were in the habit of conferring honors on those who were quickest to 
observe and remember and foretell which of the shadow went before and which followed 
after and which went together, do you think he would care for such honors and glory or 
envy the possessors of them? Would he not say with Homer :— 

“Better be a poor man and have a poor master,’’ and endure any thing rather than to 
think and live after their manner? 

Yes, I think that he would rather suffer anything than live after their manner. 

Imagine once more, I said, that such a one coming sudden'y out of the sun, were to 
be replaced in his old situation ; is he not certain to have his eyes full of darkness? 

Very true, he said. 

And if there were a contest and he had to compete, in measuring the shadows with 
the prisoners who have never moved out of the den. ew @* ous Be met be 
ridiculous? These would say of him that up he went and down he came without his eyes ; 
and that there was no use in even thinking of ascending; and if any one tried to loose 
another and lead him up to the light, let them only catch the offender in the act and they 
would put him to death. 

No question, he said. 

This allegory, I said, you may now append to the previous argument; the prison is the 
world of sight. The light of the fire is the sun, the ascent and vision of the thing 
above you may truly regard as the upward progress of the soul into the intellectual worlds 
that is my poor belief, to which, at your desire, I have given expression. Whether I am 
right or not, God only knows ; but whether true or false, my opinion is that in the world 
of knowledge the idea of good appears least of all, and is seen only with an effort; and 
when seen, is also inferred to be the universal author of all things beautiful and right, 
parent of light and the lord of light in this world, and the source of truth and reason in 
the other ; this is the first great cause, which he who would act rationally either in public 
or private life must behold. 


Aristotle was a native of Stageira, 
aseaport town of the district of Chalci- 
. dice, which became subject 
am to Philip of Macedon. He 
.C. 384 : 
to B. C. 322. Was the son of Nicomachus, 
physician to Amyntas II. 
King of Macedon, but Nicomachus died 
when his son was still young, so that the 
latter was entrusted to the guardianship 
of Proxenus, of Atarneus in Mysia. 
Aristotle was attracted by his love of 
learning to Athens, where he studied 
under Plato, and for twenty years there 
Was an intimacy between the two. At 
the death of Plato, in B. C. 347, Aristotle 
left Athens and joined his former pupil, 
Hermias, who had become ruler of Atar- “ 
meus and Assos. When Hermias was pa A 
destroyed by the Persians Aristotle fled sy Nes 
to Mitylene, and two years later he was a = 
invited by Philip of Macedon to become ah Sis 
tutor to his son Alexander. Aristotle ‘Cia heres 
spent seven years in Macedon. In the ———— 
year 355, soon after Alexander ascended By courtesy of Henry Holt & Co. 
to the throne, Aristotle returned to 
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Athens. There for thirteen years more he taught his doctrines to those who 
afterwards became distinguished orators, philosophers, historians and statesmen, 
On the death of Alexander he was accused of impiety. He then left Athens 
and spent the rest of his life at Chalcis in Eubcea, where Macedonian influence 
afforded his safety. 













Mr. George Henry Lewes says concerning Aristotle : 


‘It is difficult to speak of Aristotle without exaggeration ; he is felt to beso mighty and 
is known to be so wrong. History, surveying the whole scope of his pretensions, gazes on 
him with wonder. Science, challenging these separate pretensions and testing their 
results, regards them with indifference, an indifference easily exasperated into antagonism 
by the clamorous urgency of unauthenticated praise. It is difficult to direct the opposing 
streams of criticism into the broad equable current of a calm appreciation ; because the 
splendor of his fame perpepuates the memory of his failure; and to be just we must 
appreciate both. rd 2 " His intellect was piercing and comprehensive, his 
attainments surpassed those of every known philosopher, his influence has only been 
exceeded by the great founders of religion, nevertheless, if we now estimate the product 
of his labors in the discovery of positive truths, it appears insignificant when not erroneous. 

‘*None of the great germinal discoveries in science are due to him or to his disciples. 
His vast and active intellect gave an impulse to philosophy, and for twenty centuries held 
the world in awe. Then came a change; the long murmuring spirit of rebellion grew 
strong enough to dethrone him. Ages of servility had raised him to an unexampled 
eminence ; in the tumult of revolution this pedestal became a pillory.”’ 























Selections from Aristotle. 







From ‘‘ The Poetics.’’ 






CHAPTER 9. 


Selected from the ‘‘ Library of the Worlt’s Best Literaiure.’’ Ldited by 
Charles Dudley Warner, Hamilton Wright Mabie and Others. 







On the Difference Between History and Poetry, Etc. 







ig > J It is not the province of a poet to relate things which have happened, 
but such as might have happened, and such things as are possible according to probability, 
or which would necessarily have happened. For a historian and a poet do not differ from 
each other because the one writes in verse and the other in prose; for the history of 
Herodotus might have been written in verse, and yet it would have been no less a history 
with metre than without metre. But they differ iu this, that the one speaks of things 
which have happened, and the other such as might have happened. Hence, poetry 1s 
more philosophic, and more deserving of attention than history. For poetry speaks more 
of universals, but history of particulars. But universals consists, indeed, in relating or 
performing certain things which happen to a man of a certain description, either probably 
or necessarily [to which the aim of poetry is directed in giving names]; but particularly 
consists in narrating what [for example] Alcibiades did, or what he suffered. In comedy, 
therefore, this is now become evident. For comic poets having composed a fable through 
things of a probable nature, they thus give whatever names they please to their characters, 
and do not, like iambic poets, write poems about particular persons. But in tragedy they 
cling to real names. The cause, however, of this is, that the possible is credible. Things 
therefore which have not yet been done, we do not yet believe to be possible; but it 1s 
evident that things which have been done are possible, for they would not have been done 
if they were impossible. 






















From “ The Metaphysics.”’ 
Book XI. 
UN ESSENCES. 


There are three essences. Two of these are sensible, one being eternal, and the other 
transient. The latter is obvious to all in the form of plants and animals ; with regard to 
the former, there is room for discussion, as to whether its elements are one or many. /#¢ 
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third, differing from the other two, is immutable and is maintained by certain persons to 
be separable. Some make two divisions of it, whereas others class together, as of one 
nature, ideas and mathematical entities ; and others again admit only the latter. The first 
two essences belong to physical science, for they are subject to change ; the last belongs 
to another science, if there is no principle common to all. 


Oratory. 


The greatest representative of Grecian oratory is Demosthenes. Con- 
temporary with him stands A%schines, the bitter opponent of Demosthenes 
and the direct cause of the latter’s renowned oration ‘‘ On the Crown.’’ 
Aischines, one of the most celebrated of Athenian orators, was the son 
of Tromes, the slave of a schoolmaster, Elpias ; and Glaucia, who gained her 
livelihood by playing and singing at the sacred festivals. His 

Eschines B.C. father succeeded to the school of Elpias, and Aischines, in his 
youth, was employed to clean the schoolroom. When he was 
somewhat older he assisted his mother in her theatrical perform- 

ances. He had a strong and sonorous voice, but 

he was not a success on the stage, on one occasion 

being hissed at by the spectators. Thereupon he 

entered military service and gained distinction at 

the battle of Mantineia, B. C. 362. It was, how- 

ever, aS an orator that he gained his reputation. 

At the beginning of his political career he took an 

active part against Philip of Macedon, but he soon 

became convinced that nothing but peace with 

Philip would avert ruin from his country. He was 

accused of having been bribed by the king to sup- 

port his measures, but there is no reason to believe 

that he acted this treacherous part. He was the 

opponent of Demosthenes. The three great speeches 

for which he was famous were called the Graces. 

They’ are distinguished by felicity of diction and 

wonderful boldness and vigor of description, so 

that he is generally conceded to be second only to 

Demosthenes. 


In the Warner Library of the World’s Best 
Literature, we read : 


#ischines was what we call nowadays a self-made man. The great faults of his life, 
his philippizing policy and his confessed corruption, arose, doubtless, from the results of 
youthful poverty ; a covetousness growing out of want, and a lack of principles of con- 
duct which a broader education would have instilled. As an orator he was second only to 
Demosthenes ; and while he may at times be compared to his rival in intellectual force 
and persuasiveness, his moral defects—which it must be remembered that he himself 
acknowledged—make a comparison of character impossible. 

His chief works remaining are the speeches, ‘‘Against Timarchus,’’ ‘‘On the 
Embassy,’’ ‘‘ Against Ctesiphon ’’ and letters. 


Selections from Aéschines. 


From the “ Oration Against Ctesiphon.” 


In regard to the calumnies with which I am attacked, I wish to say a word or two 
before Demosthenes speaks. He will allege, I am told, that the state has received dis- 
tinguished services from him while from me it has suffered injuries on many occasions ; 
and that the deeds of Philip and Alexander, and the crimes to which they gave rise are to 
beimputed to me. Demosthenes is so clever in the art of speaking that he does not bring 
accusation against me, against any point in my conduct of affairs or any counsels I may 
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have brought to our public meetings; but he rather casts reflections upon my private life, 
and charges me with a criminal silence. 

Moreover, he attacks my habits of life when I was in school; and even in the intro. 
duction of his speech he will say that I have begun this ——, not for the benefit of 
the state but because I want to make a show of myself to Alexander and gratify Alex- 
ander’s resentment against him. * *  *  Hewill liken my speech to the Sirens, 
it seems, and the legend anent their art is that those who listen to them are not charmed 
but destroyed. - * - Even so he will aver that knowledge of myself and my 
words is a source of injury to those who listen to me. I for my part think it becomes no 
one to urge such allegations against me ; * * the making surely does not 
become Demosthenes, but rather some military man, some man of action—who has done 
good work for the State. * * * But when a man made up entirely of words— 
of sharp words and overwrought sentences—when he takes refuge in simplicity and plain 
facts—who then can endure it? Md * * 

This man thinks himself worthy of a crown. But should you not 
rather send into exile this pest of the Greeks? Remember the season 
in which you cast your vote. Ina few days the Pythian games will come round and the 
convention of the Hellenic States will hold its sessions. Our State has been concerned on 
account of the measures of Demosthenes regarding present crises. 

You will appear if you crown him, accessories to these who broke the general peace. 
But if, on the other hand, you refuse to crown him, you will free the state from blame. 
” . Look around you and consider who are the men that support Demosthenes, 
Are they his fellow-hunters, or his associates in old athletic sports? No, by Olympian 
Zeus, he was never engaged in hunting the wild boar ; * * * but he was 
toiling at the art of those who keep up possessions. 

Take into consideration his art of juggling, when we say that by his embassy he 
wrested Byzantium from the hands of Philip and that his eloquence led the Acarnamans 
to revoit, and struck dumb the Thebans. * * * And when, at the conclusion 
of his argument he calls upon his partners in bribe-taking, then fancy that you see upon 
these steps, the benefactors of your state arrayed against the insolence of those men, 
Solon, a man who adorned your commonwealth with noble laws * * * asking 
you in dignified and sober manner not to follow the pleading of Demosthenes. Aristides 

: * and Themistocles and those who died at Marathon and at Plata and the 
very graves of your ancestors—will they not cry out if-you-venture to crown one who con- 
fesses that he united with the barbarians against the Greeks? 

And now O earth and sun! virtue and intelligence, and thou O genius of the humani- 
ties, who teachest us to judge between the noble and the ignoble, I have come to your 
succor and I have done! If I have made my pleading with dignity and worthily as I 
looked to the flagrant wrong which called it forth, I have spoken as I wished. If I have 
done ill, it was as I was able. Do you weigh well my words and all that is left unsaid, and 
vote in accordance with justice and the interests of the city. 


* * * 
* * * 





Demosthenes, the most celebrated of Greek ora- 
tors, was born at Athens and was the son of 
Demosthenes and Cleobule, the latter 

eg e4 of Scythian extraction. The father died 
B.C. 322, When the boy was seven years of age 
and left considerable property, amassed 

by the making of war implements. The boy’s educa- 
tion was probably intended to be of the best, but it was 
spoiled, as Plutarch tells us, by the unwise indulgence 
of amother. At all events, the property was much 
mismanaged by guardians. Demosthenes was first 
attracted to eloquence by listening to the speech of 
Callistratus in defense of the city of Oropus and by 
observing the orator’s triumphant reception at the 
hands of the people. His first teacher was Isaeus and 
his first attempt was made against his untrustworthy 
guardians. His success was gained only by surmount- 
ing the most terrible difficulties. We all know of his awkward manner 
and his defect of utterance, the story of Demosthenes or the seashore has 
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become proverbial, but we have no more shining example of man’s triumphant 
over nature in the world’s history. 

It was in his twenty-seventh year that he made his first political speech, 
and from that time on he arose surely to pre-eminence. Among his most 
famous speeches were the ‘‘ Philippics,’’ a series of brilliant speeches against 
Philip of Macedon and the ‘‘ Olymthiacs.’’ But like most of the great men 
of his time, he was finally driven to exile and went to the island A¢gina in 
B.C. 325. On the death of Alexander he was recalled, but through his 
intrepidity in immediately organizing a new league of opposition against 
the Macedonians, he was condemned to die. He escaped, however, to 
Calauria, but was pursued, and, seeing no chance of rescue, he put a poisoned 
pen in his mouth and died shortly afterward. 


Mr. Robert Sharp in the Warner Library writes : 


“Demosthenes was the supreme figure in the brilliant line of orators of antiquity. 
The chief general characteristics in all his public oratory are a sustained intensity and a 
merciless directness. Swift as waves before a gale, every word bears straight toward the 
final goal of his purpose. We are hardly conscious even of the artictic taste which fits 
tach phrase, and sentence and episode. * * * Indeed, we lose the rhetorician 
altogether in the devoted pleader, the patriot, the self-forgetful chief of a noble but losing 
cause. His careful study of the great orators who had preceded him doubtless taught him 
much; yet it was his own original and creative power, lodged in a farsighted, generous, and 
fearless nature, that enabled him to leave to mankind a series of forensic masterpieces 
hardly rivaled in any age or country.’’ 


Selections from Demosthenes. 


From the close of his justification of his patriotic policy in his reply to 
Aischines’s speech against Ctesiphon. This speech is the famous ‘‘ On the 
Crown.’’ The Warner Library of the World’s Best Literature. 


DoI take credit to myself for having inspired you with sentiments worthy of your 
ancestors? Such presumption would expose me to the just rebuke of every man who 
hearsme. What I maintain is, that these very sentiments are your aim; that the spirit of 
Athens was the same before my time—though I do claim to have had a share in the appli- 
tation of these principles to each successive crisis. Aischines, therefore, when he im- 
peaches our whole policy, and seems to exasperate you against me as the author of all 
youralarms and perils, in his anxiety to deprive me of present credit is really laboring to 
tb you of your everlasting renown. If by your vote against Ctesiphon you condemn my 
policy, you will pronounce yourselves to have been in the wrong instead of having suffered 
what had befallen you through the cruel injustice of fortune. But it cannot be; you have 
tot been in the wrong, men of Athens, in doing battles for the freedom and salvation of 
il: Iswear it by your forefathers, who bore the battle’s brunt at Marathon; by those who 
standin arms at Platzea; by those who fought the sea fight at Salamis; by the heroes of 
Artemisium, and many more whose resting-place in our national monuments attests that, 
that as our country buried, so,she honored all alike, victors and vanquished. She was 
tight; for what brave men could do, all did, though a higher power was master of their fate. 


Plutarch, one of the most celebrated of the ancient writers, was born at 

Chaeroneia, in Boeotia. He was studying philosophy under Ammonius, at 

Delphi, at the time Nero was traveling through Greece in 66 A. D, 

His family was one of distinction and he was employed by his 

fellow-citizens to fulfill a business mission in Rome, and he 

lectured at Rome in the reign of Domitian, though most of his 

life was spent in his native city. It was somewhat late in life that he devoted 

tinsel f to Roman literature. His great work was his ‘‘ Parallel Lives,’’ from 
Thich Shakespeare took many of his characters. 
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Mr. Edward Bull Clapp in the ‘‘ Warner 
Library’’ writes : 







“As a writer of biography the world has scarce} 
seen the superior of Plutarch. To be sure his 
methods of historical research were not severe} 
critical and modern scholars are forced to use his 
statements with some degree of caution. But it js 
biography that he means to write and not history; 
and his clear conception of the difference in spirit 
between the two forms of composition has done 
much to give his ‘‘ Lives’’ their boundless popular. 
ity. His purpose was to portray character rather 
than narrate events. For this purpose the many 
personal touches which he introduced, the anecdotes 
' which he repeats without too close scrutiny, are of 
more value than many pages of meaningless events, 
however accurately told. ig = * 

Plutarch also abounds in grand historical pictures 
of a sober eloquence, which touches us all the more 
because of the severe self restraint which the writer 
never lays aside. He never strives for pathos or 
dramatic effect; and when he thrills his reader it is 
the result of a passionate earnestness, like that of 
Thucydides, which cannot be concealed. * * * 
ee In many respects Plutarch suggests Montaigne. 

; —— The witty Frenchman was perhaps his superior in 
By courtesy of Heary Holt & Co. originality and point; but Plutarch far excels his 
modern admirer in elevation of thought and purity of tone.”’ 
The great works of Plutarch are his ‘‘ Parallel Lives’’ and his ‘‘ Moralia.’’ 



























Selections from Plutarch. 






From the ‘‘Lives.’’—Pericles. 





He (Pericles) was indeed a character deserving our high admiration ; not only for his 
equable and mild temper, but also for the high spirit and feeling which made him regard 
it the noblest of all his honors, that in the exercise of such immense power he never had 
gratified his envy or his passion, nor ever had treated any enemy as irreconcilably opposed 
to him, and to me it appears that this one thing gives that otherwise childish and arrogant 
title a fitting and becoming significance; so dispassionate a temper, a life so pure and 
unblemished in the height of power and place, might well be called Olympian. * * * 

The course of public affairs after his death produced a quick and speedy sense of the 
loss of Pericles. Those who while he lived resented his great authority, as that which 
eclipsed themselves, presently after his quitting the stage, making trial of other orators 
and demagogues, readily acknowledged that there never had been in nature such a dis- 
position as his was, more moderate and reasonable in the height of that state he took upot 
him or more grave and impressive in the mildness which he used. 















From ‘‘ That Virtue May Be Taught.’’ 


Why do we, by asserting that virtue is not to be taught, make it a thing that does not 
at all exist? For if by its being learned it is produced, he that hinders its being learned 
destroys it. And now, as Plato says, we never heard that because of a blunder in metre ina 
lyric song, therefore one brother made war against another, nor that it put friends at varl- 
ance, * * + none will go about to weave ina loom or to handle a book ora 
harp, unless he has first been taught, though no great harm would follow if he did, but 
only the fear of making himself ridiculous ; * * by and yet a man without 
instruction presumes himself able to order a family, a wife or a commonwealth and to 
govern very well. Diogenes, seeing a boy devouring his victuals too greedily, gave lis 
; tutor a box on the ear, and that deservedly, as judging it the fault of him that had 00! 
4 taught, not of him that had not learned better manners. And what is it necessary to 
begin from a boy to learn how to eat and drink handsomely in company . = 
and yetare men fit to enter the fellowship of a family, city, married estate, private cou: 
versation or public office, and to manage it without blame, without any previous instruction 


concerning good behavior in conversation ? 
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GENERAL HISTORY. 
LESSON III. 
GREECE, 


Reference. 


Ancient History. J/vers and Allen, 1809. 


Divisions of Greece. 


Northern Greece. Tuxssaly—A beautiful valley, celebrated for variety and 
beauty of scenery. 


Epirus—Along Ionia sea—forest district—seat of Dodonean 
oracle. 


Southern Greece. PEILOpONNESUS—Consisted of 11 provinces—most important— 
Arcadia—Central portion. 
Achaia—Northern part. 
Argolis—Eastern. 
Messenia, Laconia—Southern parts. 
Last ruled by City of Sparta. 


Central Greece. 11 districts—most important— 
Acarnania, 
JBtolia 
Phocis, City of Delphi. 
Beeotia, City of Thebes. 
Attica, City of Athens. 


Geographical Features. 


MOUNTAINS,—In Thessaly, Mount Olympus. 
South of Olympus, Mounts Ossa and Pelion. 
In Central Greece, Mounts Parnassus and Helicon. 
.Peloponnesus. Called The Switzerland 
of Greece. 


SEas.—No point of Greece is farther than 40 miles from the sea. 


IsSLANDS.—Aigean Sea. Cyclades, 
Sporades. 


Off coast of Attica. Eubcea, modern Negropont. 


Close to Aslan shore. Lesbos, 
Rhodes, 
Chios, 
Samos. 


West of Greece, Ionian Islands. 


Influence of Greece—Mountains divided country into states. 
Sea awakened commercial enterprise and colonizing spirit. 
Islands afforded colonies. 


Inhabitants. 


Aryans, Pelasgians, simple, agricultural people. 
Hellenes— 
Called by the Romans Greeks. 


(Note.—The Pelasgians, according to history, inhabited Greece before the 
es. 
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Four Tribes of Hellenes. 


Ionians—Athens. 
Dorians—Sparta 
Achzans—Homeric age. 
olians—Ill-defined peoples. 


Ionians—Many-sided, imaginative. Attained unsurpassed excellence in literature, 
philosophy and art. 


Dorians—Practical, unimaginative. Developed the body rather than the mind 
Excelled as athletes and warriors. 


Achzeans—People of the Heroic age. Chiefly legendary. 


ARolians—Sometimes used synonomously with Hellenes. 


Factors in Greek Civilization. 
Greek genius, original, versatile, imaginative, 
Contact with Egyptian learning through Phoenicians. 
Beauty of natural surroundings. 
Government : 


The city—the political unit. 


Barbarians : 
The Greeks called all who did not speak Greek. 
Heroic or Legendary Age. 
Duration—From earliest times to 776 B. C. 


Chief Events—Exploits of Heracles, Theseus, Minos. 
Argonautic Expedition. 
Seven Against Thebes, 
Trojan War, 1194-1184. 


Literature—Homer, Iliad and Odyssey. 
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ZOOLOGY 
LESSON III. 
Reference—Packard’s ‘‘ Zoology,”’ 


Protozoa [One-celled animals], 


General Characteristics. 


Mostly microscopic. 
Found in standing pools. 
Consist of a mass of moving jelly-like substances. 


Representative of type—Ameba. 


This is, pratically speaking, a drop of 
protoplasm with a nucleus in the middle. 


In moving it thrusts out lobes called 
pseudopodia, or false feet. 


Besides the nucleus there is aclear, hol- 
low, round space which enlarges and contracts. 
This is called the contractile vesicle. 


The food of the Amewéda consists of one- 
celled plants and portions of plants, or of 
animalcules. After selecting its food, it en- 
gulfs it by moving towards it and gradually 
closing around it. 


The Amaba digests its food and after ake : 
wards distributes and absorbs it. Es  itsan-orts! vasvese. 


It reproduces by cell division, that is, by *PSLUDOPOD 
simply dividing into two portions, the nucleus 
also dividing until the two parts separate and AMOEBA. 
two distinct individuals are formed. 


The Ameoa has all the attributes of protoplasm. 
It is Contractile 
Automatic. 
Capable of digestion, 
respiration, 
reproduction. 


PHYLUM—PROTOZOA. 
CLASS I. Rhizopoda—move by pseudopia (root feet), 


Ameoba, no shell. 
ORDER 1.—Foramifera Diffulgia, shell of particles. 
Globigerina, calcareous perforated shell. 


ORDER 2.—adiolaria. 


CLASS II. Gregarinida (parasitic). 
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CLASS III. Jnfusoria. 












;  f Sexual f Fission, self-dividing 
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The characteristics of the Amceba are the general characteristics of all the Rhizopods. 

The Foraminifera, one important order of Rhizopods are significant for the shells which 

certain types possess. The Amcéa belongs to this order but has no shell, the Diffulgia has 
a shell of tiny parts or particles, while the 
Globigerina has a calcareous perforated shell 
such as is shown in the illustration given. 

The Radiolaria are Rhizopods which 
secrete a silicious shell. A few of these live 
in fresh water ponds, but the majority live in 

, the sea. Their shells are distinguished for 
their beauty and variety of ornamentation. 

Class II of the Protozoans is the GrEGa- 
RINES. These are parasites usually long and 
slender in form and living for the most part in 
the digestive canal of insects. 

Class III, the Infusorians, the largest and 
most important of which is the Paramecium 
candatum. The Infusorian may be found when 
one leaves a little dried grass or a piece of fish 
in a glass of water for a day or so, and examin- 
ing a drop of the water discovers it to contain 

Courtesy of Henry Holt & Co. myriads of microscopic creatures. These are 
the Infusorians. Most of the Infusorians are 
ciliated or covered with fine, hair-like pro- 
cesses by means of which they glide about over 
submerged leaves, etc. 
























A Foraminifer. Globigerina bulloides. 
Magnified 70 diameters. 







The Paramecium is a mass of proto- 
plasm, representing a single cell. In 
the body mass are excavated a mouth 
and a throat leading to a so-called 
stomach or digestive cavity. Two hol- 
lows in the body form the contractile 
vesicles and another cavity constitutes 


the nucleus. FARAMECILUM 
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BOTANY. 






LESSON III. 







REFERENCE 







Outlines of Botany. R. G. Leavitt. 


LIFE IN A SEED. 


i The seed does not generally grow at once. Although alive, a seed may for a long 
i while show no signs of life and feel neither heat or cold. Still it lives on in this slumber- 
; ing way where it falls until the next spring, in most plants, in some until the spring after 
that before beginning to grow. There is a great difference in this respect in different 
seeds when gathered up and laid away in a dry place, many seeds will live for two, three or 
several years, and in this state plants may be transported all over the world. 

How long seeds will live is uncertain. There is no way to tell whether the germ 's 
dead or alive, until we plant it and see if it will grow. The seed first imbibes some of the 
moisture through its coats, swells a little, and as it feels the warmth, the embryo gradually 
wakes from its long, deep sleep and stretches itself, as it were. That is, the tiny stem 0 
the embryo lengthens and its end bursts through the coats of the seed, at the same time 
the cotelydons grow larger, straighten themselves and throw off the seed coat as a loose 
husk. This allows the seed-leaves to spread out, as leaves naturally do, and so the seedling 
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Jant stands revealed. At very beginning of growth, the end of the little stem, which 
t comes out of the seed, turns downward and points into the ground. From it the roots 
are formed, which continue downward, branching as they go. The other end of the stem 
turns upward, and as it lengthens the seed-leaves are brought up out of the ground, so 
that they expand in the light and air which is the proper place for leaves. The little stem 
lengthens upwards and the pair of leaves on its summit grow larger. These soon get their 
full growth and a little bud, called the ‘‘ plumule,’’ appears on top the stem, between the 
seed-leaves. It enlarges and unfolds a new leaf. 
This is soon raised upon a new piece of stem, which carries up the leaf just as the 
seed-leaves were carried. 
Conditions needful for germination : 
Warmth. 
Moisture. 
Air. 
If seeds are constantly kept below the freezing point, they will not germinate. 
Different kinds of seeds need different degrees of heat. 


Experiments. 


Question. Is moisture necessary to germination ? 


CONDITIONS. Peas are placed on wet blotting-paper. Other peas are put upon slightly 
moistened paper. 


RESULT. The first sprouted; the second did not. 


INFERENCE. Moisture is necessary to the germination of seeds. 


Question II. Is air necessary to germination? 
CONDITIONS. Peas are placed in air tight bottle ; others are put in open bottle. 
RESULT. Those in open bottle sprouted ; others did not. 


INFERENCE. Air is necessary to germination. 



















































Ss ad SOME IDEAS FOR SELF- ot 
CULTURE 





In the Home Circle. Winter even- 
ings might be pleasantly spent in 
gathering the family about the library 
table and there reading and discussing 
the studies afforded in the different 
months’ issues of the Educational De- 
partment of Book News. Some of 
the books named for reference could 
be procured from the Public Library, 
or better still, could be bought, and 
the context to the passages quoted 
be read aloud. All this would 
form pleasant, instructive employ- 
ment for some two or three nights 
in each week of every month, 
more or less just as the likes and dis- 
likes and occupations of the various 
members of the family dictated. The 
children, even, could enter into these 
circles, nothing being better than that 
they should hear the readings from 
the great masters. The certain fa- 
miliarity acquired would do much 
toward laying the foundations for a 
cultured taste, to be developed in later 
years. 


A Friendly Class. A class might 
be formed of some half dozen or a 
dozen congenial persons, all of whom 
are seriously minded to make the best 
of their opportunities. By means 
of small dues, additional works 
of reference might be bought, though 
here again certain members could be 
selected to get the books from the 
library, and the class could, at its 
weekly or fortnightly meetings, using 
‘Book News” for a guide, take up the 
biographical sketches and the chief 
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points as given together, following 
these “Class” studies with readings 
aloud by members of the club, who 
could be chosen beforehand and come 
prepared to render some of the poems 
or parts of poems and other writings 
suggested. Some memorizing might 
be done, each person being ready with 
a passage of moderate length to be re- 
cited from memory. 

If the members were very ambitious 
and had among them histrionic talent, 
they might even attempt producing for 
their private benefit certain of the old 
plays—the “Prometheus,” for instance, 
having the parts assigned just as they 
are in Shakespeare Clubs. Such a 
mode of procedure might help in the 
later dramatic studies. 

Debates might be introduced, argu- 
ments set up—especially when it comes 
to the philosophers. A somewhat 
more detailed study of these would 
come in advantageously when we ar- 
rive later on at the German, French 
and English philosophers. 

The literary studies might be sup- 
plemented by the history lessons, 
which, during the Greek period, lend 
environment to the literary figures. 
Mythology would be a help in this 
connection. A copy of Bulfinch’s “Age 
of Fable” and of Gayley’s “Classic 
Myths” would add materially to the 
enjoyment of the study. 

Papers could be written, either upon 
a selected subject or upon an individ: 
ual theme, and these papers could be 
read at the various meetings. 
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Miss Margaret Sherwood, author of 
the Italian idyl “Daphne,” is a gradu- 
ate of Vassar and has also 
studied in Ztrich, Oxford 
and Italy, In 1898 she took 
the degree of Ph. D. at 
Yale, and is now associate professor 
of English Literature at Wellesley 
College, having been instructor there 
for several years. Besides contributing 
to some of the magazines, she has 
already written three novels. 


Margaret 
Sherwood 


a ok 


Miss Florence Converse, author of 
“Long Will,” was born in New 
Orleans, Louisiana, on 
April 30, 1871. Five years 
of childhood were spent in 
San Francisco, but from 
her tenth year until she entered Wel- 
lesley College Miss Converse lived in 


Florence 
Converse 


FLORENCE CONVERSE 


New Orleans. She was graduated 
from Wellesley with the degree of B. 
§. in 1893. ‘The four following win- 
ters were spent in New Orleans, but 
since 1897 Miss Converse has made 
Boston her home, and for five years 
she lived at Denison House, the Bos- 
ton College Settlement. Since Janu- 
ary, 1900, Miss Converse has held an 


editorial position on The Churchman. 
In June, 1903, she received the degree 
of M. A. from Wellesley. Miss Con- 
verse’s books are “Diana Victrix,” 
“The Burden of Christopher” and 
“Long Will.” Besides her books Miss 
Converse has written a number of 
articles and short stories, one of which, 
“Company Manners,” attracted atten- 
tion in the Atlantic a few years ago. 


xk ok * 


Miss Anne Story Allen, author of 
“Merry Hearts,” is a New Englander 
by birth, Manchester-by- 
the-Sea being her native 
town. She has lived in New 
York for so long, however, 
that the tie of sentiment is the only 
claim that Massachusetts now has 
upon her. She devotes herself to writ- 
ing. A small fox terrier is her con- 
stant companion, and is, according to 
her mistress, “the heroine of almost 
the first stories I ever wrote, and quite 
the first to be accepted.” Miss Allen 
says it is almost impossible for her to 
write a story without putting a dog in 
somewhere. “Merry Hearts” is Miss 
Allen’s first book, her other work 
being short stories that have appeared 
in various magazines within the past 
two years. Among her latest are “By 
Favor of the Gods,” “About Michael 
Doolan” and ‘The House on the Hill.” 

1 ok ok 


Anne 
Story Allen 


-Will Payne was born on a farm in 
Whiteside county, Illinois, and went to 
the public school at Morri- 
son, Illinois, until his fif- 
teenth year, and then went 
to Harvard, Nebraska, 
where his uncle had a small bank, in 
which he learned to keep books and to 
do business with the farmers over the 
counter. ‘There he was married in 
1886. Four years later he went to 


Will Payne 
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Chicago, and after a brief clerking 
experience went to the Daily News as 
editorial and special writer in the fall 
of 1890. Later he was city editor, 


_ 


WILL PAYNE 


and then financial editor until 1896. 
For a short time he was financial editor 
of the Chicago Chronicle, but since the 
spring of 1897 he has been financial 
editor of The Economist. 

Mr. Payne began to write about 
1885, and during the next five years 
little stories and sketches found their 
way into daily and weekly newspapers 
published in Omaha and Denver. In 
1896 he brought out “Jerry the 
Dreamer,” followed two years later by 
“The Money Captain.” “On Fortune’s 
Road” is another of his books, and his 
latest novel, “Mr. Salt,” has just been 
published. 

x * x 

Mrs. Mary Hunter Austin, author 

of “The Land of Little Rain,’ was 

born in Carlinville, IIL, 
Mary Hunter descended on her mother’s 
Austin side from the family of the 

celebrated French chemist, 
Daguerre. Being born fortunately, as 
she says, before the flood of so-called 


children’s books, she began to be 
familiar with the English classics as 
soon as she could read, and the study 
of these and an intimate acquaintance 
with nature occupied most of the years 
until the end of her university work. 
Although not yet twenty, she had 
already made some preparation for fol- 
lowing the profession of teaching, and 
in the unconventional life of mining 
towns, and in the wickiups of the 
Indians found exceptional opportuni- 
ties for pushing her investigations in 
child-study. Mrs. Austin’s work in 
this direction met with instant recog- 
nition in her adopted State, and before 
long many excellent positions were 
open to her, but by this time she dis- 
covered that she did not want them. 
Like most desert dwellers, Mrs. Aus- 
tin had come under the spell of mys- 
tery, and after teaching a short time 
in the Los Angeles Normal School, 
was glad to return to the life of the 
hills, and soon after began to devote 
herself seriously to writing. Very 
early her work attracted attention in 
The Atlantic Monthly, St. Nicholas, 
and the Youth’s Companion. Most of 
the monthly magazines have published 
work of hers. She says she was only 
two months in writing “The Land of 
Little Rain,” but adds that she had 
spent twelve years peeking and pry- 
ing before she began the book. She 
has been writing only four or five 
years. 
ee 
G. W. Ogden, author of “Tennessee 
Todd,” gathered the material for his 
story at first hand. His 
family for years back were 
G.W. Ogden identified with the exciting 
river-boat life of the Mis- 
sissippi, and from his boyhood Mr. 
Ogden has been brought up in an 
atmosphere which was reminiscent of 
the old days when boat and train 
fought for the commercial supremacy 
of the West. Like so many novelists, 
from Charles Dickens down to Rich- 
ard Harding Davis, Mr. Ogden’s 
apprenticeship was served on the daily 
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press. In Kansas City, Chicago and 
San Francisco he is well-known for 
his brilliant journalistic work. Dur- 
ing the last few years his short stories 
have been attracting increasing atten- 
tion; his steamboat romances in par- 
ticular have opened up a new field of 


fiction. 
a ee 


Edward F. Jones was born in Utica, 
New York, June 3, 1828. His early 
years were spent on a Mas- 
sachusetts farm, where he 
acquired that intimacy with 
“life close to the soil” which 
has made him the constant friend and 
patron of fairs and farmers’ gather- 
ings, and has given him the insight 
into rural life revealed in the pages of 
“Richard Baxter.” It is not, perhaps, 
too much to say that these early experi- 


Edward F. 
Jones 


EDWARD F. JONES 


ences, together with “every-day man- 
ners,”—their natural accompaniment, 
—has made for General Jones more 
personal friends than any other public 
or private citizen of his adopted state 
can boast. 
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Gustav Kobbé, author of “Famous 
Actors and Actresses and Their 
Homes,” is widely known 
as a writer on music and 
and drama, and as one of 
the most frequent contribu- 
tors on these and other topics to the 
leading magazines. Among his best 
known books are “Wagner’s Life and 


Gustav 
Kobbe 


GUSTAV KOBBE 


Works,” “Opera Singers,” and his 
“Behind the Scenes” novel, ‘“Signora, 
a Child of the Opera House.” He 
was born in New York city in 1857, 
and, except for six years in Germany, 
has lived in his native city or its vicin- 
ity. He is a graduate of Columbia 
(1877) and of the Columbia Law 
School (1879). In addition to his 
magazine and book work, he has writ- 
ten much for the New York Sun, New 
York Herald and Boston Herald. 


* * Ox 


Blanche McManus is a Southerner, 
whose home was formerly in New 
Orleans. Her first impor- 
tant artistic work was done 
in some of the decorations 
at the Cotton Centennial ; 
later she did the mural decorations in 
the Children’s Building at the World’s 
Fair, in Chicago. Her work as an 
illustrator of books has been made use 
of by most of the leading New York 
and Boston publishers. A remarkable 
innovation in color illustration was 


Blanche 
Mc Manus 
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her drawings for the sumptuous edi- 
tion of “Alice in Wonderland” and 
“Through the Looking Glass,” which 
appeared a few seasons since in New 
York. She has also made, perhaps, 
the most unique of all the illustrations 
done for The Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam ; these also in color. 

The artist is now resident in Lon- 
don, and has a studio in the Adelphi 
quarter, off the Strand, which calls to 
mind haunting memories of a Bohe- 
mian atmosphere of past days. The 
“Quarter,” as the artistic and literary 
folk who affect this quiet back water 
of London call it, is as yet unspoiled 
by the advance of progress. 

* * ok 


Neith Boyce is the maiden name of 
a young American woman now living 
in Italy, and author of “The 
Forerunner.” A native of 
California, where the open- 
ing scenes of her novel 
take place, she was at one time a 
reporter on the New York Commercial 
Advertiser, and has been an editor of 
Vogue. She has contributed at times 
to the magazines, but this is her first 
novel. 


Neith Boyce 


* * * 


T. Baron Russell, author of “Borlase 

& Son,” just published, was born in 
1865, and educated largely 

T. Baron by his father, the author of 
Russell many poems, and a man of 
fine literary taste, who was 

able to procure for his son the run of 
the largest circulating library in Eng- 
land, and turned him loose in it, guid- 
ing his reading with skilful reticence 
and taste. Baron Russell’s first love, 
however, was science and not literature. 
Finding his scientific training not 
sufficient to earn him a living, he took 
commercial employment. His first 
efforts in fiction were evoked in a 
curious manner. After writing short 
stories and articles in various English 
papers, Mr. Russell chanced to write 
a story which was offered to the editor 
of The Yellow Book, and procured 


from the editor, Mr. Henry Harland, 
a characteristic and generous welcome, 
Mr. Harland invited the author to call 
upon him, and it was his friendship 
which led to the writing of the next 
book. Throughout the writing of this 
Mr. Harland’s advice and example 
greatly influenced its author. 
ok * * 


Miss Marie Manning, who last year 
wrote “Lord Alingham, Bankrupt,” 
has written a new story, the 

Marie scenes of which are laid 
Manning entirely in Western Amer- 
ica. It is entitled “Judith 

of the Plains,” and represents the 
result of Miss Manning’s own experi- 


MARIE MANNING 


ences in the cattle country of Wyom- 
ing. Miss Manning is a grand niece 
of Cardinal Manning, and her mother 
was a member of the well-known Bar- 
rett family, so that she is English on 
both sides of the house; but having 
been born in America and lived there 
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all of her life, with the exception of 
the usual tours abroad, she is a thor- 
oughbred American. During her 
Western experiences, she became 
immensely interested in the people of 
whom she writes in “Judith of the 
Plains.” 
7K K k 

Mr. Samuel McChord Crothers, 
whose collection of essays, entitled 
“The Gentle Reader,” has 
just been published, was 
born in 1857 at Oswego, 
Ill., but his early life was 
spent in southern Ohio. He graduated 


Crothers 


SAMUEL M. CROTHERS 


at Princeton in 1874 and then studied 
lor the ministry at Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. He has been 
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minister of churches in Eureka, Ne- 
vada; Santa Barbara, Cal.; Brattle- 
boro, Vt., and St. Paul, Minn. Since 
1894 he has been at the First Parish 
in Cambridge, Mass., and he has 
served for three years as one of the 
preachers to Harvard University. 
* * * 

William R. Lighton, author of “The 
Ultimate Moment,” is a Pennsyl- 
vanian, born in Williams- 
port, whose parents went 
Westward when he was a 
mere boy. Consequently he 
knows the West intimately, and has 
written about it thoroughly in articles 
and in short stories, of which, as to the 
earlier ones, he says. “I have them 
yet, and look them over now and 
then when I think my spirit needs 
chastening.” After an education 
chiefly at home, Mr. Lighton studied 
law, and was admitted to the Bar. “I 
don’t know why I did it,” he said, 
recently. ‘Six months of practice gave 
me to understand distinctly that law- 
ing was not for me. But there was a 
vast fund of ‘material’ in law office 
and court-room, and at every chance 
I tried to get this material into shape 
on paper. I drifted around over the 
Far West for a time, in Kansas, New 
Mexico, Arizona and California. One 
winter I tried teaching school in the 
heart of the New Mexican desert, a 
hundred miles back from nowhere. 
3ut I found that school teaching 
demanded genius, and quit it. Then I 
spent five or six years in court report- 
ing, enjoying it immensely—not for 
the work itself, but for the matchless 
opportunity it gave for studying men 
and affairs.” 


William R. 
Lighton 


“Tke Glidden in Maine,” by A. D. 
MeFaul is the story of the love and 
tomance of a young lawyer. and the 
Widow Garland’s dar’ter. ‘The law- 
yet also loves horses, and loves to 
Wap them too. He is really and truly 
atmique character, and his experiences 


are laughable. The many humorous 
features of the book, so true to life, 
makes it one of the most interesting 
tales of New England rural life on 
the market. It is one of the most in- 
teresting and realistic tales published 
this year, and will make a fine holiday 
gift. 
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O LITTLE TOWN OF BETHLEHEM 


0 little town of Bethlehem, 
How still we see thee lie! 

Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 
The silent hours go by. 

Yet in thy dark street shineth 
The everlasting Light; 

The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee to-night. 


O morning stars, together 
Proclaim the holy birth! 

And praises sing to God the King, 
And peace to men on earth. 

For Christ is born of Mary 
And gathered all above, 

While mortals sleep the Angels .keep 
Their watch of ‘wondering love. 


How silently, how silently, 


The wondrous gift is given! 
So God imparts to human hearts 
The blessings of His Heaven. 
No ear may hear His coming; 
But in this world of sin, 
Where meek souls will receive Him still, 
The dear Christ enters in. 


Where children pure and happy O holy Child of Bethlehem, 
Pray to the blessed child, Descend on us we pray! 
Where misery cries out to Thee, Cast out our sin and enter in, 

Son of the Mother mild. Be born of us to-day. 
Where charity stands watching We hear the Christmas angels 
And Faith holds wide the door, The great glad tidings tell; 
The dark night wakes, the glory breaks, O, come to us, abide with us, 
And Christmas comes once more. O Lord Emmanuel! 


GRrws FATEHD 


CONSTANT CHRISTMAS 


The sky can still remember 
efe The earliest Christmas morn, ofe 
When in the cold December 


The Saviour, Christ, was born. 


And still in darkness clouded, No star unfolds its glory, 

And still in noonday light, No trumpet wind is blown, 
its far depths crowded But tells the Christmas story 

With angels fair and bright. In music of its own. 
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No eager strife of mortals 
In busy field or town 
But sees the opened portals 
Through which the Christ comes down. 


O never-failing splendor ! O Angels sweet and splendid, 
O never-silent song! Throng in our hearts and sing 

Still keep the green earth tender, The wonders which attended, 
Still keep the gray earth strong. The coming of the King. 


Still keep the brave earth dreaming Till we, too, boldly pressing 
Of deeds that shall be done, Where once the shepherds trod, 
While children’s lives come streaming Climb Bethlehem’s Hill of Blessing, 
Like sunbeams from the sun. And find the Son of God! 


GRrws AGH 


THE VOICE OF THE CHRIST-CHILD 


The earth has grown cold with its burden 
of care, 
But at Christmas it always is young, 
The heart of the jewel burns lustrous and ' 


air, 
And its soul full of music breaks forth on 
the air, 
When the song of the Angels is sung. 


It is coming, old earth, it is coming to- 
night, 
On the snowflakes which cover thy sod, 
The feet of the Christ-child fall gently and 
efe white, 
And the voice of the Christ-child tells out 
with delight 
That mankind are the children of God. 


On the sad and the lonely, the wretched 
and poor, 
That voice of the Christ-child shall fall ; 
And to every blind wanderer opens the , 


door 
Of a hope which he dared not to dream of 
before, 
With a sunshine of welcome for all. 


The feet of the humblest may walk in the 


eld 
Where the feet of the holiest have trod, 
of This, this is the marvel to mortals t 


vealed, : 
When the coc f trumpets of Christmas 
have pealed, 
That mankind are the children of God 


“Christmas Songs and Easter Carols,” by Phillips Brooks. 
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WISE and WITTY SAYINGS 


PROM NEW. BOOKS 


It is the law of life itself that every being seeks and strives towards the 
perfection of its kind, the realization of its own specific ideal in form and 
function, and a true harmony with its environment. —Joy and Power. 


A righteous citizen, nurtured and invigorated only as all character is reared 
and made sovereign, is the chief want of the nation. — Success. 


Conscience can create for us heaven or hell. The most vivid conceptions 
of “Inferno” are mild to the tortures of a guilty conscience; while a pure mind, 
a clear conscience, and lofty spirit create heaven. 

—Love Stories From Real Life. 


It is not often that youth allows itself to feel undividedly happy: the 
sensation is too much the result of selection and elimination to be within reach 
of the awakening touch of life. —Sanctuary. 


There are two things in every human heart which bear witness to the 
existence and reality of evil; first, our judgments of regret, and second, our 
judgments of commendation. —Joy and Power. 


If genuine success is to be sought, lying and cheating must be eliminated 
from the plan, purpose and practice of the life. —Success. 


Even as human life is fleeting, so is human perfection an unknown quality. 
—Love Stories From Real Life. 


Youth forever sees itself in a glass, and perhaps few of us ever wholly 
abandon that contemplation; but it is not given to later life to find youth’s solace 
when the gesture is becoming. —John Maxwell's Marriage. 


The poetic soul radiates a glamour over all things, and brightens and 
beautifies wheresoever it sheds its luminous rays. 
‘—Love Stories From Real Life. 


Nature is the interpreter of the heart, not a messenger to it. 
—Free, Not Bound. 


The wise man honors woman as his friend, his fellow-laborer, his comple- 
ment. It is the fool who imagines her inhuman. —Tea-Table Talk. 
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The Christmas Scribner's contains 
articles and stories widely varied in 
character, and there are important con- 
tributions by well known authors, as 
well as some original work by com- 
paratively new writers. The illustra- 
tions include many reproductions in 
colors, and a cover designed by J. G. 
Sommer, 


Munsey’s for December leads off 
with an article by A. G. Baker, en- 
titled, “The China of the Presidents.” 
There are the first chapters of a new 
serial by Anthony Hope called “Dou- 
ble Harness ;” six good storiettes, and 
the usual number of short tales, etc. 


The opening paper in Frank Leslie’s 
for December is “The Story of Rose 
Fortune,” being the true chronicle of 
the struggles and compensations in 
the life of a country girl who goes to 
a big city in search of work. There is 
a series of colored portraits by Charles 
Livingston Bull, entitled “The Wild 
Beasts’ Christmas Dinner,” and several 
good short stories. 


The December St. Nicholas is a real 
Christmas stocking number, brim full 
of holiday stories and pictures, verse 
and fun. There is a rhyme on Santa 
Claus, “An interrupted Auction,” by 
Carolyn Wells; Ernest Thompson 
Seton tells, with quaint picturing by 
Fanny Y. Cory, “The Road to Fairy- 
land.” Temple Bailey’s “The Bache- 
lor’s Doll” is a tale of a princely young 
bachelor, a sweetheart who proved a 
fairy princess to a poor little lame girl, 
and a doll who made all three very 
happy. In “The Three Caskets” 
George M. R. Twose retells for young 
readers the story of Portia and her 
three caskets, using it as a text for a 
parable of three great ideals, as ex- 
pressed in architecture; the old Egyp- 
tian ideal; the ideal of Greece, or 
paganism ; and the Christian ideal. 


MAGAZINES 


‘fe 


The leading article in the Cosmopoli- 
tan for December is contributed by 
Lady Henry Somerset, who writes of 
“British Social Life.” There are two 
Christmas stories, by Ralph Henry 
Barbour and Tom Masson; a poem by 
Catharine V. C. Mathews, and the 
usual departments are well filled. 


There are twenty-two pages of 
color-work in the Christmas Harper's, 
comprising Howard Pyle’s mediaeval 
pictures for Olivia Howard Dunbar’s 
article on “‘Piere Vidal,” a humorific 
troubadour of the twelfth century; 
Andre Castaigne’s modern French pic- 
tures, Elizabeth Shippen Green’s ex- 
quisite child pictures accompanying 
some clever verse by Josephine Pres- 
ton Peabody, W. T. Smedley’s dog 
pictures for Mark Twain’s story, and 
a drawing by Henry Hutt. 


The December issue of Floral Life 
contains many interesting papers, and 
the illustrations show true artistic 
touch. Some of the articles are 
“Spring Flowers for Christmas,” by 
Mrs. G. T. Drennan; “Fine Art in 
Floral Arrangement,” by Danske Dan- 
dridge; and “Shells in the Flower 
Gardens,” by Phoebe Wescott Humph- 
reys. 


The Christmas number of Lippin- 
cott’s has the true flavor of the season 
in most of its features. ‘The complete 
story is a lively one from Helen Mile- 
cete, entitled “The Fascinating of Mr. 
Savage ;’ Mr. George Moore’s “Avow- 
als” treat of Tolstoy ; and there are the 
usual good short stories. 


Stephen Bonsal contributes the lead- 
ing article to the Christmas Metropol 
tan. In this paper Mr. Bonsal de 
scribes the return to Jerusalem of an 
aged Hebrew who goes to the Holy 
Land to die. George Wharton E¢ 
wards contributes a short tale, illus 
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trated by himself; there is an artistic 
tale by Richard Le Gallienne, and 
twelve other short stories. 


Among the stories in the December 
Red Book are “The Hypocrite,” by Al- 
gernon Boyesen, illustrated by White- 
head; ““The Man Who Died,” a story 
of London studio life; “The Two 
Finger Man,” the experiences of an 
Eastern girl with a California road 
agent, and “On the Way Over,” by 
Elizabeth Phipps Train. 


The leading novelette in the Christ- 
mas Smart Set is contributed by Frank 
Lee Benedict, entitled “Miss Fitz- 
maurice, Debutante.” Josiah Flint has 
a characteristic paper on “What the 
Under World Thinks of the Smart 
Set,” and there are some good short 
stories and poems. 


“Washington’s Home on the Poto- 
mac,” by Theodore Cunningham, is 
one of the special features in the 
Christmas Ladies’ World. Out-of 
Doors is devoted to “A Trip to the 
Tropics ;’ “Our Boys’ and Girls’ De- 
partment” has two Christmas stories, 
and the fiction is contributed by well- 
known writers. The cover is executed 
by Alex. J. Rummler. 

The December Pearson’s contains 
four articles combining entertainment 
with instructiveness—namely, “The 
Social Duties of Mrs. Roosevelt;” 
“Young Men of the 58th Congress ;” 
“The Automobile—Its Powers and Its 
Possibilities,” and “The Autobiog- 
taphy of an Australian Kangaroo.” 
There are also a number of good 
short stories. 


The Christmas Century contains in- 
stallments..of.all the important serials 
begun in the November number, and 
anew sketch by Maeterlinck (‘‘Chrys- 
aithemums”); a Christmas story by 
Albert Bigelow “Paine, and a group of 

en negro songs, by Joel Chandler 
is, Paul Lawrence Dunbar, and 


Miss Amy Sacker has made an at- 
Wtactive design for the cover of the 
Christmas Literary World. ‘The 
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series of “Little Pilgrimages to the 
Homes of Men and Women Who 
Have Written Famous Books” is con- 
tinued by an interesting sketch of Jack 
London, written by E. F. Harkins, a 
Boston journalist. 

Mr. Ernest Thompson Seton begins 
a series of stories treating of Wood- 
craft for young people, in the Decem- 
ber number of the Holiday Magazine, 
the new monthly for girls and boys. 
Mr. Seton’s great plan is for children 
to form themselves into bands of 
“Woodcraft Indians,” to study life as 
the Indian knows it, to live simply, to 
engage in healthful sport, to obey the 
council, and to enjoy nature as man 
was meant to do. There are already 
established throughout the United 
States in city and country, over fifty 
bands of these Woodcrafters, whose 
motto is “The Best Things of the Best 
Indians.” Two large recent camps on 
Mr. Seton’s own estate, proved that 
the, plan was a success among city 
boys. Camps of girls will be formed 
next spring for summer outings. The 
Holiday Magazine, which fits the in- 
betweens from four to fourteen, is the 
official organ of the whole nation of 
Woodcraft Indians, besides containing 
many stories and “prizes and sur- 
prises” for everybody. 

The Christmas Ainslee’s opens with 
a good story entitled “A Girl of To- 
day,’ by Elizabeth Duer. Among 
other contributors are Charles Battell 
Loomis, Ralph Henry Barbour, Jack 
London, and Alice Duer Miller. The 
cover is designed by Harrison Fisher. 

The December Argosy presents a 
well filled table of contents, showing 
stories from the popular writers; new 
installments of the serials, and several 
poems. 

Masters in Music for November 
takes up Ludwig Van Beethoven. 
There are notes on his selections and 
appreciations by R. F. Sharp Sidney 
Lenier and others. A fine portrait of 
this famous master, reproduced from 
an etching by Carel L. Dake, forms 
the frontispiece. 





Book News 


BEST SELLING BOOKS 


At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia: 


“The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come,” 

by John Fox, Jr. 
e Heart of Rome,” by F. Marion 

Crawford. 

“Barlasch of the Guard,” by Henry 
Seton Merriman. 

“The Proud Prince,” by Justin Huntley 
McCarthy. 

“Colonel Carter’s Christmas,” by F. Hop- 
kinson Smith. 

“Cherry,” by Booth Tarkington. 

“A Checked Love Affair,” by Paul Lei- 
cester Ford. 

“The Lightning Conductor,” by Mr. and 
Mrs. C. N. Williamson. 

“The Life of Gladstone,” by John Morley. 

“The Memoirs of M. De Blowitz.” 

“The Five Nations,” by Rudyard Kipling. 


At Wanamaker’s, New York: 


FICTION. 


“The Heart of Rome,” by .F. Marion 
Crawford. 

“Cherry,” by Booth Tarkington. 

“The Lightning Conductor,” by Mr. and 
Mrs. C. N. Williamson. 

“The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come,” 


by John Fox, Jr. 
“Barlasch of the Guard,” by Henry 


Seton Merriman. 
“The Long Night,” by Stanley Weyman. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


“Old Quebec,” by Sir Gilbert Parker. 
“The Life of Gladstone,” by John Mor- 
ley. 
“The Kempton-Wace Letters.” : 
“The Five Nations,” by Rudyard Kip- 
ling. 
“The Letters of a Self Made Merchant 
to His Son,” by George S. Lorimer. 

“The Simple Life,” by Charles Wagner. 


At Little, Brown and Company’s, 
Boston, Mass. : 
FICTION. 


“Colonel Carter’s Christmas,” by F. Hop- 
kins 1 Smith. 


“The Call of the Wild,” by Jack London. 

“The Long Night,” by Stanley Weyman. 

“The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come,” 
by John Fox, Jr. 

“The Lightning Conductor,” by Mr. and 
Mrs. C. N. Williamson. 

“The Prince of Sinners,” by E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


“Indians of the Painted Desert Region,” 
by George W. James. 

“The Literary Sense,” by E. Nesbit. 

“American Railway Transporation,” by 
Emory R. Johnson. 

“Reminiscences of the Civil War,” by 
General John B. Gordon. 

“My Own Story,” by John T. Trow- 
bridge. 


At De Wolfe, Fiske and Company’s, 
Boston, Mass. : 


FICTION. 


“The Lightning Conductor,” by Mr. and 
Mrs. C. N. Williamson. 

“Barlasch of the Guard,” by Henry 
Seton Merriman. 

“The Heart of Rome,” by F. Marion 
Crawford, 

“The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come,” 
by John Fox, Jr. 

“Rebecca,” by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

“Jewel,” by Clara Louise Burnham. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


“The Gentle Reader,” by Samuel Cro- 
thers. 

“Old Paths and Legends of New Eng- 
land,” by Lyman Abbott. 
: “The Five Nations,” by Rudyard Kip- 
ing. 

“Ultimate Conceptions of Faith,” by 
George A. Gordon. 

“The Life of Gladstone,” by John Morley. 

“My Own Story,” by John T. Trow- 
bridge. 
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Henry Seton Merriman (Hugh 
Stowell Scott), the novelist, died in 
London, November 19th. He had 
been suffering from appendicitis for a 


week. 
Hugh Stowell Scott, who wrote . 


under the nom de plume of Henry 
Seton Merriman, has been one of the 
gre English novelists of the day. 

e list of his books includes the fol- 
lowing: “From One Generation to 
Another,” published in 1892; “The 
Slave of the Lamp,” 1892; “With 
Edged Tools,” 1894; “The Grey 
Lady,” 1895; “Flotsam,” “The Sow- 
ers,” 1896; “The Money Spinner,” “In 
Kedar’s Tents,” 1897 ;” “Roden’s Cor- 
ner,” 1898; “The Isle of Unrest” 
(which has been dramatized), 1900; 
“The Velvet Glove,” 1901; “The Vul- 
tures,” 1902, and “Barlasch of the 
Guard,” just published. 


GENERAL Epwarp McCrapy, the 
historian of South Carolina, died at 
Charleston, S. C., his native city, No- 
vember 2, aged seventy-one. Of late 
General McCrady was engaged in an 
undertaking of considerable import- 
ance. It was none other than the 
preparation of a history of South 
Carolina, under the Lords Proprie- 
tors, under Royal Government and in 
the Revolutionary period. The his- 
tory was in four volumes, covering 
the years from 1670 to’ 1783. The 
fourth volume, which was the second 
volume of the “History of South 
Carolina in the Revolution, 1780- 
1783,” was received from the pub- 
lishers less than a year ago, and this 
completed General McCrady’s work 
on that line. 


A dramatic version of Mr. Robert 
Neilson Stephens’s romance of the 
American Revolution, ““The Continen- 
tal Dragoon,” has just been produced 
by Mr. Wiiliam Faversham, under the 
title of “Miss Elizabeth’s Prisoner.” 
The dramatization is the joint work of 
Mr. Stephens and Mr. E. Lyall Swete. 
Mr. Charles Frohman predicts a most 
successful run for the piece which pro- 
vides Mr. Faversham with a splendid 
part—one that, with his dash and fin- 
ished art, will stand out as one of the 
best roles he has ever created. 

* ok ok 

When Miss Marie Manning, author 
of “Judith of the Plains,” was a girl 
at boarding school, she and her “chum” 
determined to devote their lives to the 
pursuit of literature. They decided to 
follow the plan of Balzac—namely, 
{0 eat a substantial dinner in the even- 
img and retire at once to sleep until 
midnight. Upon the stroke of that 


keep my eyes open.” 
bed.” 
couraged litterateurs retired to the 


hour, they would rise and devote the 
rest of the night to labor, thus secur- 
ing the most quiet hours for work. 
The plan worked admirably so far as 
eating the dinner was concerned. They 
then retired. An hour passed. Then 
a voice broke the silence. “Are you 
asleep?” “No,” was the reply, “can’t.” 
Another hour passed. “Are you 
asleep?” said the voice again, softly. 
“No, can’t close my eyes,” came the 
gloomy reply. At midnight, however, 
they arose and prepared for the night’s 
labor. But they had scarcely arranged 
their writing materials and clad them- 
selves appropriately than they imme- 
diately became much too sleepy to 
work. “Are you awake?” said the 
voice again. “Yes, but I can hardly 
“Let’s go to 
“Very well.” And two dis- 


slumbers of the young and healthy. 


Thus Balzac’s plan failed. 
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READING FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS 


Mr. Ernest Thompson Seton has 
put into an interesting boy’s story all 
the knowledge of wood- 
Two Little craft and wild animals 
Savages* — which he himself has 
gathered together in the 
studies and experiences of a lifetime. 
The hero of the tale is Yan, a boy 
crushed at home by paternal disci- 
pline and fraternal boorishness, but a 
bright boy for all that, at the head of 
his class, and a born student ef nature. 
The love for animals and the woods 
and flowers is a passion with him and 
when illness compels him to go on a 
farm to live, he takes up with another 
boy, and they have a woodland camp. 
They play at being Indians and organ- 
ize an Indian band, they build a dam 
and make bows and arrows, and all 
the time they are learning the habits 
of wild animals and the uses of plants. 
It is an accurate, complete text-book 
put into pictorial form. It should 
prove a handbook, a treasure-volume, 
for boys everywhere. Each page bears 
marginal drawings, sketches of vari- 
ous leaves, plants, birds, birds’ tracks, 
the tracks of animals and many things 
else. The full-page illustrations are 
half-tones enlightening and interesting 
though less technical. Altogether it 
makes delightful reading, and few 
nature books are so informative. 


*x* * * 


This is a pretty story of-..a.some- 
what religious character for boys and 
girls. It tells of a boy and 

Jill's his two sisters, all of whom 
Red Bagt were very prone to get into 
scrapes, but who, never- 

theless, were trying to be good and to 


give one-tenth of all their money to 
God and his cause. Jill, the oldest of 
the three, kept a red flannel bag into 
which the money was put, and by their 
earnest endeavors they got many other 
persons to lend a hand. ‘They also 
brought about a beautiful romance 
between their older sister and a clergy- 
man. It is the kind of story to please 
almost any boy or girl, and is certainly 
a proper one to place.at-their disposal. 


* * * 


Fairy tales are ever the delight of 
the growing boy and girl. Often they 
are a delight to grown per- 
The Crimson sons as well, and surely 
Fairy Bookt when they take the form of 
stories such as Mr. Lang 
has given us once every year in the 
Green, the Blue, the Red, the Grey, 
the Yellow, the Pink, the Violet and 
now the Crimson Fairy Books, no one, 
old or young, need be ashamed to 
show the enjoyment they find in read- 
ing them or to acknowledge the fas- 
cination which they possess. 

Mr. Lang, in his preface, very mod- 
estly repeats his assurance that he 
does not invent these stories, never- 
theless the fact that he collects the 
foundation portions of them and ar- 
ranges them in such presentable form 
is more than enough. ‘They are all 
evolved from traditions, traditions of 
every nation and clime and they pre- 
sent a diversity and--variety of type 
which is only exceeded by their com- 
mon. quality. of entertaining power. 
The mechanical features of the vol- 
ume, the binding, text, illustrations 
and decorations are all that could be 
desired. 





*+¢+Two Little Savages.”” By Ernest Thompson Seton 
+ Jills Red Bag.” By Amy Le Feuvre 
t “The Crimson Fairy Book.” Edited by Andrew Lang 
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Reading for Boys and Girls 


This is one of the most beautiful of 
this year’s gift books. It is also one 
a of the pg bana = 
esting. iss Ksther )in- 

ook gleton, so well known for 
her translations, has selected 

and translated a number of fairy tales 

from the French, German, Italian, 

Spanish, Hindu, Bohe- 

mian, Arabian and Rus- 

sian. Therearealsosev- 

eral English and Irish 

tales. Several are 

from Grimm, several 

from Anderson, one 

from Madame D’Aul- 

noy and an::ther from 

Perrault. By the judi- 

cious use of originals 

and good translations 

Miss Singleton with her 

command of language, 

her ingenuity and her 

imaginative faculty has 

made twenty-five de- 

lightful fairy tales of a 

high literary order and 

a deeply interesting 

power. The book in 

which they have been 

published is large and 

tichly decorated with 

artistic color effect and 

appropriate illustra- 

tions in no small num- 


ber. 


* * * 


Miss Sidney, in re- 
sponse to requests from 
children all 
over the 
country, has 
written the 
“Five Little Peppers at 
School.” In the 
“Five Little Peppers 


Little 
aSchocty 





*“The Golden-Rod Fairy Book.” Edited by Esther Singleton 
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and How They Grew” she had 
not the space to write of her little 
friends’ school-life and adventures, so 
she now makes up the deficiency in the 
present volume, which proves as 
enjoyable as those that have been 
before it, a statement that should be 
recommendation enough. 


“| NEVER DID REGARD PICNICS AS PLEASANT AFFAIRS” 


From ‘‘ Five Little Peppers at Schoc! "’ 


+“ Five Little Peppers at School.’) By Margaret Sidney. 





Book News 


Th) en 


. an i et a i ete ll 


We have here the narrative of a 
summer spent in the Green Mountains 
of Vermont and of a winter 

ADaughter passed amid the gaieties of 
of the Rich* New York. The contrast 
presented by a contempla- 

tion of the two girl characters, Hazel 
Clyde, the daughter of a millionaire, 


Tati sey - 
re WANT TO TELL YOU WHY 1 CAME UP HERE” 
From ‘‘A Daughter of the Rich”’ 


and Rose Blossom, 
a Vermont maiden, 
is a striking and 
vivid one.  Alto- 
gether it makes a 
delectable girl's 
story. 


* * * 


Mrs. Carter Har- 
rison’s last _ story, 
“Prince 

The Silver 
Star Fariest Wings,” 
published 

about this time last 
year, proved so suc- 
cessful that it has 
been dramatized. 
“The Star Fairies” 
is a worthy compan- 
ion for ‘ Prince Sil- 
ver Wings.” Mrs. 
Harrison has a truly 
poetic spirit and her 
susceptibility to the 
beauties of delicate 
hues and the finer 
fancies of a_ broad 
imagination gives 
her the faculty for 
writing stories that 
combine the real 
with the unreal, and 
introduce the sym- 
bolic in a way to 
fascinate, satisfy and 
please. Her poetic way of explaining 
phenomenon, her talent for creating 
ideal realms and peopling them with 
wonderful people, mark her the bom 
fairy-story inventor. No boy or gitl 
should miss reading “The Star 


Fairies.”’ 


* A Daughter of the Rich.” By M. E. Waller. 


+** The Star Fairies.”” By Mrs. Carter Harrison. 
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Holiday Books for the Little Ones 


HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR THE 
LITTLE ONES 


This is a large book, with heavy, 
creamy pages, and bright colored pic- 
tures. Each page has 
inChildhood Verses, verses tender and 
Land* childlike in sentiment, easy 
in rhythm and symmetrical 
in rhyme; the kind that the baby can 
readily learn to repeat. There are two 
beautiful prayers included, and all the 
thought savors of a high moral ideal. 
The book makes appeal to both eye and 
ear, yet without being gaudy, preserv- 
ing rather good taste and artistic fit- 
ness throughout. 
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From ‘‘A Bunch of Keys” 


In this story book the words tell half, 
the inserted pictures tell the other half. 
The text is all filled out by 
little sketches as shown in 
the illustration, which re- 
produces one page. This 
object reading is just the thing for the 
little learner who can scarcely as yet 
follow the print easily. The pictures 
tell it so much more easily. 
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Mr. Baum is too well known for his 
clever fairy tales and stories of magic 
to need very much of a 

The recommendation. His 
Enchanted ‘Wizard of Oz” has already 
made his reputation, which 

will be in no wise destroyed by “The 
Enchanted Island of Yew.” Mr. Baum 
takes us into a wonderful country, a 
broad island, “round like a mince pie 
and divided into four quarters, also 
like a pie, except for a big place in the 
center.” Each quarter is a kingdom, 
the center is a king- 
dom too, and into 
these kingdoms comes 
a prince, Prince Mar 
vel. Prince Marvel 
was a fairy, a fairy 
maiden in a bower in 
Lurla forest, a discon- 
tented fairy who 
wanted to be a mor- 
tal. So she persuaded 
dainty little Seseley, 
the daughter of the 
great Baron Merd to 
transform her into a 
handsome young 
prince for the space 
of a year, and in 
this guise she went 
the Enchanted Island over, con- 
quered the Robber King, appeased 
King Terribus and made his hideous 
face cofnely; made friends with the 
Hi-Ki of Twi, that strange land where 
everybody and everything is a twin, 
and finally rescued Seseley from a 
fearful monster, Red Rogue. Then 
the year being up, the handsome 


to 


lived 


went 
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the pigpen. 





*“In Childhood Land.’ By Margaret Page. 
t“A Bunch of Keys.” By Margaret Johnson. 


1“The Enchanted Island of Yew.” 


By L. Frank Baum. 
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Prince Marvel once more became the 
dainty fairy maiden. 

The book is full of delicately colored 
full page illustrations, and the text 
decorated with red ink sketches ar- 
tistically done. 

’” 7K aK 

O such funny boys! How the 
children will laugh as they see them 
go coasting down hill, more 
accurately, sprawling, or 
when they watch them 
madly trying to catch up to 
the coach on the day of that memor- 
able drive, in windy March, or when 
they follow them in their butterfly hunt 
and their chase after rabbits. Truly 
they are amusing boys, little and 
dumpty and all mischief. The pictures 
show them so plainly, the rhymes 
describe it all so entertainingly, really 
the Christmas book table must not be 
without the boys of Funny Land. The 
little ones to all of whom it is dedi- 
cated must surely not miss it. 


* * * 


There is botany, music, song, pic- 
tures ; in all, enjoyment, thorough and 
complete in this book. One 
The Son tree is assigned to every 
of the Treest month, and each month has 
its colored, decorative title 
page, its song, with the music, and its 
appropriate picture, while each tree has 
its story, partly fact, partly custom, 
partly legend. It is a book both in- 
structive and pleasing. 
2k * * 


This may well be called an original 
juvenile. From the clever introduction 
in verse to the last clever 

= Nursery picture in. the volume, the 
Dug Upt - book is refreshing,*Mother 
Goose rhymes, and all the 

best childhood ditties are here newly 
dressed pictorially. The style is 


The Funny 
Land Boys* 


* «The Funny Land Boys.” By Mary D. Brine. 


Egyptian, that is to say, heads are 
square and turbaned, and pyramids 
often appear. There are many of these 
quaint, odd pictures which will all of 
them delight baby hearts. 


All the familiar ditties are here, in 
some cases revised, but all put into the 
jingling melody form that 

- ti Goosethe baby can pick up so 
Rhymes4 easily. And the pictures, 
many of which are colored, 

others of which are strong, clear pen 
sketches, are a host in themselves, 
Jack and Jill, Tommy Tucker, Mary 
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From ‘‘ Mother Goose Nursery Rhymes” 


Quite Contrary, what a company they 
are and how they serve to give baby his 
first lessons in reading and memor- 
izing. 


+ “ The Songs of the Trees.” By Mary Robinson. 


1 “Old Nursery Rhymes Dug Up.” By Olive R. Booth. 


2 ** Mother Goose Nursery Rhymes.” 
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Holiday Books for the Little Ones 


In this Marie Ah-ni-ghi-to Peary, 
the “snow baby,” with the help of her 
mother, tells some of her 
experiences in the cold 
North. There is a detailed 
account of two trips which 
the “Snow Baby,” now nine years old, 
made when she was seven and eight to 
the North on the ship “Windward” to 
meet her father, Lieutenant Peary. 
The main portion of the book tells of 
the different ways in whicn the days 
were passed, while letters of the little 
girl written home and extracts from 
her diary make up the remainder of 
the volume. All American children 
will want to read of this little sister 


Children of 
the Arctic* 


489 


who has been farther north than. any 

other white child and whose experi- 

ences have been so many and so varied. 
x * * 


Miss Lewis writes a wholesome story 
of out-of-door life. Dorothy, a win- 
some, mischief-loving, high- 
be spirited little girl, goes to 
ventures 
of Dorothyt Spend the summer on a 
farm. She has to be lim- 
ited to three dresses a day, a statement 
from which one may see the nature 
of her pastimes. Her constant com- 
panion and devoted adherent is a little 
German boy, Peter, and Dorothy and 
Peter enjoy the world as only happy, 
care-free children can enjoy it. 


“‘AT LAST HE CARRIED THE CHILDREN OUT OF THE WOODS” 
From ‘‘ The Adventures of Dorothy” 








*“ Children of the Arctic.” By The Snow Baby and Her Mother. 


+“ The Adventures of Dorothy.” By Jocelyn Lewis. 
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CALENDARS 


In “A Garden of Girls” calendar 
there are twelve girls portrayed by 
Florence England Nosworthy. They 
are reproduced in tint, and a monthly 
calendar leaf is placed below each 
drawing, and accompanying it are ap- 
propriate selections from the poets. 
Size 12x18 inches, $1.00. 

* * * 


In the “Player’s Calendar” there are 
twenty-six portraits, the subjects 
being Ethel Barrymore, Mary Manner- 
ing, Julia Marlowe and many other 


ETHEL BARRYMORE 


Copyright, 1903, by R. H. Russell 
From ‘‘ The Players’ Calendar ’”’ 


popular actors and actresses. They are 
reproduced in half tone on heavy 
coated paper. Size 10%4x16 inches, 


$1.00. 
* * * 


A series of bright-colored sporting 
prints, full of the spirit of field and 
meadow, drawn by Richard Newton, 
Jr., make up the “Hunting Calendar.” 
Verses and monthly calendar leaves 
accompany each picture. Size 11x14 
inches, $1.75. 


Copyright, 1902-1903, by R. H. Russell, 
From ‘‘ A Garden of Girls’ Calendar” 


ere’ to the fox 
rocks! 
Inhis earth below the 
here’ to the hound 


Copyright, 1902, by R. H. Russell = 
From ‘‘ Hunting Calendar 
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The American Artists’ Calendar 
consists of a single drawing by a dis- 
tinguished artist, reproduced in color 
after the manner of pastels, and 
mounted on a brown mat, with a calen- 
dar in color. There are six drawings 
to choose from. Size 12'%4x20 inches, 
55 cents. 


tip 


‘A DEBUTANTE ” 


Copyright, 1902, by P. J. Collier & Son 
From *‘ The American Artists’ Calendar "’ 


The “Marlowe Calendar” consists of 
six leaves, and a cover in two colors, 
containing in all thirteen pictures of 
Julia Marlowe. Most of her charac- 
fetistic poses are included in this col- 
lection. Size 101%4x16 inches, 55 cents. 

* ok cd 


The “Calendar of Stage Favorites” 
contains twenty-seven portraits of the 
kading stage favorites, including Max- 
me Elliott, Virginia Harned, Mr. 
Sothern, Mr. Drew, and others. The 
cover is in two colors. Size 101%4x16 
inches, 85 cents. 


In “A Dramatic Calendar” there are 
four leaves and a cover in two colors. 


MARY MANNERING 


Copyright, 1903, by R. H. Russell 
From ‘‘ The Dramatic Calendar ’’ 


They contain, besides the calendar, one 
half-tone portrait each of Miss Mary 
Mannering, Miss Maude Adams, Miss 


MAUDE ADAMS 


Copyright, 1903, by R. H. Russell 
From ‘‘ The Stage Favorites’ Calendar "’ 


Ethel Barrymore, Miss Julia Marlowe, 
and Miss Virginia Harned. Size 
10'%4x16 inches, 35 cents. 
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AEsop’s Fables in Rhyme for Children. By Richard D. White and Margaret D. 
Longley. sop in rhyme, to please children better than A{sop in prose, must be catchy, 
jingly, and as briefly, simply emphatic as is the original. These renditions in verse lack 
snap, are very long and rather lumbering and commonplace in expression. The illustra- 
tions are most charming and artistic, but they, too, miss the simplicity which appeals to 
young children. 8vo. 


Among the Great Masters of the Drama. By Walter Rowlands. This is the sixth 
volume in the Great Masters Series of illustrated gift books. The text is bright and 
entertaining, as well as being distinguished by wide and accurate scholarship. The illus- 
trations number thirty-two, and consist of half-tone reproductions of famous pictures, 
representing scenes in the lives of eminent actors and dramatists. 233 pp. 16mo. $1.20. 


Art of the Pitti Palace, The. By Julia de Wolf Addison. This series is a good 
opportunity for the study of the great art galleries of Europe. It will not only interest 
artists, lovers of art, and those who have themselves seen the works of art, but also the 
beginner and layman in art matters. . Illustrated. 389 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Autobiography of Leigh Hunt, The. Newly edited by Roger Ingpen. A reprint, 
with additional notes by the present editor, of the second edition, that revised in 1859 by 
Hunt just before his death, and prepared for the press by his son Thornton, and called by 
the Spectator ‘‘ one of the most graceful, racy, and genial chronicles of the incidents and 
influences of a human life in the English language.”” These volumes contain, besides a 
reproduction of the portrait of the author by Samuel Laurence, those of himself by 
Hayter, and of Lamb and Keats, which originally appeared in ‘‘ Lord Byron and His 
Contemporaries.’’ The appendix includes some additional material illustrating the auto- 
biography, including Hunt's ‘‘ attempt to estimate his own character,’’ a fragment, 
intended for use in his book on Lord Byron, which was discovered some ten years ago in 
the Forster Collection by Mr. Dykes Campbell. With portraits. Two vols. 8vo. $6.75. 


Backgrounds of Literature. By Hamilton Wright Mabie. Illustrated. 302pp. 8vo. 
2.00. See review, page 413. 


Best Poems and Essays of Edgar Allan Poe, The. Edited, with a new biographical 
and critical study of the author, by Sherwin Cody. This volume of poems and essays 
contains also a chronology of Poe’s life, an estimate of Poe’s character, his literary history 
and so on. The essays comprise some of the very best of his critical work, which at its 
best remains a fine example of constructive criticism. With portrait. 485 pp. I2mo. 
$1.00; by mail, $1.09. 


Best Tales of Edgar Allan Poe, The. Edited with introductory studies by Sherwin 
Cody. This volume of tales includes specimens of Poe’s tales of imitative science, his 
grotesque and amusing stories, those that are weird and beautiful, such as “ Ligela” 
and ‘‘ The Fall of the House of Usher,”’ tales of ratiocination, and so on. With portraits. 
476 pp. I2mo. $1.00; by mail, $108. 


Book for Little People, A. Illustrated in color and pen-and-ink, by E. Stuart Hardy. 
Quarto. 70 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 
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Book of Book Plates, The. Published quarterly. Published quarterly in Edinburgh, 
and devoted to the study of art in book-plates. Book-plate desigus, handsomely 
reproduced and papers by various artists on the subject in general, comprise the contents. 
Vol Il. 8svo. 


Book of Months, 
The. By E. F. Benson. 
298 pp. 8vo. $250; by 
mail, $2.69. 


See review, page 440. 


Book of the Courtier, 
The. By Count Baldesar 
Castiglione. Translated 
from the Italian by Leon- 
ard E. Opdycke. Reasons 
for presenting this trans- 
lation, first brought in 
Ig0I, were found in the 
fact, among others, that 
of three former English 
versions, the first is in 
style too antiquated for 
the general reader, while 
the two others, published 
more than one hundred 
and fifty years ago, have 
become very rare. Illus- 
trated. Quarto. 
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Boston; the Place 

and the People. By M. 

A. DeWolf Howe. Author 

and illustrator having 

worked together in select- 

ing and making the pic- 

tures in this book, the 

idea being to illustrate 

the history and life of 

Boston in the largest 

variety of its phases. The 

illustration includes a 

series of portraits of dis- 

“*OH, VERY WELL,’ MURMURED THE DUCHESS.” tinguished Bostonians, 

From ‘ The Cardinal's Snuff-Box."’ from old prints, paintings, 

miniatures, daguerreo- 

types and photographs, many of them hitherto unpublished; pictures of homes and 

bitthplaces of famous persons ; queer old broadsides, significant for their information and 

tdmirable for their typography, monuments and statues ; mural paintings and old buildings ; 

geferai views, ancient and modern ; quaint and artistic relics from the collections of the 

Bostonian Society ; and coats of arms, medals, coins and seals hitherto relatively unknown, 
37 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Cardina\’s Snuff Box, The. By Henry Harland. A very beautiful edition, finely 
illustrated, of Mr. Harlard's popular story. $1.00, by mail, $1.25. 
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Bunch of Keys, A. By Margaret Johnson. Illustrated. 74 pp. 12mo. Oblong, 
See review, page 487. 


Cathedrals of Northern 
France, The. By Francis Mil- 
toun. This isa comminglement | 
of technicalities and general 
fact, put into that smooth, read- 
abie form with which writers 
upon scientific, architectural | 
and other miscellaneous sub- 
jects nowadays court theatten | 
tiou of the general reader. The 
book is well designedand hasin | 
terest asa guide-book ; a work 
of travel, and as a work upona | 
certain class of art. The cathe- | 
drals in the north of France are 
minutely described ; their va 
rious points discoursed upon 
and many of their religious sig- 
nificances introduced. There 
are beautiful as well as helpful 
illustrations together with maps 
and introductions, ‘such as are 
required for the enlightenment 
of the lay reader. Illustrated. 
I2mo. $1.60; by mail, $1.75. 


Chatterbox for 1903. 
Edited by J. Erskine Clark,M.A. 
This Chatterbox contains a va- 
riety of original stories, sketches 
and poems for the young. All 
the illustrations, which. number 
more than two.hundred, includ- 
ing six colored plates, were 
expressly designed for it by 
English artists. 412 pp. 8vo. 
go cents ; by mail, $1.10. 


Checked Love Affair, A. NOTRE DAME DE PARIS 

By Paul Leicester Ford. This is is 
* From ‘‘ The Cathedrals of Northern France.” 

one of the most tasteful gift- 
books of the season in the line 
of fiction. There are two bright, clever, society stories printed together in the one volume, 
tastefully bound with heavy coated pages, marginal decorations in color and illustrations in 
photogravure reproduced from drawings by Harrison Fisher. $1.20; by mail, $1.31. 
See review, page 432. 


Children’s Animal Book, The. Illustrated. Quarto. 


Christalan. By Katrina Trask. The story related in easily running blank verse, of 
the hopes, disappointment, and final triumph through death of Christalan, the ardent 
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would-be knight, debarred from an heroic career by a physical hurt which forbids the 
active life. How, despite his affliction, he serves and saves his king ‘‘ valiant and true ”’ is 
told with tenderness and touches of grace. Illustrated. 36 pp. 12mo. $1.25; by mail, 
$134, 
Christmas Songs and Easter Carols. By Phillips Brooks. The fragrance of a 
jus memory, as well as the spirit of the two greatest of Christian festivals, pervades 
this little collection of spiritual songs, beginning with the widely known, “O Little Town 
of Bethlehem.’’ 46pp. 12mo. 


Christmas Wreath, A. By Richard Watson Gilder.. New edition. Charming 
historical and decorative features set off this collection of poems, devout and faith-breath- 
ing, Whose titles suggest their treatment of the subject uppermost in Christian minds this 
month: ‘A Christmas Hymn,” “‘ The Birds of Bethlehem,’’ ‘‘ A Madonna of Fra Sippo 
Sippi,”” ‘* The Old Master,” ‘‘ The Christ-Child,” ‘‘ Egypt and Syria.’’ Illustrated. 39 pp. 
§yo, $1.50; by mail, $1.53. 

Complete Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson, The. ‘‘ Little Classic’’ Edition. 
This arrangement includes: 1. Nature, Addresses and Lectures (formerly known as Miscel- 
lanies); 2. Essays, First Series; 3. Essays, Second Series; 4. Representative Men ; 
§. English Traits; 6. Conduct of Life; 7. Society and Solitude; 8. Letters and Social 
Aims; 9. Poems; 10. Lectures and Biographical Sketches ; 11. Miscellanies ; 12. Natural 
History of Intellect, and Other Papers. Twelve volumes. 18mo. $15.00. ‘ 


Courtship of Miles Standish, The. ‘This is a beautiful new edition of Longfellow’s 
“Courtship of Miles Standish,”’ illustrated by Mr. Howard Chandler Christy. Mr. Christy 
las taken great pains with the pictures which are as finely executed as those in ‘‘ An Old 

ttheart of Mine.’’ The Priscilla is very sweet and quaint, the John Alden manly and 
ideally lover-like, the Miles Standish a figure of force and impetuosity. There are forty-two 
_ illustrations, of which twelve are in colors. It is a most artistic and appropriate 


““THE COURTSHIP OF MILES STANDISH” 
From the ‘* Christy Book for 1903" 
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Crimson Fairy Book, The. Edited by Andrew Lang. LIllustrated. 371 pp. 1amo, 
$1.60; by mail, $1.76. 
See review, page 484. 


Decameron of Giovanni Boccaccio, The. Faithfully translated by J. M. Rigg. 
Editions of Boccaccio, with the fangs drawn, are many. This is not one of them. The idea 
‘‘a faithful translation ’’ has been followed faithfully. Binding, typography and illustra. 
tion are all of the finest. Two vols., 8vo. $7.50. 


Dickens’s London. By Francis Miltoun. This book, uniform with ‘‘ Milton’s Eng- 
land,’’ deals with the London of fifty years ago, as seen by Dickens through his works—the 
London of David Copperfield, of Oliver Twist, of Tom Pinch, and of many other of his 
characters. Whitechapel, the Fleet, the Strand, Covent Garden, and the myriad haunts 
and abodes of Dickens's creations, are described both as the author saw them and as they 
actually were at the time, so that the reader may follow the footsteps of the novelist with 
understanding and interest. Illustrated. 300 pp. 12mo. $1.60; by mail, $1.74 . 


Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America, The. By John Fiske. This holiday edition, 
with its numerous illustrations, taken in almost every instance from the historic originals, 
will be a valued addition to any library. Only such illustrations have been used as would 
best depict and emphasize the persons, scenes and incidents wiich have positive historic 
significance in the narrative. Two vols., $6.00. 


Dutch Life in Town and Country. By P. M. Hough, B. A. A thorough survey of 
conditions in ‘‘The Little Land of Pluck,’’ social, political, religious and industrial. It 
was first issued to the public in 1901. Library edition, illustrated. 287 pp. 12mo. §2.05; 
by mail, $2.22. 


Eighty Drawings, Including The Weaker Sex. By Charles Dana Gibson. This 
book is made up, as heretofore, of selections from Mr. Gibson’s most popular drawings. 
The eighty drawings includes many of Mr. Gibson’s very best accomplishments. The key- 
note of the series of cartoons that begins the volume is found in the question mark cunningly 
suggested by the clever drawing accompanying the title phrase. Are women really “the 
weaker sex?’’ Most of the drawings have a humorous bearing on this all-important ques- 
tion, and all of them show the piquancy, deft characterization and rare execution that 
have made Mr. Gibson’s great and growing popular success. Quarto. $4.20. 


Enchanted Island of Yew, The. By L. Frank Baum. [Illustrated. 242 pp. 12mo. 


go cents. 
See review, page 487. 


English Traits, By Ralph Waldo Emerson. Issued as a volume of the Century 
Edition. . The portrait prefixed is from a daguerreotype taken in England in 1847 and now 
in the possession of the Carlyle family. With portrait. 407 pp. I2mo. 


Entering Into His Own. By Hope Daring. Philip Graham’s single handed struggle 
to attain character and a place in the world despite discouraging circumstances, his 
attempts to save from the drunkard’s abyss Dr. Mills, who befriended him, and his noble 
but hopeless love for Helen Abbot, are here narrated with earnest moral purpose, but 
without great originality of incident or vigor of style. Illustrated. 279 pp. 12m0. 


Eric; or, Little by Little. By Frederic W. Farrar. Thirty-six editions—this the 
latest—of this well-known boys’ book since its first publication in 1858, sufficiently testify 
to its popularity. It is improbable that it has ever been presented in a more charming 
dress than in the present volume. With frontispiece. 393 pp. 32mo. 
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Essays of Douglas Jer- 
fold, The. Edited by his 
mn, Walter Jerrold. 
Much of Douglas Jerrold’s 
witing took essay form, 
although he only applied 
the title to five short pieces, 
which were added as ‘‘ Ks- 
says” to the “Chronicles of | 
Cloyernook,’’ in 1846. Those 
five pieces are included in 
this volume, along with 
others from his collected 
works, and from among 
thosescattered contributions 
to periodicals which have 
been brought together at 
various times since his 
death, The essays collected 
in this volume are from vari- 
ous sources; the earliest 
dates from the late twenties, 
the latest from the last year 
of the author’s life.—7he 
Preface. Illustrated. 263 pp. 
lgmo. go cents; by mail, : 
Au a 
i eS 
SS Aw 


$1.03. hy 

ah 

Essays of Elia, The. eee 
Mdited with a preface by 
William MacDonald. Vol. I. 
The Works of Charles Lamb. 

Ini2vols. With illustrations | ; 

by C. E. Brock. 318 pp. | te 


= 
Bod €. ~N f 
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; “4 
Hoage, poor fellow,enlisty 
Last Essays of Elia, ssi 
The. By Charles Lamb. 
Rdited with a memoir and 
notes by William MacDon- 
id. Vol. II. The Works 
of Charles Lamb. Edited 
by William MacDonald. In 12 vols. With illustraions by C. E. Brock. 378 pp. 1I2mo. 


From the ‘‘ Essays of Douglas Jerrold”’ 


Critical Essays. By Charles Lamb. Edited with a preface and notes by William 
MacDonald. Vol. I{I. The Works of Charles Lamb. Edited by William MacDonald. 
lnt2vols. With portraits and illustrations. 338 pp. 12mo. 


These are the first three volumes in the projected edition of the works of Charles 
lamb. The completed edition will comprise twelve volumes, edited by Mr. William Mac- 
Donald. The text comprises all the works of Lamb, as hitherto published, with much 
ww matter added, the whole illustrated by dainty pen sketches and half-tones by C. E. 
Brock, Herbert Raelton, Winifred Green and others, with reproductions from the engrav- 
mgs in the original editions and many portraits. The books are tastefully bound and 
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neatly decorated in gilt, the whole forming probably the best edition ever made of the 
poems, essays, etc., of Charles Lamb. Few works of the kind evince such thoronghness 
and care and few contain so many and such appropriate illustrations. There are brief 
bibliographical introductions, with explanatory notes, a historical and critical survey 
entitled ‘‘ Editions, Past and Present,’’ and biographical and critical essays upon Charles 
Lamb—each written by the editor—prefixed to Vols. I and II. Thus nothing hus been 
forgotten which would tend to make the set the best of its kind. 


Explorations in Bible Lands During the 19th Century. By H. V. Hilprecht. This is 
designed to review the work of discovery in the Bible lands in such form as to make it 
acceptable to theigeneral reader. It takes up all the explorations in Assyria and Baby- 
lonia, by Professor Hilprecht, while various other researches made in Palestine, Egypt and 


ARAB WORKMEN AT NUFFAR DANCING, CHANTING, AND BRANDISHING THEIR GUNS 3 
Copyright, 1903, by A. J. Holman & Co. From Hilprecht’s ‘‘ Explorations in Bible Lands. 


Arabia are described by Dr. Bensinger, Dr. Steindorff and Professor Hummel. The work 
is valuable for its information and interesting qualities, and for its indisputable authorite 
tiveness. The many fine illustrations lend it an additional worth and attractiveness. $3.00 


Fable for Critics, A. By James Russell Lowell. This belongs to the “‘ Ariel Booklets,” 
and with its photogravure of Lowell after the painting by Page, it makes a pocket 
classic which no true lover of literature should miss possessing. 126 pp. 32mo. 55 ceals) 
by mail, 63 cents. 
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Fair Women of the XVIII. Century. ‘‘ Beauty galleries’’ are apt to display errancies 
of taste on the part of the collector, but admirable judgment has been displayed in the 
seven portraits here sumptuously reproduced in colors, and no one is likely to dispute 
their claim to represent the eighteenth century’s dream of fair women. Subjects, painters 
and engravers, however, all belong to the latter end only of that century, the period of 
George III., the greatest in the annals of English art. Reynolds, Hoffner, and Opie are 

“the artists whose work has been chosen. A highly readable introduction briefly sketches 
the careers of the artists and the personalties of their beautiful sitters. $1.90. 


French Life in Town and Country. By Hannah Lynch. A reprint of the edition 
of 1901. Through residence as Paris correspondent of ‘“‘The Academy,” Hannah Lynch 
should know the field she writes of. In succession she considers ‘‘ French Rural and Pro- 
yincial Life,’’ ‘‘ Paris and Parisianism,’’ ‘‘Social Diversions, and Distinctions,” ‘‘ The 
Army,’’ education, secular and religious, national institutions, and home life. Library 
Bdition. LIllustrated. 311 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.05; by mail, $2.23. 


’ Friendship. By Hugh Black. With an introductory note by W. Robertson Nicoll, 
DD. Newedition. 244 pp. 8vo. $1.35; by mail, $1.50. 

‘See review, page 391. 

ae 


> Friendship. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. With frontispiece. r2mo. $1.25. 


Self-reliance. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. One could scarcely find a more attractive 
Christmas gift for a book-lover than either or both of these daintily made volumes. The 
orm is an appropriate one for two such classics as Emerson's ‘‘ Friendship” and “ Self- 
“Weliance.’’ Limp suede for covers, with ornamental title in gold, fine white pages, 
@nd black type interspersed with red ornaments. The books are indeed, examples of taste- 
il, artistic book-making. The colors are assorted and each book is boxed. With frontis- 
ece. I2mo, $1.25. 


7» Gardens of the Caribbees. By Ida M. H. Starr. An interesting and instructive 
count of a comparatively unknown spot to the tourist—the Isles of the Caribbees. The 
thor has spent much time there, and, hence, treats of her subject with the authority of 
perience, and the enthusiasm of experiences. Two vols. Illustrated. 18mo. $2.40; 

1, $2.59. 


‘God With Us. Bible stories for the little ones. Written by L. L. Weedon. tllus- 
ted by John Lawson. Quarto. $1.00; by mail, $1.16. 


- Goldenrod Fairy Book, The. Selected and translated by Esther Singleton. Illus: 
te 326 pp. rI2mo. $1.60; by mail, $1.82. 
‘Pet review, page 485. 


3 Golliwogg’s Circus, The. Pictured by Florence K. Upton. Verses by Bertha Upton. 
is supplementary to ‘‘ Goops and How to be Them,”’ published last year. It consists 
of fourty-four rules of deportment for children, written in catchy rhymes easily remem- 
bered, each teaching some simple rule of good manners in the home, on the street, at 
play, at school and elsewhere.—Pudlishers’' Weekly. 64 pp. 12mo. $1.50. Oblong. 


High History of the Holy Graal, The. Translated from the Old French by Sebastian 
Evans, LL.D. This is a new, larger and more elaborate edition of a work that appeared 
it the Temple Classics’ Series in 1898. The present issue has for its introduction the 
tticle which in the former publication stood for ‘‘ The Translator’s Epilogue.” The new 
tdition is handsomely bound and finely decorated with some rarely executed illustrations, 
‘amples of minute pen work. It is a proper gift to proffer a lover of the classics. $3.50; 
by mail, $3.70. 
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House of Life, The. A sonnet sequence. By Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Rossetti in 
the second edition of his poems altered many sonnets of ‘‘ The House of Life,’’ in defer- 
ence to what he knew to be unjust and even absurd strictness, and went so far as to exclude 
one of the most beautiful. In this edition the suppressed sonnet has been restored, and the 
reading of the first editions, 1870, followed to the letter, while the new sonnets are an 
exact reprint of the edition of 1881,—the first time they appeared in print. The greatest 
care has been taken to make this the very best edition of ‘‘The House of Life’’ ever 
published. It is set from absolutely new type, and printed on the finest grade Enfield 
wove, deckle-edge paper, made especially for this book. Border designs of an original 
character on each page, large initial letters, and cover design made by Marion L. Peabody. 
Original photogravure frontispiece by Marcel. 12mo. 


Hunting of the Snark, The. By Lewis Carroll. Peter Newell has made fifty or sixty 
new pictures in his best style for the new illustrated edition of this book. They are all 
good pictures. He discreetly avoids the jubjub bird, of course, and his snark though a 
genuine boojum, is phantasmagorical. No one can say, after looking at the two pictures 
of a sna*k by Peter Newell, exactly what a snark is like. But there is an admirable picture 
of the bandersnatch, with a head like an Irish potato, hair like a Polish pianist’s, a body 
like an anthropoid ape’s, and four shapely hands. The/intelligent beaver and the baker 
who had forgotten his name are excellently portrayed.—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 
Peter Newell Edition. Illustrated. 8vo. $3.00; by mail, $3.18. 


In Arcady. By Hamilton Wright Mabie. This is a beantiful allegory set forth ina 
book as beautifully wrought. With its artistic covers, its elaborately decorated margins 
and its illustrations in pale-tinted photogravure, it makes an admirable volume for 
Christmas presentation. $1.80; by mail, $1.92. 

See review, page 428. 


In Beauty’s Realm. By C. Allen Gilbert. With lyric poems selected and arranged 
by Arthur H. Hahlo and George S. Hellman. A dozen full-page pictures, interspersed 
with as many smaller ones, depicting the keen-eyed, brilliant, graceful creature, essentially 
‘‘smart’’ rather than sweet or soulful, who illustrates the illustrator’s ideal of femininity 
in American art to-day. Intensely modern as these divinities are, the selection of the 
poems accompanying from chiefly such old authors as Pinckney, Byron, Herrick;Campion, 
Waller and Luckling gives a quaintness to the whole setting-forth. $5.00; by mail, $5.29. 


Italian Life in Town and Country. By Luiga Villars. The third edition of this book, 
uniform with the volumes on ‘‘ Dutch Life in Town and Country ” and ‘‘ French Life in 
Town and Country,’’ since its first appearance in 1902. Library edition, illustrated. 327 
pp. 12mo. $2.05; by mail, $2.23. 


Jo’s Boys and How They Turned Out. By Louisa M. Alcott. This is a reprint of 
one of Miss Alcott’s most characteristic boys’ stories, now nearly twenty years old, but 
likely to be read, by reason of its freshness, its sympathy with boyhood, and its interesting 
style, for as many years more. Illustrated. 358 pp. I2mo. $1.50. 


Kinship of Nature, The. By Bliss Carman. With portrait. 298 pp. 12mo. $1.10; 
by mail, $1.23. 


Laurel Leaves for Little Folk. Edited by Mary E. Phillips. The author has with 
skill and pains gathered from the best-known friends of childhood many choice gems, and 
illuminated and beautified them by her own illustrations and decorations. Among the 
contributing authors are Eugene Field, James Whitcomb Riley, Mary Mapes Dodge, 
Edward Everett Hale, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Joaquin Miller, Titus Munson Coat, 
William Wetmore Story, Susan Elston Wallace, Sarah Coan Waters, Gustave Gottheil, 
M. E. W. Sherwood, Francis W. Halsey, and many others. 148 pp. 8vo. $2.50; by 
mail, $2.70. 
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Letters, Sentences and Maxims. By Lord Chesterfield. These citations from what 
the Quarterly Review, in 1845, called ‘instructions for the conduct of life which will 
never become obsolete,” are here arranged in paragraph form under little headings, such 
as ‘‘ World Knowledge,’’ ‘‘Good Company,” ‘‘ Desire of Praise,’’ with the date subjoined 
of the letter from which the passage is taken. This presentation is more pleasing than 
the too brief sentences, jerked from their context, by which Chesterfield is often intro- 
duced to the casual reader. Sainte-Beuve’s ‘‘ Critical Essay,’’ and a short defence by ‘“‘J. 
H. F.,’’ of the motives and the morale of ‘‘this honest worldling,’’ preface the book 
proper, and the portrait reproduced is after Gainsborough’s painting. Ariel Booklets. 
327pp. 32mo. 55 cents; by mail, 63 cents. 


Little Christmas Shoe, The. By Jane S. Woodruff. A touching story of Yule-tide. 
Illustrated. rI0g9pp. 16mo. 40 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 


Little French Masterpieces. Edited by Alexander Jessup. These are selected por- 
tions from the works of Balzac, Flaubert, Daudet, Gautier, Mérimé and Maupassant, trans- 
lated by George Burnham Ives. Their chief value lies in their form, which is that of six 
small volumes, bound in flexible leather covers, tastefully decorated, with good clear type 
for the text and a photogravure frontispiece portrait. The authors represented being 
among the ‘most read of French writers, these small books are of a timely value and con- 
venience for all true lovers of good literature. 90 cents each. 


Little Ones’ Object Book, The. Illustrated. Quarto. 70 cents; by mail, 75 cents. 


Little People’s Book of Fun. Edited and arranged by Alfred C. Playne. Quarto, 
$1.35; by mail, $1.43. 


Little Pilgrimages Among the Men Who Have Written Famous Books. By E. F. 
Harkins. With a few exceptions, it is the younger—not to say the youngest—of the 
American literary set whose stories Mr. Harkins has told in this second series. George 
Ade, Irving Bacheller, Finley Peter Dunne, Robert W. Chambers, Jack London, Booth 
Tarkington, being among the number. Brief vivacious chapters, one toa man, tell in 
the author’s own language, how he attained his career and wrote his books, and there 
isin each case an excerpt from his most famous work and an excellent half-tone por- 
trait. Second Series. 358 pp. 16mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.35. 


Love Affairs of Great Musicians, The. By Rupert Hughes. A collection of 
romances of the world’s most noted musicians. From Beethoven, never under banns, but 
always in love to Bach, the very much married, the home-maker; from Tschaikovski, 
who was mortally afraid of his own wife, to Handel, who cared for no woman, but terror- 
ized many—these, and scores of others, make up a chronicle of both musical and amatory 
interest. Illustrated. Two vols. 12mo, $3.20; by mail, $3.43. 


Lovey Mary. By Alice Hegan Rice. Holiday edition. Illustr:ted. r2mo, $1.45; 
by mail, $1.58. 


Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. By Alice Hegan Rice. These make two richly bound 
volumes, printed on Cheltenham paper in black and brown, and set in Renner type. The 
illustrations will at once attract attention ; they are by Mrs. Florence Scovel Shinn, and in 
tach volume there are twelve pictures in black and white, and twelve in color, the latter 
being very notable specimens of what is known as the “‘ three-color ’’ process,’”’ by means 
of which all colors are reproduced in three printings. Mrs. Shinn’s original pictures were 
done in water-color, and the illustrations in the books reproduce them exactly. Here may 
beseen Mrs. Wiggs and her geographically-named family in all of their familiar attitudes— 
theironing of the plaits of hair preparatory to the theatre incident ; the rescue of the horse, 
“Cuby’; Miss Hazy and her lover, etc. When ‘‘ Lovey Mary’ was issued it contained 
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a dozen pictures in black and white, but ‘‘ Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch ’’ has never 
before been illustrated. Holiday edition. 12mo, $1.45; by mail, $1.58. 


Madame Butterfly. By John Luther Long. The present issue is a beautiful one, 
printed on heavy paper, with illustrations which are a decided novelty. These are from 
photographs of Japanese subjects—perhaps the most artistic photographs that have ever 
been put into a book. Japanese edition. 152 pp. 12mo, $1.80; by mail, $1.96. 


Men and Women. By Robert Browning. Among the very daintiest gift-books of the 
season is a volume in ‘‘ Miranda's Library '’ consisting of selected poems from Browning, 
poems classed under the caption ‘‘Men and Women.”’ ‘“ Love Among the Ruins,” “A 
Lover's Quarrel,’’ ‘‘ Evelyn Hope,’’ “Childe Roland,’ and ‘‘Saul’’ ; fifty-one in all are 
here gathered in a book, beautifully executed with original drawings in black and white, 
by Henry Ospovat, an artistic cover and decorative headings. Illustrated. 312 pp. 12mo, 


$1.90; by mail, $2 02. 


Miscellaneous Prose. By Charles and Mary Lamb. Edited by E. V. Lucas. This 
- edition of Charles and Mary Lamb’s writings differs from others in several respects. It is 
the first to include a considerable number of iessays hitherto unidentified or uncollected— 
some sixty pages in all. The system of arrangement is also fresh, and in annotationa 
severer standard of thoroughness than other editors have thought necessary has been 
adopted. This, the first volume, contains all Lamb’s prose, with the exception of his work 
for children, his full notes in the “ Dramatic Specimens’’ and Garrick Extracts, his prose 
plays and the “‘ Elia’”’ essays. It also includes forty pages, undoubtedly by him, which 
are now collected for the first time, and an appendix of eighteen pages, which most prob- 
ably are his also. Vol.I. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.43. 


Mother and Father. From ‘In the Morning Glow.’’ By Roy Rolfe Gilson. This 
is an exquisite selection taken from ‘‘In the Morning Glow,’’ Mr. Roy Rolfe Gilson’s 
popular novel. The selection has been put into a highly decorative volume, tasteful of 
color and artistic in decoration with befitting illustrations in photogravure. One could 
scarcely find a sweeter book for the small boy or girl, and many an older person will feel 
a delight in the contemplation and perusal of it. Illustrated. 64 pp. 8vo, $1.25; by 


mail, $1.37. 


Music in Art. By Luna May Ennis. Music in art—the arts of painting and sculp- 
ture—forms a delightful study. While the title suggests a general survey of the relations 
of the two, no attempt has been made at exhaustiveness. The object is to suggest merely 
an outline for further study to the student, and to all lovers of music and art. _Lllustrated. 
254pp. I2mo. $1.60; by mail, $1.72. 


Old London Silver. By Montague Howard. This embodies an historical sketch of 
much value, full descriptions, and an infallible system of discovering the exact date of any 
piece of old silver, as well as determining its genuineness. Its treatment of hall-marks 
is at once simple and complete ; the table can be used successfully by anyone. There isa 
chapter on noted silversmiths, with their portraits, and a chapter on Heraldry. The 
‘devices of the unscrupulous dealer are fully entered into, with a description of the methods 
of forging plate. The illustrations are numerous, including six artotypes printed in silver 
aud gold; many of the pictures are reproductions of pieces owned by Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan and other prominent collectors. Quarto. $12.50. 


Old Man Who Lived in a Wood, The. Illustrated by T. Butler Stoney. 12m0. 
oblong. 85 cents; by mail, 90 cents. 


On the Road to Arcady. By Mabel Nelson Thurston. Illustrated. 232 pp. 12m0 
See review, page 430. 
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Outlook Fairybook for Little People, The. By Laura Winnington. This is a 
collection of the most romantic fairy tales from German, French, Italian and Spanish 
sources with a few old fairy ballads. A number of the stories have not before been trans- 
lated, while many of the old favorites, dear to the hearts of all children, have also been 
included. Illustrated. Quarto. 


Pilgrim’s Progress, The. By John Bunyan. This is a classic that everyone should 
own. The present edition is tastefully made up and is particularly desirable for the sake 
of its illustrations, which consist of thirty-one pictures in sepia, representing the charac- 
ters of the work in the dress of Bunyan’s own day. The binding is neat and attractive, 
the text large, clear and readable. The Puritan Edition. Illustrated. 320 pp. 8vo. $1.50; 
by mail, $1.64. 

Pleasant Surprises. Verses by Clifton Bingham. Pen-and-ink illustrations by Hilda 
K. Robinson. Quarto. $1.35; by mail, $1.45. - 


Poems and Plays. By Charles and Mary Lamb. Edited by EK. V. Lucas. This vol- 
ume contains, with the exception of the verse for children, all the accessible poetical 
work of Charles and Mary Lamb that is known to exist—some of it, for the most part 
album verses and acrostics, now printed for the first time, or for the first time collected 
together with Lamb’s other work. The period of composition covered is that from 1794, 
when Lamb was nineteen, to 1834, the year of his death, so that it practically represents 
all the active literary years of his life. Vol. V. 8vo. $2.25; by mail, $2.40. 


Poems You Ought to Know. Selected by Elia W. Peattie. Each morning for some 
months, the Chicago Tribune has published, under the heading, ‘‘ Poems You Ought to 
Know,’’ one great or popular poem. The choice has been made from the more famous 
poets only—Tennyson, Browning, Wordsworth, Addison, Arnold, Bryant, Burns, Byron, 
Carlyle, Chaucer, Coleridge, Goethe, Moore and many others. These have now been col- 
lected into a large well-bound, daintily decorated volume, an admirable book now that the 
holiday season makes anything that will aid in the quest for gifts appreciable. We have 
often been advised to read one good poem every day. Here is an opportunity to follow 
the counsel without any particular trouble in hunting selections. Illustrated. 233 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo. 


’ Portfolio of Helleu’s Drawings, A. $3 oo. 


Pygmalion and the Image. By William Morris. This is a gift book of more than 
ordinary attractiveness. Besides being one of the best of English classics it is put into a 
form at once tasteful and appropriate. The frontispiece is a reproduction of G. F. Watts’s 
painting of William Morris, while there are four exquisite illustrations from Burne- 
Jones. The covers are of white cloth, decorated in gilt. The lover of William Morris 
will look upon the volume with delight. 35 pp. 8vo. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds. This is the second volume in the ‘‘ Newnes’ Art Library ”’ of 
which ‘“‘ Botticelli’? was the first. The volumes are bound uniformly ; the present con- 
taining one photogravure and sixty-four half-tone reproductions of Reynolds’ painting. 
The prints are clearer than those in ‘‘ Botticelli,’’ making it the better work of the two. 
The preparatory sketch of Sir Joshua is by A. L. Baldry, while a full classified list of the 
works of Reynolds is given. Illustrated. 64 pp. 8vo. 


Rembrandt, His Life, His Work and His Times. By Emile Michel. From the 
French by Florence Simmonds. Edited by Frederick Wedmore. This book has been 
wholly reset in somewhat smaller type and retains all the illustrations of the original, 
some of the photogravures, however, appearing now in half-tone. Biographically, histori- 
cally and critically, this work has been recognized as authoritative, while its illustrations, 
carefully chosen from the masterpieces to represent the full range as well as the highest 
developments of his power, spread practically the whole of Rembrandt’s art before the 
eye. Newedition. $7.50. 
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Robin Hood: His Book. By Eva March Tappan. The author has gathered from old 
poems and old English folk-stories the legends concerning Robin Hood and his merry men 
of Sherwood Forest, and has retold them in a fresh and delightful way, making Robin 
Hood more fascinating and picturesque than ever. Illustrated. 267 pp. 1I2mo. $1.50; 
by mail, $1.66. 


Round and Round A BC, The. Verses by Constance M. Lowe. With pen-and ink 
illustrations by Edith A. Cubitt. Quarto. 55 cents; by mail, 60 cents. 


Salons of 1903. The. Translated by Paul Villars. English Text. Quarto. $27.00. 


Select Tales from the Gesta Romanorum. Translated from the Latin with pre- 
liminary observations and notes by the Rev. C. Swan. The ‘‘ Ariel Booklets ’’ are among the 
most attractive of pocket classics. The present volume consists of selected tales from the 
Gesta Romanorum, translated by the Rev. C. Swan and supplemented by notes and an 
illuminative introduction. The frontispiece is a photogravure of St. John’s College, 
Oxford. 253 pp. 32mo. 55 cents; by mail, 63 cents. 


Shakespeare’s Homeland. By W. Salt Brassington, F.S. A. Illustrated. 356 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo. $2.25; by mail, $2.44. 


She Stoops to Conquer. By Oliver Goldsmith. A portrait and Goldsmith’s dedica- 
tion to Johnson, are the only things beyond the meat of the play itself found between these 
two dainty stamped leather covers. Type and paper are fine to that desirable degree of not 
thrusting themselves upon notice. Thumb Nail Series. 174 pp. 32mo. 75 cents; by 
mail, 80 cents. 


Soldier Panorama Book, The. A novel color book, with an introduction by Clifton 
Bingham. Quarto. $1.35. 


Songs of the Trees, The. By Mary Y. Robinson. Music by Josephine Robinson. 
Illustrated. Quarto. 
See review, page 488. 


** Sov’rane Herb,’’ The, By Blanche McManus. The colored drawings of smokers 
of all nations form the best part of this attractively printed brown leather book, whose 
cover, bound round with the inevitable yellow ribbon, ingeniously simulates that of a cigar 
box. Following an essay on the ‘‘ divine weed’ and a “ Bibliographica’’ which mentions 
by name only one book, are twelve clever drawings, each facing a page containing the 
month’s calendar, and one or more ‘“‘ appreciations,’’ culled from various authors, of ‘‘ My 
lady Nicotine. 12mo. 75 cents; by mail, 80 cents. 


Sporting Garland, A. Pictured by Cecil Aldin. The painter of ‘‘ The Fallowfield 
Hunt’’ has drawn in his happiest style a series of forty-eight illustrations of hunting, 
shooting and fishing scenes, forming a collection for persons of all ages. The book is 
printed in color and makes a charming and inexpensive gift book. Quarto. $3 oo. 


Story of Little Black Sambo, The. By Helen Bannerman. An English lady in 
India, ‘‘ where black children abound and tigers are everyday affairs, had two little girls. 
To amuse them, the history of little Sambo was rade up during a long railway journey, 
and became a favorite.’’ The pictures alone should make it so. Small quarto, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.19. 


Tittlebat Titmouse. Abridged from Dr. Samuel Werren’s famous novel, ‘‘ Ten Thou- 
ganda Year’’ By Cyrus Townsend Brady. Illustrated. 464 pp. 12mo. $1.08, postpaid. 

This is a reissue in abridgement of Samuel Warren’s popular story, ‘‘Ten Thousand 
4 Year,’’ published in 1841, and famous in England, almost a revival, indeed, of some 
f Dickens’s works. Mr. Cyrus Townsend Brady bas undertaken the abridgement and 
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editing of the work, with the consent of the Rev. E. Walpole Warren, son of the late Mr. 
Warren. Mr. Brady has cut down the original work of 400,000 words to a 12mo volume 
of 464 pages, omitting 
the great wealth of 
“You may be put in medical, legal and 
possession ... About ; political detail and 
Ten Thousand a-year— making the story more 
ready for a popular 
hearing in these days 
of rush. Mr. Brady 
himself says of it: 


‘*As I proceeded 
with the abridgement 
of the work, I soon 
found that I was acting 
upon a plan that was 
an exact reversal of 
the author’s. The 
aristocratic person- 
ages—the Aubreys 
and the Delameros, 
whom he designed to 
take the star parts of 
the actio n, retired 
into the background, 
and those low people 
whom he had intro- 
duced merely as a foil 
for these exalted char- 
acters, came to the 
fore. Titmouse, Tag- 
rag, etc., whose names 

From ‘' Tittlebat Titmouse ’’ indicate not only the 

author’s conception, 

but his personal loathing of their characters impressed me more forcibly than ever as the 

true characters of Mr. Warren's brain. Every scene in which they appear is a vital one, 

every one from which they are absent is lifeless. Naturally I cut out the dead incidentals 
and found to my gratification that the story ran all the smoother for it.’’ 


The result has been to make the tale more Dicksonian than ever, a fact greatly aided 
by the illustrations, some sixty-five in number, uniquely drawn by Will Crawford. 


Two Little Savages. By Ernest Thompson Seton. Illustrated. 552 pp. Indexed, 
8vo. $1.75; by mail, $1.91. 
See review, page 484. 

Work. By Hugh Black. 246pp. 1I2mo. $1.35; by mall, $1.50. 
See review, page 391. 


Works of John S. Sargent, The. With an introduction by Mrs. Meynell. This 
volume offers, for the first time, an adequate collection of the paintings of Mr. Sargent, 
particularly of his portraits, of which there are fifty-four. The plates run as large as seven 
by ten inches in size, offeri»g a sufficient area for the rendering of much of the technical 
as well as the general artistic excellence of the originals. The selection includes many 
pieces of portraiture celebrated in this country as well as in England, copies of which have 
been beyond the reach, heretofore, of the general public. The list includes, among others, 
Mrs. Meynell (frontispiece), Carmencita, Ellen Terry as Lady Macbeth, Coventry Patmore, 
Lady Hamilton, Mrs. Cornwallis-West, Mrs. Carl Meyer and children, Alfred Wertheimer, 
Miss Daisy Leiter, Mrs. Joseph Chamberlain, the Duke of Portland, Mrs. Graham Robert: 
son, Joseph Jefferson, Madame Duse, Henry Marquand, Mrs. Marquand, Paul Helleu and 
Theodore Roosevelt. $30.00. 
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Easy Guide to the Constellations, An. By 
James Gall. A new edition, thoroughly re- 
vised. Plates have been added so as to 
include all the constellations of the Zodiac, 
and render the book complete for Southern 
Europe and the United States of America. 
Illustrated. 74 pp. 18mo. 


Twentieth Century Atlas of Popular As- 
tronomy, The. By Thomas Heath, B. A. 
The discovery of the spectroscope and the 
application of photography to astronomical 
research have immensely increased the op- 
portunities both to push knowledge further 
and to enlist popular interest in this sci- 
ence. In books on astronomy the illustra- 
tions may be said to be fully equal in 
importance with the text, and in this case 
they are all that photography, careful repro- 
duction and fine paper can make them. The 
author is assistant astronomer at the Royal 
Observatory of Edinburgh. Quarto. 


se 
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the Great 
Drama. By Walter 
trated. 16mo. 

See Guide to Christmas Shopper. 


Masters of the 
Rowlands. _I[ilus- 


Among 


Benjamin Disraeli. By Wilfrid Mey- 
nell, Illustrated. 520 pp. 8vo. 
review, page 444. 


Bret Harte. By Henry W. Boynton. 
This is the first volume of a series to pro- 
vide brief but comprehensive sketches, bio- 
Staphical and critical of living writers and 


of those who, though dead, may still prop-. 


etly be regarded as belonging to our time. 
Miropean as well as American writers are 
included. William Aspenwall Bradley is the 
tditor. The author thinks “Bret Hartes did 
not grow. He was not a consummate artist, 

}was not a commanding personality. One 
thing he did admirably and the world is not 
im danger of forgetting him.” With por- 
Wait, 117 pp. 16mo.—Publishers’ Weekly. 


Charles James Fox. By J. L. Le B. 
Hammond. This is a political study of 
Fox and of the situation and problems of 
his day. It examines his part in the great 
transformation in English parties, and much 
attention is devoted to his attitude on the 
social and international questions which 
came up for settlement during his career 
to his long. struggle with the king, to his 
views on parliamentary reform, religious 
toleration, and Pitt’s régime of coercion, to 
the Irish problem of that time, and par- 
ticularly to the influence of Fox on the 
modern development of nationalism and 
democracy. 370 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


Dainty Dames of Society. By W. Will- 
iam Dixon. “Some,” says the author in his- 
foreword to these four elegantly dressed, 
printed and illustrated little volumes, “of the 
women whose careers will be sketched, 
were not beautiful, some were not good, 
some were not clever,—but it is claimed for 
all that they were in some way charming.” 
The society whose brightest ornaments are 
thus celebrated is that of England during 
the brilliant period of the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries, and among the 
fair subjects are such women as Lady 
Blessington, the Horneck sisters,—Gold- 
smith’s “Little Comedy” and “The Jessamy 
Bride,”—Lady Holland, the Kembles, the 
Duchess of Queensberry, and Burns’s 
“Clarinda” and other Edinburgh belles. The 
text is sparkling and full of anecdote, the 
engraved portraits are exquisite, and a novel 
departure is the ornamentation of the usual- 
ly blank and cheerless fly-leaf with an ar- 
tistic feature. 4 vols. 32mo. 


Donatello. By Lord Balcarres. An en- 
deavor to supply the first critical work pub- 
lished in English on the art of Donatello 
in relation to that of his contemporaries and 
successors. The abundant half-tone repro- 
ductions: of the sculptor’s work are ad- 
mirably executed. 211 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Erasmus. By Ernest T. H. Capey. This 
is a conveniently arranged biography of 
Erasmus, written particularly for the gen- 
eral reader and with a view to presenting 
in easily accessible and readable form that 
for which we have usually to go to large, 
technical, dryly, scholarly volumes. Notes 
have been omitted from the present book 
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so that one may, as the author says in the 
preface, read “right on.” Illustrated. 226 
pp. Indexed. 18mo. 


Famous Actors and Actresses and 
Their Homes. By Gustav Kobbe. [Illus- 
trated. 359 pp. 8vo. 
See review, page 402. 
; UPR VO ERY | 

Footprints of Former Men in Far Corn- 
wall. By R. S. Hawker. Edited with in- 
troduction by C. E. Byles. In the present 
edition Hawker’s original and picturesque 
title to the first one (of 1870) is reverted 
to. Mr. R. Pearse Chope furnishes an ap- 
pendix and notes. Illustrated. 290 pp. 
I2mo. 


Galileo: His Life and Work. By J. J. 
Fahie. Illustrated. 451 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
See review, page 443. 


Gossip From Paris During the Second 
Empire. Selected and arranged by A. 
R. Miller. The letters from which these 
selections have been made were sent daily 
from Paris during the years 1864 to 1870, 
by Anthony B. North Peat, attache to the 
French Cabinet of the Interior. Most were 
published in the London Morning Star 
(now incorporated with the Daily News), 
but some in other papers. They cover in 
chatty, journalistic style the political and 
social life of Paris during these years. 355 
pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


Henry Ward Beecher. By Lyman Ab- 
bott. With illustrations. 418 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 

See review, page 401. 


John Chambers. By Rev. Wm. Elliot 
Griffis, D. D. John Chambers was one of the 
first among popular preachers of the nine- 
teenth century in Philadelphia, and the 
pastor for fifty years of one congregation. 
His First Independent Church, which in 
1874 united with the Presbyterian body, 
still lives in its mighty offshoots—the 
Chambers-Wylie Memorial Church, the 
Bethany Church and Sunday-school, and 
St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, of Philadel- 
phia, and the Presbyterian Church at Rut- 
ledge, Pa. Dr. Griffis has written of his 
old pastor with warm appreciation of a 
noble personality and a great work. With 
portrait. 159 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo. 


John Greenleaf Whittier. By George 
Rice Carpenter. With portrait. 311 pp. In- 
dexed. 16mo. 

See review, page 399. 


King’s Romance, A. By Frances Ger. 
ard. This book is not all history, but as in 
the case of that very entertaining book, 
“The Romance of Ludwig II., King of Ba- 
varia,” it deals with the private life, in- 
trigues and vicissitudes of an exceedingly 
interesting family. Illustrated. 316 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo. 


Life and Letters of Margaret Judkin 
Preston, The. By Elizabeth Preston 
Allan. Mrs. Preston was one of the most 
prominent of our Southern poets. Her 
journals and letters embodied in this biog- 
raphy of her daughter throw interesting 
side lights on the events and characters 
preceding and during the Civil War. With 
portrait. 378 pp. I2mo. 


Life and Times of Thomas Jefferson, 
The. By Thomas E. Watson, author of 
“Napoleon,” etc. Illustrated. 524 pp. In- 
dexed. I2mo. 


See review, page 403. 


Life of Benvenuto Cellini, The. Writ- 
ten by himself. Translated out of the Ital- 
ian, with an introduction, by Anne Mac- 
donald. Two vols. Illustrated. 12mo. 


Life of General Philip Schuyler. By 
Bayard Tuckerman. Illustrated. 277 pp. 
Indexed. 1I2mo. 


See review, page 400. 


Life of Philander Chase, The. By his 
grand-daughter, Laura Chase Smith. The 
author gives many interesting facts hitherto 
unknown relative to her grandfather, a 
missionary Bishop of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church. In the Bishop’s own “Remin- 
iscences” he etched the strong outlines of 
his life. Mrs. Smith has drawn a more per- 
fect picture, adding the necessary lights and 
shades. The work is of singular interest be- 
cause it describes early New England life 
and the religious bent of the country. We 
are accustomed to view a high dignitary of 
the Church as very much of a fixture, and 
can hardly appreciate to-day a peripatetic 
one. As we read Mrs. Smith’s story of her 
grandfather we can understand how won- 
derful were the activities of the man, and 
how nothing could stop his enthusiasm for 
the propagation of religion. Philander 
Chase was possessed of great will power, 
and was indifferent to the obstacles which 
stood in his way. There are episodes in his 
life which have a tinge of romance. He had 
his enemies, who trumped up false charges 
he exercised humanity and good-hearted- 
ness, stood forth and showed of what fine 
qualities he was possessed. Illustrated. 34! 
pp. 8vo.—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 
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Life of Samuel Johnson, The. By James 
Boswell. Issued in connection with the 
Canton Series of illustrated reprints of fa- 
mous classics. The volumes are beautifully 
bound in dark-red leather, and are printed 
in large, clear type on paper a trifle too 
transparent. The title page is an exact 
copy of that of the first edition, and the 
author’s dedication to Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
and the successive “advertisements” to the 
first six editions, are included. Two vols. 
With frontispieces. 


By S. G. Tal- 
Illustrated. 


Life of Voltaire, The. 
lentyre. Two vols. 8vo. 


See review, page 308. 


Life-Work of George Frederick Watts, 
R. A. The. By Hugh Macmillan. This 
volume on the great English artist does not 
pretend to be a complete history of his life, 
since, for obvious reasons, it is not during 
the lifetime of a great man that the events 
of his career can be dealt with in all sin- 
cerity; nor is it a critical survey of his 
work from an artistic point of view. It 
treats chiefly of the ethical aims of his 
art, the philosophy of his allegories, the 
explanation of his symbolism, which is not 
always very clear. The narrative of the 
artist’s life, the influences of Greek sculpture 
and Italian painting over him, his travels 
in the East, and his relations with his con- 
temporaries, reads as if all the facts had 
been obtained from the most trustworthy 
sources, as also the account of Mr. Watt’s 
efforts to encourage the development of art 
industries among his own people. The story 
of a life so nobly lived and of work so 
conscientiously thought out and executed 
cannot but be instructive and inspiring to 
all. It is only to be regretted that the 
author has not pruned his style of so much 
perfervid “gush,” and has not known meas- 
ure either in the length of his digressions 
or in the quality of his admiration. Illus- 
a 303 pp. Indexed. 12mo.—N, Y. 

ost. 


Love Affairs of Great Musicians, The. 
By Rupert Hughes. Illustrated. Two vols. 
See Guide to Christmas Shopper. 


M. A. 
I2mo. 


By Arthur Hassall, 
187 pp. 


Mazarin. 
Foreign Statesmen Series. 


See review, page 403. 


_ Making of a Journalist, The. By Ju- 
lian Ralph. This is Julian Ralph’s own 
account of his life as an active journalist 
of the first rank. The book is full to the 
brim with stories and adventures, including 
actual incidents which are little less than 
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startling. Mr. Ralph’s experiences as a war 
correspondent supply some of the most in- 
teresting portions of the story. 200 pp. 
I2mo. 


Memoirs of Jacques Casanova De Sein- 
galt. A new edition of Casanova’s Mem- 
oirs is a pleasant reminder of that amazing 
personage, that prince of story-tellers, whose 
adventures swallow up Stendhal, Le Sage’s 
Gil Blas, and the Joseph Balsamo of Du- 
mas pére. These memoirs hold the reader 
with their clever cynicisms, and occasion- 
ally illustrate Casanova’s most reputable 
maxim: “If man is sometimes more cruel 
than the brute, he is also sometimes more 
noble, and finds vengeance in forgiveness.” 
Two volumes. With portraits. 8vo. 


Mother of Washington and Her Times, 
The. By Mrs. Roger A. Pryor. [Illus- 
trated. 367 pp. 8vo. 


See review, page 401. 


Mr. Chamberlain: His Life and Public 
Career. By S. H. Jeyes. 803 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo. 


See review, page 444. 


My Four Religious Teachers. By H. 
Clay Trumbull. Nearly half of this vol- 
ume is occupied with reminiscences of Ho- 
race Bushnell, both fresh and valuable. 
With portraits. 128 pp. 8vo. 


Out of the Past. By the Right Hon. 
Mountstuart E. Grant Duff. The author 
supplements his “Notes from a Diary” by 
these volumes, mainly filled with biograph- 
ical papers, most of which have appeared in 
the Edinburgh Review, the Fortnightly Re- 
view, the Nineteenth Century, and other 
periodicals. He adds several addresses of a 
similar character, one of which on “Epi- 
taphs,” delivered before the Royal Institu- 
tion, is specially interesting; and the same 
may be said of the paper on “Recollections 
of Oxford.” Among the biographical pa- 
pers those on Matthew Arnold, Dean Stan- 
ley, the Empress Frederick, the Duke of 
Argyll, and Cardinal Manning are particu- 
larly noteworthy. Two vols. 12mo.—The 
Critic. 


Portraits of the Sixties. By Justin Mc- 
Carthy. In drawing these pen-pictures of 
the times known as “the Sixties” the author 
has worked entirely from his own abundant 
store of impressions and experiences, with- 
out dependence upon the contemporary rec- 
ords of others. Mr. McCarthy knew all the 
prominent men and women of that time, and 
was familiarly associated with many of 
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them. Dickens, Thackeray, Carlyle, Tenny- 
son, Cardinal Newman, and a long list 
of people of note are pictured as Mr. Mc- 
Carthy himself saw and knew them in daily 
life. To his delineations of men and man- 
ners he brings the gifts of rich experi- 
ence, acute powers of observation, a genial 
sympathetic spirit, and a polished and agree- 
able style. Illustrated. 340 pp. 8vo. 


Recollections: Personal and Literary. 
By Richard Henry Stoddard. Edited by 
Ripley Hitchcock. With an introduction 
by Edmund C. Stedman. These recollec- 
tions are chiefly a record of friendship. The 
venerable poet in his last days was loath 
to talk about himself and eager to com- 
memorate his friends. But it is evident 
that he was from the first sought after 
rather than seeking. Among these friends 
were writers as antebellum as Halleck; 
Bayard Taylor was Stoddard’s intimate and 
house mate, Willis his mentor. Thackeray 
was his adoration. With Hawthorne, Low- 
ell, Longfellow and Whittier he was on 
friendly, with Poe on prickly, terms. Illus- 
og 332 pp. Indexed. 12mo.—N. Y. 

ost. 


Rembrandt. By Emile Michel. Edited 
by Frederick Wedmore. Quarto. 
See Guide to Christmas Shopper. 


Reminiscences, Musical and Other. By 
Fannie Reed, Liszt, Paul Deschanel, Ed- 
ward VII., Benjamin-Constant, Munkaczy, 
Coquelin, Massenet, Paderewski, are among 
the personalities who move through the 
pages of these memoirs. The author, a well- 
known singer, has an agreeable literary 
style and says the agreeable things about 
people which are too often too far to seek 
in books of reminiscences. Good half-tone 
portraits enhance the interest of the work. 
158 pp. I2mo. 


Reminiscences of an Astronomer, The. 
By Simon Newcomb. The earlier chapters 
of Prof. Newcomb’s book are so much of 
an autobiography that he has shrunk, he 
tells us, from allowing them to appear dur- 
ing his lifetime. His friends have over- 
come his repugnance, and herewith they 
have our cordial thanks. Without these 
chapters the value of the book for the gen- 
eral reader would be much less than it is 
now. Not a dull chapter would be found, 
and not a dull, if here and there a trivial. 
page. It is particularly ungracious to neg- 
lect the chapter on “The Author’s Scien- 
tific Work.” But this is so compact in its 
expression that it could not be condensed 
without being converted into a mere sum- 
mary. Very interesting, indeed, is the 
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chapter on the Transits of Venus, one of 
which Prof. Newcomb observed from the 
Cape of Good Hope. With portrait. 42, 
pp. Indexed. 8vo.—N. Y. Times Saturday 
Review. 


Reminiscences of the Civil War. By 
General John B. Gordon. This is one of the 
most interesting of autobiographies of the 
period of the Civil War, and it is at the 
same time one of the most fascinating his- 
tories of the period. Nothing else might 
have been expected from the brilliant au- 
thor who had such unexampled facilities 
of obtaining information. Yet our author is 
as modest as he is well-informed, and he 
makes no pretensions in this work to give 
anything that approaches a comprehensive 
history of the period. He claims for 
“Reminiscences” a place in contemporary 
historical literature as the recollections of 
an actor in the great tragedy and in his 
book he tells of what came under his per- 
sonal observation or was at the time of the 
struggle brought to his notice. In all this 
our author shows sound judgment. Abund- 
ant as is his information upon the subject 
of which he writes he could not within the 
space occupied by his present contribution 
to historical knowledge give anything ap- 
proaching a complete chronicle of the war. 
With portraits. 474 pp. Indexed. 8vo— 
Baltimore Sun. 


Sailor King, William the Fourth, His 
Court and His Subjects, The. By Fitz 
gerald Molloy. These volumes cover a 
period of unusual interest and of which 
comparatively little is known, since it is 
too recent for history and too remote for 
personal recollection. Entertaining pictures 
are given, not alone of the Court and its 
courtiers, but of the numerous men and 
women whose genius, wit or eccentricity 
made them remarkable. Many of the per- 
sonages, mentioned are the ancestors of 
those who to-day occupy prominent. posi- 
tions, besides a disinguished company, such 
as Thackeray, Tennyson, Browning, Lady 
Byron, Disraeli, Harriet Martineau, Fanny 
Kemble and Macready. Illustrated. Two 
vols. 8vo. 


Sir Walter Raleigh. By I. A. Taylor. 
In this short biography the purpose 1s 
to offer, to those lacking leisure or inclina- 
tion for the study of the long and exhaust- 
ive biographies which exist, a sketch of a 
brilliant historical figure, “supremely for- 
tunate in belonging in an eminent degree to 
his age.” Illustrated. 214 pp. Indexed. 
18mo. 


Spencer Kellogg Brown, His Life in 
Kansas and His Death as a Spy. As dis 
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closed in his dairy. Edited by George Gard- 
ner Smith. This book tells the story of the 
brief life and ignominious death of Spencer 
Kellogg Brown, who after living for thir- 
teen months a prisoner was hung as a spy 
in 1863. The most valuable part of the 
book is the journal of Spencer Brown. 
which tells in frank style the story of a 
boy who wrote in cipher for himself alone. 
It is marked by a wonderful calmness and 
moderation under the most trying circum- 
stances, and exhibits a strong personality 
unconscious of its own greatness. The 
journal deals with stirring times and is of 
intense interest, remarkable for its lack of 
bitterness and partisanship. 380 pp. I2mo. 


Stevensonia. Edited by J. A. Hammer- 
ton. This is chiefly a compilation of the 
poetical tributes, personal reminiscences and 
critical estimates that followed Stevenson’s 
death. All this matter, were it more com- 
plete and discriminating, might be very 
valuable to a future biographer. Possibly it 
will be acceptable to Stevensonians. To 
others it will seem a somewhat misguided 
labor of love. 350 pp. Indexed. 8vo.—N. 
Y. Post. 


Thirty Years of Musical Life in London. 
By Hermann Klein. Hermann Klein for 
thirty years was one of London’s leading 
critics. His book gives hitherto unrecorded 
scenes and events in the lives of all the 
famous musical personages he knew so well 
together with interesting studies of tem- 
perament and character. He also tells of 
the inception, growth and development ot 
opera in England. Over one hundred illus- 
trations, many full-page reproductions from 
Mr. Klein’s own collection embellish the 
Volume with likelinesses of almost every 
singer, player, composer, conductor and 
manager of any note for the last half cen- 
tury. 483 pp. Indexed. 12mo.—Publishers’ 
Weekly. 


Unselfishness of God and How | Discov- 
ered It, The. By H. W.S. (Mrs. Pearsall 
Smith). This is an unaffected history of 
the secret life, opening to view the true 
throbbing of one human heart. Doubtless 
it is this frankness that has made “The 
Christian’s Secret of a Happy Life” helpful 
to so wide a circle. Mrs. Smith records 
experiences and thoughts common to all 
who walk in the Christian path, and there- 
fore such hearts respond to her touch. 312 
pp. 8vo. 


William Ellery Channing. By Paul Re- 
vere Frothingham. The keynote of this 
0K is to be found in the words of Chan- 
ting’ just before his death: “I have re- 
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ceived many messages from the Spirit.” 
While the author narrates the main inci- 
dents in Channing’s career, he dwells es- 
pecially on the evidences of some of these 
messages, and on their influence among those 
to whom the great preacher delivered them. 
This of course involves a consideration 
of Channing’s great services in behalf of 
human freedom, social reform, education 
and universal peace, as well as his more 
distinctly religious work. With frontispiece. 
52 pp. 16mo. 


By 
I2mo. 


William Makepeace Thackeray. 
Charles Whibley. 253 pp. Indexed. 


See review, page 443. 


Woman’s Work in Music. By Arthur 
Elson. This volume deals with the direct 
and indirect influence of Woman in the 
art of Music. The mothers and wives of 
great composers, the romances of musicak 
history, the musical compositions influenced 
by women, the women composers of the 
leading countries of the world, and the 
future of Woman in Music, are but a few 
of the points which are discussed by the 
author, whose previous works in this series 
are too well known to need mention. II- 
lustrated. 


Young Pretender, The. By Charles San- 
ford Terry. For the material for his ac- 
count of. the chequered life of “Bonnie 
Prince Charlie” the author has drawn partly 
on the recently published “Stuart Papers,” 
the Egerton letters of James II, and, in 
chapters III. and V., his own book, “The 
Rising of 1745.” He writes entertainingly, 
without bias and with sympathy for the 
time-spirit, of that strangely mixed char- 
acter who so long swayed hero-worship- 
pers. The book is indexed. Illustrated. 222 
pp. 18mo. 
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Book of Herbs, The. By Lady Rosa- 
lind Northcote. Lady Northcote has col- 
lected a vary large amount of information 
about herbs, ancient and modern; herbs 
used in decorations, in heraldry, in perfumery 
and in the kitchen. She has alluring recipes. 
for pot-pourri. A good many chapters 
might have been better arranged and there 
is over-much fact and quotation; it is hard 
to say which is the worse of the two when 
they are overdone. Gerarde and Culpepper. 
too, are getting overdone surely: nearly 
everybody quotes from them. But there 
are passages in this little book we would 
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rather not miss; such as the author’s final 
reflections on the idyls of the forest that 
are still being acted; this is choice and 
something to be pondered over. Illustrated. 
212 pp. Indexed. 12mo.—London Saturday 
Review. 


se 
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Adventures of Dorothy, The. By Joce- 
lyn Lewis. Illustrated. 189 pp. 1I2mo. 


See review, page 480. 


Alexander in the Ark. By Francis R. 
Burrow. A comical book of boys’ adven- 
tures in a new wonderland. The drawings 
by Edith Hope are particularly amusing. 
199 pp. I2mo. 


At the Fall of Montreal. By Edward 
Stratemeyer. Primarily, the book relates 
the adventures of Dave Morris and his 
cousin Henry during the two last cam- 
paigns against the French for the posses- 
sion of Canada and the territory below the 
great lakes. The scaling of the heights of 
Quebec under General Wolfe, and _ the 
memorable battle on the Plains of Abraham, 
are given in detail, and then follow the 
defence of the city, the attack and defeat 
of the French forces, and the gathering of 
the English army around Montreal, leading 
up to the fall of that city and the termina- 
tion of the war. There are many stirring 
scenes of battle, but the tale is not all of 
war. Illustrated. 312 pp. I2mo. 


Aunt Jimmy’s Will. By Mabel Osgood 
Wright. Bird O’More is left an orphan 
by the death of her father, a painter who 
has spent the last years of his life amid 
country scenes. His half-brother takes the 
child to New York City, where she is ob- 
liged to live among uncongenial people 
Aunt Jimmy’s will and a mysterious pewter 
teapot finally settle matters for Bird, who 
gets back to her friends in the country and 
later gets an opportunity to cultivate her 
skill for drawing. During her stay in the 
city she makes life happy for an interesting 
little cripple. Illustrated. 272 pp. 12mo.— 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


Aunt ’Liza’s Hero and Other Stories. 
By Annie Fellows Johnston. Half a dozen 
pleasantly told, human-hearted little stories, 
calculated to inspire young people to think 
of others and make the best of themselves. 
Illustrated. 129 pp: 16mo. 
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Beatrice Book, The. By Ralph Harold 
Bretherton. This book reflects the love and 
anxiety of a too fond mother for her two 
children. “Beatrice,” the mother, confides 
to her husband her various emotions—some- 
times receiving sympathy from him, some- 
times reproof. 352 pp. I2mo. 


Big Animal Picture Book, The. In this 
juvenile the favorite domestic animals are 
pictured in heroic size, and great care has 
been taken in the printing and coloring to 
have these representations absolutely true to 
nature. Each picture has descriptive mat- 
ter of the animal’s habits, with original 
illustrations on the opposite page. 


Big Jack. By Gabrielle E. Jackson. 
These “true stories of horses” have previ- 
ously appeared in St. Nicholas, Our Animal 
Friends, the New York Herald and else- 
where. They are written with the object 
of interesting children in the dumb crea- 
tures whose dole of thoughtless cruelty 
has in our times become greatly lessened 
through the influence of just such literature. 
With frontispiece. 181 pp. 16mo. 


Billy Whiskers’ Kids. By Frances 
Trego Montgomery. The “Billy Whisker” 
books make delightful reading for the lit- 
tle folks. The present, a sequel to “Billy 
Whiskers,” has all the old charm and fas- 
cinating allurements of a purely imagina- 
tive and amusing tale. Illustrated. 134 pp. 
Quarto. 


Book of Gnomes, The. Written by Fred 
E. Weatherly. This is a fairy play of the 
sort to attract all the little ones. Its illus- 
trations are many and beautiful, the whole 
being a superior child’s book. Illustrated by 
E. Stuart Hardy. Quarto. 


Bunch of Keys, A. By Margaret John- 
son. Illustrated. t2mo. Oblong. 


See review, page 487. 


Chatterbox for 1903. Edited by J. Er- 
skine Clarke, M. A. 8vo. 
See Guide to Christmas Shopper. 


Chester Rand; or, A New Path to For 
tune. By Horatio Alger, Jr. Chester 
Rand was a boy of fifteen, the son of a 
widow, living in a small town among the 
Pennsylvania mountains. When the story 
opens he loses his situation in the village 
store, where he was earning three dollars 
a week. An artist whom he accidentally 
meets, discovers he has a talent for draw- 
ing—this changes his whole life. Illus 
trated. 383 pp. 12mo.—Publishers’ Weekly. 
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New Books and New Editions 


Children of the Arctic. By the Snow 
Baby and Her Mother. Illustrated. 120 pp. 
8vo. 


See review, page 480. 


Circus Day. By George Ade. This book 
sets forth the delights of a circus as they. 
appear to the eyes of a small boy. It be- 
gins with “the night before” and anticipa- 
tion carried the boy through the adventures 
and misadventures of the day and leaves 
him entirely happy, having had lots of fun, 
when the circus leaves town. Illustrated. 
112 pp. 16mo. 


Connecticut Boys in the Western Re- 
serve. By James Braden. Rather a com- 
plicated plot enhances the exciting element 
in this well told story of the adventures of 
two young pioneers, Return Kingdom and 
John Jerome. In search of fortune in the 
newly cleared Western lands of a cen- 
tury ago, they fall among thieves. They 
are led to search—and ultimately find— a 
hidden treasure, which has already cost 
more than one man both his soul and his 
body. Illustrated. 440 pp. I2mo. 


Cross Purposes; or, The Deanes of 
Dean’s Croft. By Emma Marshall. The 
late Mrs. Emma Marshall, for a genera- 
tion known as a prolific writer of uncom- 
monly interesting Sunday-school novels 
mostly historical in their character, com- 
menced this story as a serial for a church 
periodical Her death occurred when but 
ten of the thirty chapters were written. Her 
daughter, Miss Beatrice Marshall, took up 
the pen to finish the books, but was herself 
interrupted by illness, and Miss Evelyn 
Everett Green wrote the remaining chap- 
ters. The scene is laid in England in the 
year 1805 and after. Illustrated. 366 pp. 
I2mo. 


Crimson Fairy Book, The. Edited by 
Andrew Lang. Illustrated. 12mo. 


See review, page 484. 


Curious Book of Birds, The. By Abbie 
Farwell Brown. The birds that it deals 
with are described in a vein of fancy, like 
Kipling’s Creatures of the Jungle Book. 

fy are more like fairy birds than those 
of the familiar bird-book variety; in fact, 
such birds as children conjure up for them- 
selves—birds that think and talk like peo- 
fle The basis of the book is to be found 
in old stories and legends, from ancient 
sources, mostly European, but some of Ori- 
ental and African origin, and others from 
the American Indian folk-lore. Illustrated. 

I9I pp. 1I2mo. 
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Daddy Joe’s Fiddle. By Faith Bickford. 
Chee is a little orphan of half-Indian par- 
entage, with strange and simple religious 
impressions. Her strict New England re- 
latives do not understand her, and are 
freely rather than respectfully criticized by 
the unhappy litle niece, in the sort of baby- 
talk which is written by grown-ups who 
have forgotten. How she gains friends 
unally in the minister and Cousin Gertrude 
and eventually becomes a great violinist, 
makes the story. Illustrated. 104 pp. 12mo. 


Daniel Webster for Young Americans. 
With an introduction by Charles F. Rich- 
ardson. This volume puts before the school 
and college student the best of Daniel Web- 
ster, America’s greatest statesman, orator 
and lawyer. Among the important speeches 
drawn upon for the volume are “The First 
Settlement of New England ;” “The Bunker 
Hill Monument;” “Completion of the 
Bunker Hill Monument;” “Discourse on 
Adams and Jefferson;” “The Reply to 
Hayne;” “The Murder of Captain Joseph 
White ;” “The Constitution not a Compact 
between Sovereign States ;” “The Character 
of Washington;” “The Presidential Pro- 
test;” “The Constitution and the Union;” 
“The Addition to the Capitol ;” “The Land- 
ing at Plymouth,” etc. Illustrated. 351 pp. 
I2mo. 


Daughter of the Rich, A. By M. E. 
Waller. Illustrated. 349 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 486. 


Dickon Bend the Bow. By Everett Mc- 
Neil. The titles of these clever stories— 
“The Disappearance of Prince Yulyth,” 
“Lady Lee,” “A Doll Quarrel,” “The Lit- 
tle Man With the Sharp Spear,” “The 
Place Where Man Lives,” “The Giant’s 
Pillow,”. are samples—will whet the juve- 
nile appetite and the tales themselves will 
not disappoint. They are pretty, romantic, 
just the right length, and illustrated with 
just right pictures. 8vo. 

Dickydidoes. By Will Kidd. For very 
little children. Tom and Nonie both have 
misunderstandings with their respective 
“Mummy Girls” and nurses, and, wander- 
ing forth in disconsolate mood with the 
dog Gyp, travel by means of catching on to 
the rainbow’s tail to Dickydidoes Land. 
Here they so misbehave that they are sen- 
tenced by order of the magistrate to be 
taken away and have their necks washed, 
from which they are saved by—but that is 
telling. Illustrated. Quarto. 


Door in the Book, The. By Charles 
Barnard. The little heroine parallels in a 
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measure the experience of Alice of Wonder- 
land fame, except that she steps through a 
door in a Bible into Bibleland where she 
meets and converses with many of the chil- 
dren of the Bible. Illustrated. 197 pp. 
12mo.—Publishers’ Weekly. 


Enchanted Island of Yew, The. By L. 
Frank Baum. 1I2mo. 


See review, page 487. 


Entering Into His Own. By Hope Dar- 
ing. Illustrated. 279 pp. I2mo. 
See Guide to Christmas Shopper. 


Eric; or, Little by Little. By Frederic 
W. Farrar. Thirty-six editions—this the 
latest—of this well-known boys’ book since 
its first publication in 1858 sufficiently tes- 
tify to its popularity. It is improbable that 
it has ever been presented in a more charm- 
ing dress than in the present volume. With 
frontispiece. 393 pp. 32mo. 


Five Little Peppers at School. By Mar- 
garet Sidney. Illustrated. 


See review, page 485. 


Flip’s “Islands of Providence.” By 
Annie Fellows Johnston. In this book the 
author of “The Little Colonel” and her girl 
friends and companions shows that she is 
equally at home in telling a tale in which 
the leading character is a boy, and in de- 
scribing his troubles and triumphs in a way 
that will enhance her reputation as a sym- 
pathetic writers of stories for children. 
Illustrated. 180 pp. 16mo. 


Following the Ball. By Albertus T. 
Dudley. The scene of this tale will readily 
be recognized as at Exeter, with which the 
author, a Harvard graduate well known 
as a football player and coach, and now a 
scholarly educator, is familiar. Of course, 
football is an important feature, and the 
development of the hero from a green 
‘player to an expert is of the keenest in- 
terest. The portion devoted to training in 
‘kicking was prepared under the direction 
-of one of Harvard’s greatest players, and 
the account of the final game will thrill 
-any one who ever felt the inspiration of 
football. Illustrated. 316 pp. I2mo. 


Foolish Fox, The. Edited by S. H. Har- 
ner. A various and well-chosen collection 
-of such stories as appear in English chil- 
dren’s magazines, which are usually the 
best. The illustrations are of widely dif- 
fering merit, some of the highest degree 
of art, some—not. 8vo. 








Funny Land Boys, The. 
Briné. 64 pp. iI2mo. 


See review, page 488. 


By Mary D. 


Gay Charmer, A. By L. T. Meade. A 
clever story by one of the best known writ- 
ers for young people. Sharley Kendal, the 
charmer, a stranger in her uncle’s family, is 
wronged and misunderstood through envy. 
There are pathetic passages in her life be- 
fore all is made right and her once spite- 
ful cousin Julia becomes her dearest friend. 
Illustrated. 391 pp. I2mo. 


Gee-Boy. By Cyrus L. Hooper. His 
reader is shown in the course of a delight- 
ful narrative the magical process of evolu- 
tion of the infant mind, with its strange im- 
aginings and the visions which furnish it 
with such entertaining mystery. 270 pp. 
16mo. 


George Washington Jones. By Ruth 
McEnery Stuart. One would be hard 
pressed to name a story of its own genre 
more delightful than Ruth McEnery Stu- 
art’s daintily told narrative of the fortunes 
that befell George. A very attractive book 
typographically, her tale is written in a deli- 
cately artistic style which is singularly ap- 
propriate to the deft mingling of humor and 
pathos. A fanciful little darkey, poor and 
parentless, secretly dreams of gaining a 
beautiful young mistress, a “fairy lady that 
plays upon the harp,” by the simple process 
of offering himself as a Christmas gift to 
her. But when George finds a resting-place 
for his weary little legs incastd in peculiar 
garments it is not with a fairy harp-player, 
but in the humble cabin of a “fat brown 
woman wearing a purple calico dress,” 
Aunt Sarah, whose portrait is sketched in 
masterly style. Mrs. Stuart is seen at her 
best in this story. Illustrated. 147 pp. 
16mo. 


Girl Who Kept Up, The. By Mary Mc- 
Crae Cutler. A story of achievement. The 
end of a high school course divides the 
paths of two who, as boy and girl, have had 
a close friendship from childhood, as well 
as keen rivalry in school leadership, often 
to the advantage of the girl. Now the youth 
is to go to college, while the girl, whose 
family are in humbler circumstances, must 
remain at home and help. How she deter- 
mines to and does keep up with her friend 
in securing an education, and the surprise 
which she causes later, having succeede 
beyond expectation, form the story. Illus- 
trated. 301 pp. I2mo. 


Godfrey Martin, Schoolboy. By Charles 
Turley. This is an English school story. 
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The pictures show the distinctly English 
atmosphere, masters in gowns, long benches 
and desks, and some of the many tricks 
played. The last of these shows three hand 
organ men and their instruments of torture 
playing at the school before the windows of 
a nervous French master, the men hired 
to perform by one of the boys with a gener- 
ous allowance, who sits roaring with delight 
watching them. New edition. Illustrated. 


338 pp. 12mo.—N. Y. Times Saturday Re- 
view. 


Goldenrod Fairy Book, The. Selected 
and translated by Esther Singleton. 


See review, page 485. 


Golliwogg’s Circus, The. Pictured by 
Florence K. Upton. Verses by Bertha Up- 
ton. 46 pp. I2mo. Oblong. 

See Guide to Christmas Shopper. 


Great Scoop, The. By Mollie Elliot 
Seawell. This is the tale of a boy who went 
into a newspaper as an office boy and devel- 
oped into a reporter. The great scoop was 
connected with the defalcation in a. bank 
which the office boy accidentally discovered. 
If there were not on actual record more 
striking scoops than this it might be sup- 
posed by the ordinary reader that such 
things happen only in novels. Illustrated. 
144 pp. 16mo.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Half-a-Dozen Housekeepers. By Kate 
Douglas Wiggins. They are six jolly girls 
who are doubtless remembered by many of 
those who in years past first grew to know 
and to love Mrs. Wiggins. The story has 
been revised to meet the requirements for 
book form and a number of new incidents 
have been added. Mr. Mills Thompson has 
drawn some appropriate and pretty illustra- 
tions which appear in color. It should 
Prove an acceptable Christmas gift to the 
growing girl. 192 pp. 16mo. 


Helen Grant’s Schooldays. By Amanda 
M. Douglas. This story of the building of 
Helen Grant’s life by a benefactress who 
femoves her from uncongenial surroundings 
and has her wisely trained for a broader 
life is in every way wholesome and attrac- 
tive. The people are real, the account of 
boarding school life thoroughly natural, and 
the whole atmosphere of the book clean and 
Wholesome. Illustrated. 391 pp. I2mo. 


Her Father’s Family. By Adelaide L. 
Rouse. The sermon in the story of Isabel 
Knight’s relations with her father’s second 
family is made unobtrusive, and the story 
8 well told. When awakened from her 
pride and selfishness toward them, she finds 
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her eldest step-sister, Doris, at first as bit- 
ter and unresentful as she herself had erst- 
while been. The conquest of Doris is even 
harder than the conquest of herself, and 
the interest is enlisted in seeing how this 
is achieved. Illustrated. 266 pp. I2mo. 


Hunting of the Snark, The. By Lewis 
Carroll. Peter Newell Edition. Illustrated. 
8vo. 

See Guide to the Christmas Shopper. 


In Childhood Land. 
Illustrated. Quarto. 


See review, page 487. 


By Margaret Page. 


In the Camp of the Creeks. By Louis 
Pendleton. A well-written Indian story for 
boys, full of capture and re-capture, escape 
and re-escape, and centring around the bat- 
tle of Chickasawhatchee, the hardest fought 
of the war of 1836 with the Creek In- 
dians. Illustrated. 328 pp. 1I2mo. 


In the Days of Queen Victoria. By Eva 
M. Tappan. The author tells the entire 
life of Queen Victoria and the events of 
her remarkable reign in lively narrative 
that makes the scenes real for the young 
reader. The illustrations are reproductions 
of the very best portraits and paintings. 
354 pp. I2mo. 


Jane and John. By Elizabeth Polhemus. 
A book for children of from nine to four- 
teen, relating the experiences of Jane and 
John, with their dolls, “Polly Wog” and 
“Peter Post,” and their friends. Jane and 
John hunt beetles and butterflies, and spend 
a summer at the seashore, and become ac- 
quainted with all the various forms of sea- 
life. Illustrated. Quarto. 


Jewel Story Book, The. By Florence 
A. Evans. To Dorothy, a lonely little girl, 
an Invisible Sprite makes the Pearl, the 
Cat’s-Eye, the Emerald, the Turquoise, and 
the other jewels in her mother’s box tell 
their various stories. They are sprightly 
and original, and will please children, Il- 
lustrated. 102 pp. I2mo. 


Jil’s Red Bag. By Amy Le Feuvre. 
Illustrated. 220 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 484. 


Joe’s Boys and How They Turned Out. 
By Louisa M. Alcott. 12mo. 
See Guide to Christmas Shopper. 


Johnnie. By E. O’Loughlin. This “mem- 
ory from boyhood,” carrying its hero to the 
edge of manhood, first appeared in 1808. 
Illustrated. 212 pp. I2mo. 
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Laurel Leaves for Little Folk. Edited 


by Mary E. Phillips. 8vo. 
See Guide to Christmas Shopper. 


Lieutenant Under Washington, A.: By 
Everett T. Tomlinson. The young lieuten- 
ant and his faithful attendant, the old trap- 
per, have many adventures of many kinds. 
due not only to the natural risks of war, but 
also to the plots of a treacherous scamp 
whom they arrested one night with a stolen 
pig on his back. The sense of mystery is 
so well maintained that the reader’s interest 
is kept keenly alive throughout, till the story 
ends in Washington’s camp at Valley Forge. 
Illustrated. 383 pp. I2mo. 


Little Betty Blew. By Annie M. Barnes. 
Although Betty is but a small maid, she 
is so wise and true that she charms all, 
and there are a number of characters who 
will interest boys as well as girls, and old 
as well as young. Illustrated. 29 pp. 
I2mo. 


Little Brother to the Bear and Other 
Animal Studies. By William J. Long. 
This book consists of a number of sketches 
reproduced from the author’s own note- 
books. It contains observations covering 
a period of some thirty years. Some of the 
chapters represent the characteristics of 
scores of animals and birds of the same 
species, while others show the acute intelli- 
gence of certain individual animals that 
Nature seems to have lifted beyond the 
level of their fellows. Illustrated. 276 pp. 
I2mo. 


Little Christmas Shoe, The. By Jane 
S. Woodruff. Illustrated. 16mo. 
See Guide to Christmas Shopper. 


Little Colonel at Boarding School, The. 
By Annie Fellows Johnston. Another of 
the “Little Colonel” books. This time, that 
little maiden appears as the central figure 
at a girls’ boarding school, where she wins 
the heart of her fellow pupils, as well as 
those of her young readers. Illustrated 
306 pp. I2mo. 


Little Comrade. By Gabrielle E. Jack- 
son. The sub-title, “Animal Stories,” is not 
graphic here. Seton Thompson, Kipling 
and London have taught even children to 
look under that name for tales distilling 
knowledge of animal psychology or at least 
external life, stories of which the animal 
is the hero. These four sketches, in which 
the pet cat or dog for which they are named 
merely figures, disappearing from the nar- 
rative for whole pages together, are not 
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even stories for children—they are about 
children, and the last one, “Madge Hard- 
ing’s Curmudge,” full of the anti-aunt 
propaganda, should by all means be kept 
from the hands of morbid-minded children 
left in care of those often much-enduring 
relatives. 192 pp. 16mo. 


Littledom Castle and Other Tales. By 
Mrs. M. H. Spielmann. With a preface by 
M. H. Spielmann. This is a book of bright, 
interesting fairy-tales, made more attrac- 
tive still by bright colored pictures drawn 
and painted by some of our best illustra- 
tors. Illustrated by Kate Greenaway and 
others. 377 pp. I2mo. 


Little Florida Lady, A. By Dorothy 
C. Paine. Illustrated. 277 pp. 12mo. 


Little Lady Marjorie. By Frances Mar- 
garet Fox. The little Lady Marjorie was 
brought to old Mackinaw by some boatmen, 
during a terrible storm. The men left her 
with the son of a lighthouse keeper. In- 
cidents of Marjorie’s childhood are de- 
scribed, and Marjorie’s identity is finally re- 
vealed. Illustrated. 286 pp. iI2mo. 


Little Owls at Red Gates, The. By Ella 
Farmer Pratt. This is a companion volume 
to “Jimmy Crow,” and to the earlier books 
in this popular series—‘“*Where Was the Lit- 
tle White Dog?” and “What Did the Black 
Cat Do?” The story is told, as in the 
case of the other books, by means of rebus 
illustrations, drawn with grace and _ skill, 
and forming a charming commentary on 
the text. 12mo. Oblong. 


Little Professor, The. By Ida N. Cash. 
A quaint tale of a quaint little girl. Il 
lustrated. 201 pp. 16mo. 


Little Puritan Bound Girl, A. By Edith 
Robinson. A new volume of the author's 
stories of Puritan days. Illustrated. 8 
pp. 78mo. 


Magic Forest, The. By Stewart. Ed- 
ward White. 146 pp. I2mo. 


Maisie and Her Dog Snip in Fairyland. 
By Bennet Musson. Maisie’s father was 4 
poor woodchopper, and when he could get 
no more work to do Maisie started off, 
with her dog Snip, to seek the fairies and 
ask them to help her father, which she 
knew they would do if she could once find 
them. And she did find them, away up 
in the heart of the mountains, and had 
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New Books and New Editions 


such adventures that no child will be able to 
lay down this story when it is once begun, 
because there are funny animals in it as 
well as fairies, and because the things that 
happen are so ridiculous and so unex- 
pected. Illustrated. 165 pp. Quarto. 


Manor School, The. By Mrs. E. T. 
Meade. The Penvernian Society, a secret 
association of the girls in Miss Peacock’s 
famous and select “strict discipline” school, 
yery nearly demoralizes its membership. 
The story of how it happens is told inter- 
estingly, though at somewhat unnecessary 
length. Illustrated. 337 pp. I2mo. 


Mother Bunny. By Harriet A. Cheever. 
This is a real animal story, where Mother 
Bunny herself does all the talking—and 
talks very interestingly, too—and imparts 
to “Boy,” her imaginary hearer, many 
curious facts about the nature and habits 
of other wild creatures, besides relating her 
own adventures, ways and preferences,— 
among which latter, it need scarcely be 
added, is included freedom. Illustrated. 97 
pp. 12mo. 

Mother Goose Nursery Rhymes. Illus- 
trated. 8vo. 


See review, page 488. 


Mother Nature’s Little Ones. By Fran- 
ces Margaret Fox. Curious little sketches 
describing the early lifetime, or “childhood” 
of the little creatures in the woods and 
fields. Illustrated. 92 pp. 16mo. 


Mr. Sharptooth. By Joe Kerr. The 
story of a wolf who stole the farmer’s 
lambs. Illustrated in colors. Quarto. 


Napoleon Bonaparte. A history for 
boys. By William C. Sprague. This is a 
is a biography of the great general and 
emperor written expressly for boys. The 
young hero-worshipper will devour it eager- 
ly without doubt. Illustrated. 236 pp. 
I2mo. 


New Wizard of Oz, The. By L. Frank 
Baum. We have here a new edition of 
‘The Wizard of Oz” made uniform with 
the reissue of Mr. Baum’s “Magical Mon- 
arch of Mo” and his new story, “The En- 
chanted Island of Yew.” No child who 
loves fairy-tales should be without these 
three “fairy classics.” 259 pp. Quarto. 


Nursery Rhymes. These are old Mother 

se rhymes with pretty-colored illus- 
ttations. Rock-a-bye Baby, Sing a Song 
of Sixpence, and numerous of their cus- 
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tomary companions, are included. Little 
Books for Little People. Illustrated by E. 
Stuart Hardy. 120 pp. 32mo. 


Nursery Tales. By L. L. Weedon. This 
contains Cinderella, Little Red Riding 
Hood, Jack and the Bean Stalk, The Three 
Bears and Beauty and the Beast, all with 
colored pictures. Little Books for Little 
People. Illustrated by E. Stuart Hardy. 
I20pp. 32mo. 


Old Nursery Rhymes Dug Up at the 
Pyramids. With additional verses. By 
Olive R. Booth. Illustrated. 


See review, page 488. 


One Thousand and One Animal Anec- 
dotes. Edited by Alfred H. Miles. This 
is really designed for supplementary use 
with the author’s former work, “Natural 
History in Anecdote,” but it forms a com- 
plete book of itself. Mr. Miles believes that 
the characteristics of animals, like those of 
persons, can be better comprehended 
through the revelations of little everyday 
incidents. So he has gathered together a 
number of such incidents concerning numer- 
ous different animals, the whole making a 
profitable and interesting study. Illustrated. 
392 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo. 


Outlook Fairybook for Little People, 
The. By Laura Winnington. Illustrated. 
Quarto. 

See Guide to Christmas Shopper. 


Pleasant Street Smiling Valley. By 
Sarah E. Lee. A mother’s stories originally 
told to her* children, and her children’s 
children, now published so other little ones 
may have the enjoyment of hearing about 
“Georgie Bixum,” “Little Howling Peter,” 
“The Coltie that Kicked Up,” “Doctor 
Spanker,” and the many other little peo- 
ple in the several stories. Illustrated. 128 
pp. I2mo. 


By Kate W. Patch. 
Illustrated. 95 pp. 


Prince Yellowtop. 
A pretty fairy tale. 
16mo. 


Raiding With Morgan. By Byron A, 
Dunn. A _ new story in the “Young Ken- 
tuckians Series,” told from the Southern 
standpoint. Illustrated. 334 pp. I2mo. 


Randy and Prue. By Amy Brooks. In 
this book Randy, after enjoying her school 
life in the city, devotedly assumes the care 
of housekeeping in order that her wearied 
mother may regain her health. Illustrated. 
251 pp. I2mo. 
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Robin Hood: His Book. By Eva March 
Tappan. Illustrated. 267 pp. 12mo. 
See Guide to Christmas Shopper. 


Roger and Rose and Other Stories. By 
Katharine Beebe. Divided into child stories, 
bird stories, out-door stories, and “stories 
of our country,” intended for little children 
and occupying but a few pages each. They 
are especially well suited for reading by 
the teacher to the pupils in kindergartens 
and primary classes. The author under- 
stands children. Illustrated. 185 pp. 12mo. 


Sandman: More Farm Stories, The. By 
William J. Hopkins. This is a new volume 
of short stories by Mr. Hopkins, who wrote 
last year “Ihe Sandman—His Farm 
Stories.’ Now we have “The Sandman— 
More Farm Stories.” They consist of 
twenty-one simple short stories, such as 
“The Calf Story,” “The Hatchet Story,” 
“The Fishing Story,” “The Thanksgiving 
Story,” etc. Illustrated. 256 pp. 1I2mo. 


Seventh Daughter, A. By Grace W. 
Curran. One of the best stories for little 
girls that has been published for a long 
time. Illustrated. 139 pp. 16mo. 


Ship of State, The. By Those at the 
Helm. Papers originally published in the 
Youth’s Companion, presenting a mosaic 
picture of our working system of govern- 
ment. The opening paper on “The Presi- 
dency” was written by Mr. Roosevelt long 
before there was any thought or talk of 
his incumbency of that exalted position. 
Among the other contributions are those by 
H. C. Lodge, on “The Life of a Senator,” 
and by the late Thomas B. Reed, on “The 
Life of a Congressman ;” by Justice Brewer, 
on “The Supreme Court;” by Ex-Secre- 
tary Long, on “How Jack Lives,” and “The 
Naval War College;” on “Good Manners 
and Diplomacy,” by Justice Day, and on 
“The American Post Office,” by Ex-Post- 
master General Wilson. Youth’s Compan- 
jon Series. Illustrated. 264 pp. I2mo. 


Six Fairy Plays for Children. By Netta 
Syrett. These plays are short; they are 
manageable; some can be acted indoors, 
and some out if preferred; and she has 
simplified many little difficulties by giving 
brief but useful hints with regard to stage 
management. “The Dream Lady” is, we 
think, the best. 166 pp. 12mo.—London 
Athenaeum. 


Songs of the Trees, The. By Mary Y. 
Robinson. Quarto. 
See review, page 488. 


Book News 


Stories of the Ancient Greeks, By 
Charles D. Shaw. If to the thirty-three 
short stories from the mythology of the 
Greeks the author had not added an equal 
number of “Historical Stories,” accounts 
of the careers of Philip and Alexander, the 
Theban pair, Croesus, etc., and of the Bat- 
tle of Maratho, “The Wooden Walls,” the 
“Three Orders of Architecture,” the work 
“With Chisel and Pencil” and the final con- 
quest by Rome—the “Wonder Book” would 
seem to already occupy this field. As it 
is, a child after reading and most likely 
re-reading many times this book will have 
a distinct and agreeable idea of what 
ancient Greeks felt, thought and were. The 
manner of telling is excellent, though with 
sometimes an over-forcing of the note of 
simplicity, or rather, a mistaken idea that 
the short sentence is always the clear one 
and the best beloved of the child.  Illus- 
stated. 264 pp. Indexed. I2mo. 


Story Book House, The. By Honor 
Walsh. This is a tale of an old Virginia 
household, including stories told around 
the family hearthstone by young and old. 
A score of stories are set in a very clever 
framework, which is in itself one of the best 
stories of the series. Illustrated. 320 pp. 
I2mo. 


Story of Little Tom and Maggie, The. 
From “The Mill on the Floss” of George 
Eliot. The adventures of Tom Tulliver 
and his sister, Maggie, are herein retold 
from “The Mill on the Floss,” presented 
in such form as to be suitable for young 
folks’ reading. Mr. Knowles has done his 
work well and the language of the author 
is preserved in so far as is posible. The 
omissions are only such as pertain to un- 
related matters which would not interest 
young readers. Illustrated. 187 pp. I2mo. 


Story of the Gravelys, The. By Mar- 
shall Saunders. Here we have the haps and 
mishaps, the trials and triumphs of a New 
England family. From the kindly, serene- 
souled grandmother to the buoyant mad-cap, 
Berty, these Graveleys are folk of fibre and 
blood-genuine human beings. Illustrated. 
285 pp. I2mo. 


St. Winifred’s; or, The World of School. 
By Frederic W. Farrar. Not often is 4 
book for boys presented in such elegance of 
binding and typography as this well-known 
story, first published—anonymously—thirty- 
one years ago. With frontispiece. 536 PP. 
32mo. 


Surprising Adventures of the Magical 
Monarch of Mo, The. By L. Frank Baum. 
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This is a popular story by L. Frank Baum, 
of “Wizard of Oz” fame. It was first 
issued in 1900, and now reappears in, bright 
new holiday dress that includes numerous 
gaily-colored pictures. 237 pp. Quarto. 


Surprising Adventures of the Man in 
the Moon, The. By Ray M. Steward. 
The author has grouped some of the best 
known and the mythical heroes of child- 
hood into a merry party organized by the 
Man in the Moon and stirting from his 
dominions under the management of Santa 
Claus, ably seconded by Robinson Crusoe; 
Cinderella and the Prince, Little Red Rid- 
ing Hood, Little Tommy Walker, Jack the 
Giant Killer, Jack Sprat and His Wife, and 
Old Mother Hubbard and Her Dog, with 
some others, are in the party, and others 
scarcely less familiar are encountered in the 
course of the wonderful travels by air and 
sea. Illustrated. 142 pp. Quarto. 


Through an Unknown Isle. By Charles 
P. Chipman. An adventure story with that 
part of its scene which is not laid on the 
boundless deep laid in New Guinea. The 
author endeavors to present a truthful pic- 
ture of conditions in that little known ter- 
ritory, and to permit the exigencies of fic- 
tion to lead him as little distant as pos- 
sible from the realm of pure fact. Illus- 
trated. 360 pp. I2mo. 


Troubadour Tales. By Evaleen Stein. 
Charmingly related, charmingly illustrated 
and charmingly dainty in the externals of a 
book, is this little volume of four stories, 
“The Page of Count Reynaud,” “The Lost 
Rune,” “Count Hugo’s Sword” and “Felix.” 
Illustrated. 165 pp. 12mo. 


Two Boys and a Dog. By Charles P. 
Chipman. Jesse Holloway and Will Chap- 
man are the boys; Watch the dog. Their 
adventures are the familiar ones of the 
shipwreck, the casting away on an island, 
the discovering of treasure, the contesting 
it with pirates and other villains, and the 
final triumphant returning home—all told 
interestingly, and with an air of probability. 
Illustrated. 272 pp. 16mo. 


Two Little Savages. By Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton. Illustrated. 8vo. 
review, page 484. 


Two Young Lumbermen; or, From 
Maine to Oregon For Fortune. By Ed- 
Ward Stratemeyer. This story covers the 
Whole of the great lumber industry of our 
country, the scene shifting from Maine to 
Michigan and the Great Lakes, and then to 
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the Columbia and the Great Northwest. The 
heroes are two sturdy youths who have been 
brought up among the lumbermen of their 
native State, and who strike out in an 
honest endeavor to better their condition 
Illustrated. 326 pp. I2mo. 


Under Twelve Flags. By Annette L. No- 
ble. Stories for young people, with the 
scenes laid in a dozen different countries; 
likable and readable Sunday-school tales, be- 
longing to the higher, though not highest, 
literary grade. With frontispiece. 293 pp 
I2mo. 


Walter Crane’s Picture Book. This il- 
lustrates in large colored pictures of a very 
attractive order such stories as “Cinderella,” 
“Puss in Boots,” “The Sleeping Beauty,” 
etc. The largest portion of space is de- 
voted to the pictures, the reading being con- 
densed into small paragraphs upon each 
page. Quarto. 


With Boone on the Frontier. By Cap- 
tain Ralph Bonehill. Relates the adven- 
tures of two youths who, with their families, 
go westward into what was at that time the 
wilderness of Kentucky, to join the man 
whose history, as the author truly says, “is 
as fascinating as the most exciting novel 
ever written.” Illustrated. 320 pp. I2mo. 
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Battle of Dorking, The. By George 
Chesney. This satire, describing “The Ger- 
man Invasion of England, the Occupation of 
London and the Fall of the British Em- 


pire,” attracted much notice when first pub- 
lished in 1871. The frontispiece to this edi- 
tion represents a view of Dorking. Ariel 
Booklets. Illustrated. 126 pp. 32mo. 


Critical Essays. By Charles Lamb. 
Edited with a preface and notes by William 
MacDonald. .In 12 vols. Vol. III, illus- 
stated. 338 pp. I2mo. 

See Guide to Christmas Shopper. 


Dance of Life, The. By the author of 
“Doctor Syntax.” This issue is founded on 
the edition published by R. Ackermann in 
the year 1817. The illustrations, or “plates,” 
as they were called in that day, are repro- 
duced in colors. 244 pp. 18mo. 


Decameron of Giovanni Boccaccio, The. 
Translated by J. M. Rigg. Two vols. 
See Guide to Christmas Shopper. 
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Ecclesiastical History of the English 
Nation, The. Written by the Venerable 
Bede. Bede wrote on a variety of subjects, but 
the work with which his name will be for- 
ever associated is this “Ecclesiastical His- 
tory,” completed and issued in 731, first 
printed at Strassburg in 1473. Its value 
cannot be overestimated, since it is practi- 
cally the only authority for the history of 
England from the Saxon invasion to the 
year 732, and, in addition, Bede, unlike most 
ancient historians, evidently tried to verify 
his statements. This edition has been care- 
fully revised by L. Cecil Jane, of Oxford, 
from the Giles text of 1840. Dr. Giles, in its 
turn, revised from Stevens’s translation of 
1723. The Temple Classics. With front- 


ispiece. 392 pp. 32mo. 


Essays of Elia, The. Edited with a 
preface by William MacDonald. Illustrated. 
In 12 vols. Vol. I. 318 pp. I2mo. 

See Guide to Chritsmas Shopper. 


Fable for Critics, A. By James Russell 


Lowell. 32mo. 
See Guide to Christmas Shopper. 


High History of the Holy Graal, The. 
Translated from the old French by Sebes- 


. tian Evans, LL.D. 379 pp. I2mo. 


See Guide to the Christmas Shopper. 


House of Life, The. By Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti. I2mo. 
See Guide to Christmas Shopper. 


Last Essays of Elia. By Charles Lamb. 
Edited with a memoir by William’ Mac- 
Donald. In 12 vols. Vol II. Illustrated. 
278 pp. I2mo. 

See Guide to Christmas Shopper. 


Little French Masterpieces. Edited by 
Alexander Jessup. ‘Translated by George 
Buriham Ives. Six vols. 18mo. 

See Guide to Christmas Shopper. 


Miscellaneous Prose. By Charles and 
Mary Lamb. Vol. I. 8vo. 
See Guide to Christmas Shopper. 


Pilgrim’s Progress, The. By John Bun- 
yan. The Puritan Edition. 8vo. 
See Guide to Christmas Shopper. 


Poems and Piays. By Charles and 
Mary Lamb. Vol. V. 8vo. 
See Guide to Christmas Shopper. 


Pygmalion and the Image. By William 


Morris. 8vo. 
See Guide to Christmas Shopper. 












Selected Tales From the Gesta Roman- 
orum. Translated from the Latin by the 
Rev. C, Swan. 32mo. 

See Guide to Christmas Shopper. 


Tanglewood Tales. By Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. Wonder Book, The. By Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne. These Hawthorne clas- 
sics here appear in holiday garb. The 
illustrations are among the best that have 
been made for these stories and the mechan- 
ical excellence of the volumes makes it 
an edition to be desired. Illustrated by H 
Granville Fell. 12mo. 
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Hartley House Cook Book, The. By 
Ella A. Pierce. This is intended as a 
manual for the average family, who wish 
to live well at a moderate cost. 190 pp. In- 
dexed. 16mo. 
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Comedie of Errors, The. By William 
Shakespeare. Edited with notes, etc. by 
Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. This 
is the third of Shakespeare’s plays to be 
issued in the “First Folio” Edition, the pre- 
ceding plays being “A Midsummer Nights 
Dreame” and “Loves Labour’s Lost.” The 
distinguishing feature of this edition—as 
the three quoted titles may serve to indi- 
cate—is that it follows the original Eliza- 
bethan text of 1623 in wording, spelling 
and punctuation. The single change made 
is the substitution of modern typography; 
otherwise the new text has the fidelity and 
authority of a photographic reprint. It is 
a highly important undertaking—this of 
giving the general reader access to the 
Shakespearian plays as they appeared in the 
poet’s own time. Copies of the first col- 
lected edition of them—known as the First 
Folio of 1623—are now so rare that when- 
ever offered on the auction block they are 
eagerly bought in at the cost of thousands 
of dollars. The largest public libraries pre- 
serve their own copies jealously under glass 
cases. This original text, therefore, is al- 
most entirely unknown to readers, for it 
has been altered and revised during three 
centuries by many generations of editors, 
each striving to suit his own day. The re- 
sult is a palpable mangle of Shakespeares 
words in many places, an obscuration of the 
meaning not infrequently, and a tainting 0 
the flavor constantly. Nevertheless the 
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“edited” texts have been the only ones avail- 
able hitherto. For this reason the present 
printing of the true text is of the utmost 
yalue to readers and students everywhere. 
It gives them a first-hand acquaintance with 
the author, and the importance of this one 
fact alone cannot be overestimated when 
that author is Shakespeare. With frontis- 
piece. 183 pp. 16mo. 


Mothers, The. By Edward F. Hayward. 
A will, such as the author describes in 
this poem, actually exists, he tells us, in 
the town of Northborough, Mass.—one 
awarding a prize to the “best mother in 
town,” though “the interest has not yet 
accumulated to the point which makes it 
possible to award it.” The poem, in blank 
yerse and dramatic form, anticipates this 
event, and pictures the weighing and final 
decision of the mothers’ claims. The style 
is prosaic and not always very intelligible. 
27 pp. I2mo. 


Passing Show, The. By Harriet Mon- 
roe. These five short plays in blank verse, 
each built up around a single powerful 
dramatic situation, will bring additional dis- 
tinction to Harriet Monroe, for they dis- 
play a remarkable grasp of imagination and 
originality of conception. 125 pp. I2mo. 


Shakespeare’s Complete Works. The 
Pembroke Edition. Edited by Charlotte 
Porter and Helen A. Clarke. Despite the 
number of editions of Shakespeare’s works 
now extant this edition presents a claim set 
forth by no other—the claim that it alone of 
all modern texts follows absolutely the 
original First Folio of 1623. This text is 
the same as that of the “First Folio” edi- 
tion, now being issued volume by volume 
by the same editors and publishers. The 
“First Folio” edition is marked by exhaust- 
ive critical material which makes it fairly 
equal to a variorum. But in the “Pem- 
broke” edition the editorial work is greatly 
simplified and condensed. The reader, while 
given exactly the same text of the plays, 
has only the essentials in criticism, brief 
introductions and marginal notes which, 
however, will be found ample for ordinary 
purposes. 12 vols. With frontispieces. 


Tragedies of Macbeth, The. A new 
edition, with critical text. By Mark Harvey 
Liddell. The reproduction of the first part 
of Dr. Mark Harvey Liddell’s “Elizabethan 
Shakspeare,” presenting the tragedy of Mac- 

in his low-priced edition, will be 
@ boon to scholars and students, because 
in its original form the edition was too ex- 
Pensive for the great majority of those 
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whom it was designed to aid. It is one of 
the most thorough-going pieces of scholarly 
work which has been undertaken by a stu- 
dent of literature in this country. Its aim 
is to give a critcal text of Shakespeare’s 
works in the language of Shakespeare’s time 
and to “interpret this in the light of Eliza- 
bethan conditions of life and thought and 
idiom.” 247 pp. Indexed. Quarto.—The 
Outlook. 
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French Reader, A. Arranged for be- 
ginners in preparatory schools and colleges. 
By Fred Davis Aldrich, A. B. and Irving 
Lysander Foster, A. M. This reader is 
adapted either to accompany or to follow 
elementary grammatical work in secondary 
schools and colleges. The vocabulary has 
been prepared to meet the demands of the 
text at hand, and furnishes practically all 
the data the student requires. Reference 
is facilitated by a novel arrangement of 
phrases needing definition. 304 pp. 16mo. 


Geographic Influences in American His- 
tory. By Albert Perry Brigham, A. M. 
In this book Professor Brigham has pre- 
sented those physiographic features of 
America whith have been important in 
guiding the unfolding of our industrial and 
national life. The arrangement is mainly 
geographical. Among the themes receiving 
special treatment are: The Eastern Gate- 
way of the United States, the Appalachian 
Barrier, the Great Lakes and American 
Commerce, the Civil War, and Mines and 
Mountain Life. Closing chapters deal with 
the unity and diversity of American Life, 
and with physiography as affecting Ameri- 
can destiny. Illustrated. 366 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 


History of Vermont, A. By Edward 
Day Collins, Ph. D. This work presents a 
continuous romantic history of Vermont 
from Indian times to the Spanish war, with 
geological and geographical notes, biblio- 
graphy, topics and appendices, chronological 
tables, maps, illustrations and index. It is 
designed to meet adequately the legal re- 
quirements put upon the public schools for 
instruction in the history and geography ~ 
of the state. 325 pp. I2mo. 


Laboratory Physics. By Dayton Clar- 
ence Miller, D. Sc. This manual is designed 
to be a student’s handbook for the per- 
formance of experimental problems in 
physics. The explanations contain the gen- 
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eral principles and real scientific meaning 
of the experiments, and outline in a sys- 
tematic manner those details of manipula- 
tion which will benefit the student and aid 
the instructor. 404 pp. 1I2mo. 


Macaulay’s Life of Samuel Johnson. 
Edited with an introduction and notes. By 
Charles Lane Hanson. In addition to Ma- 
caulay’s “Life of Johnson” this edition in- 
cludes the better half of Macaulay’s “Essay 
en Croker’s Edition of Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson,” written twenty-five years before 
the “Life.” Interest in the author and his 
work will be further aroused by Mr. Han- 
son’s introduction, which discusses Ma- 
caulay the man and suggests how the stu- 
dent should study Macaulay the writer. 
Other features of this edition are a short 
sketch of Macaulay and his literary con- 
temporaries, a list of carefully chosen ref- 
erence books, and a chronology of Ma- 
caulay’s life and works. Standard English 
Classics. 94 pp. 16mo. 


Merchant of Venice, The. Edited with 
notes. By William J. Rolfe, Litt. D. A 
small, school edition, fully cut and ren- 
dered serviceable for the young student with 
all requisite notes and explanations, with 
introduction complete. Illustrated. 236 pp. 
Indexed. 18mo. 


Our Government, Local, State and Na- 
tional. By J. A. James, Ph. D., and A. H. 
Sanford, M. A. Partially represents the 
plan pursued by the authors as teachers of 
government for a number of years in high 
school, academy and normal. Dr. James is 
professor of history in Northwestern Uni- 
versity and Mr. Sanford professor of his- 
tory in the State Normal School of Ste- 
vens Point, Wis. The book is intended for 
such schools as present civil government in 
the third or fourth year of the course. 
Part I covers under its different chapters, 
local, county and municipal government; 
Part II concerns itself with the formation, 
basis and machinery for continuance of the 
Union, and Part III with State government. 
political parties, taxation, judicial trials and 
the public school system. 268 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 
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Backgrounds of Literature. By Hamil- 
ton Wright Mabie. Illustrated. 8vo. 


See review, page 413. 


Essays and Criticisms. By Robert 
Louis Stevenson. This is the first edition 
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of this particular collection. Many of the 
articles did appear in the Edinburgh and 
Thistle Subscription Editions, but the others 
are here gathered together for the first time. 
All have been published at some time in 
periodicals. The essays are among Steven- 
son’s best and to have them in this neat and 
attractive volume will be a pleasure to 
every Stevensonian. 276 pp. 32mo. 


Essays of Douglass Jerrold, The. By 
his grandson, Walter Jerrold. 
See Guide to Christmas Shopper. 


Foe of Compromise and Other Essays, 
The. By William Garrott Brown. The 
papers here gathered made a deep impres- 
sion on the students and readers of history, 
as well as on the general public, at the 
time of their serial appearance. Mr. Brown 
is a young man whose historical work has 
already placed him in the front rank. He 
is one of the few modern historians who 
unite depth of insight and utter conscien- 
tiousness to fact with the literary graces. 
224 pp. 16mo. 


For My Musical Friends. By Aubertine 
W. Moore. First brought out in 1900. Its 
purpose is “to indicate how the rational 
methods applied to-day in other branches of 
learning may be brought to bear on the 
music lesson.” With portraits. 207 pp. In- 
dexed. I2mo. 


Friendship. By Hugh Black. New edi- 
tion. 8vo. 
See review, page 301. 


Friendship. By “Ruth Ogden” (Mrs. 
Charles W. Ide). 61 pp. 32mo. 


See review, page 304. 


Gentle Reader, The. By Samuel Mc 
Chord Crothers. These are enjoyable chap- 
ters upon the advantages and delights of the 
old methods of book reading and lamenta- 
tions of the hasty and indiscrimating meth- 
ods of the new. Mr. Crothers would go 
back to Richardson and Smollett and all 
the old gossipy writers whose stories ran 
into volumes which one never finished, but 
went back to again and again, His taste pro- 
tests against the lack of true literary in the 
present is justified and well-timed. Some 
of his ideas, however, are just a little eccen- 
tric and impractical. 321 pp. I2mo. 


Glimpses of Truth. By Rt. Rev. J. L 
Spalding. Bishop Spalding’s annual con- 
tribution to modern thought appears this 
year under the title of “Glimpses of Truth, 
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which will be found a most descriptive 

. It is somewhat in the manner of 
his “Aphorisms and Reflections” of two 
years ago, but the relations between the 

aphs are closer, and the discussion of 
acertain theory is likely to cover a number 
of pages. Nevertheless, the volume con- 
tains many of those epigrammatic sen- 
tences which are so highly esteemed by the 
Bishop’s admirers. At whatever page the 
volume be opened, the reader will find a 
thought worthy of consideration, ‘or a prin- 
ciple worth putting into practice. The vol- 
ume also includes scholarly and original 
essays on Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius, 
two writers whom Bishop Spalding is espe- 
cially qualified to discuss. With frontis- 
piece. 249 pp. 16mo. 


Joy and Power. 
75 pp. 16mo. 
See review, page 412. 


By Henry Van Dyke. 


Kinship of Nature, The. 
man. I2mo. 
Reserved for a later notice. 


By Bliss Car- 


‘ Life Radiant, The. By Lilian Whiting. 
Miss Whiting writes charming rhapsodies. 
She is a true idealist. But her new book 
is full of practical suggestion that, followed 
out, would doubtless help many to find a 
new delight in living. 365 pp. I2mo. 


Literary Guillotine, The. 262 
pp. I2mo. 


See review, page 411. 


By ?. 


“Miladi.” 
pp. 12mo. 


See review, page 415. 


By Clara E. Laughlin. 199 


Mostly Mammals. By R. Lydecker. 
“Mostly Mammals” is the rather flippant 
title of a collection of agreeable zoological 
essays. “Animals Exterminated During the 
Nineteenth Century,” “The Domestication 
of Wild Animals,” “How Arctic Animals 
Turn White,” “Blind Cave Animals,” 
Four-Horned Sheep,” “Scorpions and their 
Antiquity,” are representative subjects. 

re are a few illustrations, among which 
that showing giraffes in forest cover is a 
veritable puzzle picture, so well are the 
beasts concealed by their protective mark- 
ings. 383 pp. Indexed. 8vo.—N. Y. Post. 


New Epoch, The. By George S. Morri- 
son. Reprints of addresses delivered in 
189° before the American Society of Civil 

neers, of which the author, now de- 
teased, was then president, before the Phi 
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Beta Kappa, at Cambridge, in 1896, and 
other bodies. One paper was originally 
ublished in the North American Review. 
he fundamental idea is that by the manu- 
facture of power and seizure of nature’s 
secrets, man is now entering an ethnical 
period analogous in scope, importance and 
far-reaching changes to that of the agé of 
fire, that of iron, even that of communica- 
tion by writing. It is elaborated in chap- 


ters on “General Conditions,” “Business,” 
“Capital,” “Government,” “Civil Engineer- 
ing,” “Education.” The author died July 1, 
1903. His style is trenchant and his fore- 
cast of future possibilities carries convic- 
134 pp. 


tion on the tide of enthusiasm. 
16mo. 


Old-Fashioned Sugar Camp, An. By 
Paul Grisworld Huston. The author not 
only loves nature with a passionate love, 
but also with an articulate love. He has 
the seeing eye, the hearing ear. The book 
is a genuine piece of work, with no mim- 
icry, no false sentiment, no make-believe. 
203 pp. I2mo. 


Ponkapog Papers. By Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich. Mr. Aldrich has gathered in this 
volume a sheaf of miscellaneous ‘Notes and 
Essays—critical, autobiographical, anecdo- 
tal and descriptive. The first part consists 
of Leaves from a Note Book. The second 

art, of fifteen brief papers called “Asides.” 
he third paper is devoted to a biographical 
and critical study of Robert Herrick, the 
Man and the Poet. 195 pp. I2mo. 


Tea-Table Talk. By Jerome K. Jerome. 
A collection of humorous essays like “The 
Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow.” 
Whether or not one likes Mr. Jerome’s 
longer works of fiction or his more serious 
novels, is a question of taste; but there can 
be no doubt that he is easily to-day the 
foremost English writer of short humor- 
ous essays. His turn of mind is essentially 
comic, and the popularity of his earlier 
books goes on unabated. “Tea-Table Talk” 
is probably the most finished and humorous 
book of the kind that we have had for a 
long time. Illustrated. 153 pp. I2mo. 


Understanding Heart, The. By Samuel 
McC. Crothers. The conditions of modern 
society have resulted in new conceptions of 
literature, of morals, of religion. The real 
problems are those which grow out of the 
necessity of continual readjustment made 
imperative by these modern conditions. This 
readjustment, both intellectual and spiritual, 
can be no merely formal one. It must come. 
as the author here points out, through the 
multitudes of men and women who are do- 
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ing their work and entering into all joyous 
activities with “an understanding heart.” 
186 pp. I2mo. 





Varied Types. By G. K. Chesterton, 
author of “The Defendant,” etc. 269 pp. 
12mo. 


See review, page 411. 





Wanted—A Wife. By A. Bachellor. 
Since within recent years the phrase “girl 
bachelor” has been coined and passed, the 
sex of the author of this extended “adver- 
tisement for a wife” may be left conjectural. 
It is practically a series of essays on the 
characteristics and ideals of the two sexes, 
and on the marriage relation, and though 
neither the treatment of feminine faults or 
of the problem of the double moral standard 
for the sexes is likely to commend itself 
to women, that does not preclude the possi- 
bility that this professed Ccelebs is not a 
man. 292 pp. I2mo. 


Why Love Grows Cold. By Ellen Burns 
Sherman. Essays first published in the 
Lamp and The Critic, they are entitled: 
ust a few reasons why love grows cold; 
he difference between word and word; 
Nature’s games of hide-and-seek; The Salt 
Lake of literature; Ethical balances; Sev- 
eral words to the wise; Between the lines; 
Nature’s economies; What’s in an eye; The 
devil’s fancy work; The lifting of veils in 
literature. 253 pp. I2mo. 


Work. By Hugh Black. 12mo. 
See review, page 391. 
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Morals: A Treatise on the Psycho-So- 
ciological Bases of Ethics. By Prof. G. L. 
Duprat. Translated by W. J. Greenstreet, 
M. A. There is less of unity and clarity 
and logical arrangement in this volume 
than we might almost have expected, but, 
at the same time, it is a book which the 
serious student will do well to read. On 
fundamentals modern writers on ethics are 
pretty well agreed, and M. Duprat is, so 
to speak, an orthodox thinker, nor is there 
much here that strikes one as new or orig- 
inal, but the value of the book lies in the 
fact that the author is completely in touch 
with all the former work on the subject, 
that the national skill in criticism is well 
developed in him, and that consequently 
the reading of it presents very clearly the 
conditions which must be taken into ac- 
count in any study of ethics, as those condi- 





tions have been seen by thinkers of all 
times and schools. 382 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
—London Academy and Literature. 
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Ambassadors, The. By Henry James, 
430 pp. 8vo. 
See review, page 395. 


Barlasch of the Guard. By Henry 
Seton Merriman. Illustrated. 354 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 442. 


Bending of the Twig, The. Text and 
pictured by Walter Russell. 296 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 396. 


Beryl Stones, The. By Mrs. Alfred 
Sidgwick. Ursula steals the Beryl stones 
at a wedding in order to provide a dying 
father warmth and food. She is observed 
by an unscrupulous fast young man who 
schemes to bend her to his will. Ursula 
eventually goes to London with the intention 
of becoming an actress, and after the usual 
struggle is successful. But when she has 
wrested the honors from fate she is re- 
minded of the episode of the Beryl stones. 
Finally everything is adjusted satisfactorily. 
331 pp. 12mo.—London Academy and Lit- 
erature. 


Best Tales of Edgar Allen Poe, The. 
Edited by Sherwin Cody. 12mo. 
See Guide to Christmas Shopper. 


Bethsaida. By Malcolm Dearborn. 
This book covers an interesting period 
namely, that of the brutal Tiberius Czsar, 
and the trial and death of Christ. The 
hero, Aristarchus, is a Roman noble of 
great wealth. The heroine, Bethsaida, who 
gives name to the story, is a maiden of hum- 
ble birth, but of strange character and com- 
manding beauty. Both are influenced by the 
“Nazarene,” the effect being to revolutionize 
their whole lives. 301 pp. 12mo.—Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly. 


Book of Girls, A. By Lilian Bell. There 
are four stories in this volume: The Last 
Straw, The Surrender of Lapwing, The 
Penance of Hedwig, and Garret Owen’ 
Little Countess. Each one of these tells 4 
tale full of verve and thrill, each one has 
a heroine of fibre and spirit. With frontis 
piece. 157 pp. I2mo. 
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Book of Months, The. By E. F. Benson. 


8vo. 
See review, page 440. 


Borlase and Son. By T. Baron Russell. 
Here is a unique novel with barely the hint 
of a love interest. Mr. Baron Russell has 
shown an improvement since his last book, 
“The Guardian of the Poor.” That was a 
somewhat squalid tale, built tpon a squalid 
theme, though it contained promise, which 
promise Mr. Russell has largely fulfilled in 
his new story. The scenes concern them- 
selves with London’s poor class. Among 
the sweat-shops, where ignorance and petti- 
ness and oppression live and thrive, devel- 
ops the picture of pathetically unenlight- 
ened life. It is so accurate and detailed, 
worthy, though not so pleasant of contem- 
plation, and including a keen pyschological 
study that reminds one of its thoroughness 
and insight of some of our best writers on 
character. It is a book that may 1.ot at- 
tract widespread attention now, but it will 
last as a valuable, authentic portrait of a 
particular phase of life in a particular local- 
ity. 307 pp. I2mo. 


By Alfred Henry Lewis. 
I2mo. 


Boss, The. 
lilustrated. 409 pp. 


See review, page 431. 


Burlesques From Cornhill to Grand 
Cairo and Juvenilia. By William Make- 
peace Thackeray. A reprint of the first 
edition, with all the original illustrations 
w George Cruikshank, “Dicky” Doyle, and 
Thackeray himself. 469 pp. 12mo. 

{2mo. 


Butternut Jones. By Til Tilford. A 
stirring tale of modern Texas, vital with 
the spirit of the ranch and the prairie. The 
wild, free life of the western plains has not 
teen dealt with more sympathetically or in 
amore truly artistic manner since the early 
witings of Bret Harte. 370 pp. 1I2mo. 


Calderon’s Prisoner. By Alice Duer 
Miller, 294 pp. 12mo. 


Se review, page 426. 


Cardinal’s Snuff-Box, The. By Henry 


Harland. Illustrated. 264 
. I2mo. 


Se Guide to Christmas Shopper. 


New edition. 


Chasm, The. By Reginald Wright Kauff- 
man and Edward Childs Carpenter. 302 
Y. 22mo. 
ke review, page 43I. 
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Checked Love Affair anc “The Cortel- 
you Feud,” A. By Paul Leicester Ford. 
Illustrated. 112 pp. 12mo. 

See review, page 432. 


Cnerry. By Booth Tarkington. [Illus- 


trated. 179 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 427. 


Children of the Tenements. By Jacob 
A. Riis. This volume brings together all 
of Mr. Riis’s best work in fiction. Some of 
these are Christmas stories, and all have to 
do with the children of the slums. No one 
else knows the poorer quarters of New 
York so well as does Mr. Riis, who for 
twenty years has waged with dauntless heart 
and tireless brain that relentless “Battle 
with the Slum” in which he has won suc- 
cess after success. He has devoted the best 
of his life and all his strength to bettering 
the conditions and opportunities of the chil- 
dren of the tenements. Illustrated. 387 pp. 
12mo. 


Christian Thal. By M. E. Francis. The 
theme of this novel is music. Much of 
the action of the story takes place in Ger- 
man summer resorts, shifting later to Eng- 
land. Christian Thal is a musician. As 
he tells the heroine, Juliet, he was born 
affected. He was also born with a good 
memory. He never forgets a face, nor 
anything else for that matter. When quite 
young he was adopted by a Hungarian 
woman, Annola Isto. She had the misfor- 
tune to lose her voice, and, hearing him 
play one day, took him and worked for him 
so that he could study and do what Fate 
decreed she should not do—give his genius 
to the world and obtain laureis. an amus- 
ing character is the Countess de Galphi, a 
born Englishwoman, who cannot refrain 
from speaking in English, German and 
French at the same time. Juliet’s father, 
Prof. Lennox, is interesting. His dreams 
were to “stand apart and think for the 
world.” 422 pp. t2mo.—N. Y. Times Sat- 
urday Review. 


Daphne. By Margaret Sherwood. Miss 
Sherwood has written a fresh and graceful 
piece of imaginative fiction. Against a mel- 
low Italian background the love story of 
a sensitive American girl and a mysterious 
pagan person, a kind of god in exile, is very 
attractively presented. This fanciful but 
strangely real idyl is told with an intimate 
sense of the genial pagan spirit, and its hu- 
man interest and fine ironies make it a story 
that one will not willingly put down. 167 
pp. 16mo. 
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Doctor Xavier. By Max Pemberton. 
Illustrated. 355 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 437. 


Dr. Lavender’s People. By Margaret 
Delano. Illustrated. 370 pp. I2mo. 7 
See review, page 436. 


First Loves of Perilla, The. By John 
Corbin. Perilla is a matinee girl. If the 
frontispiece is a photograph she is very, 
very pretty, and her last love a lucky man. 
Her first ones are actors, over whom she 
gushes at tea to a fond but cynical uncle 
and an enamored cousin to a length and 
with a bewildering change of heroes which 
warrant the embodiment of this slight but 
graceful sketch in dainty book form, with, 
as has been said, a very charming frontis- 
piece. 61 pp. 32mo. 


Flame of Fire, A. By Joseph Hocking. 
Mr. Joseph Hocking thoroughly deserves 
the reputation he has gained as a writer of 
romance. To his natural gifts of fertility 
and imagination he adds that capacity for 
study and hard work which some people 
are silly enough to think is foreign to the 
vocation of the successful novelist. Before 
writing the present book, for instance, he 
not only read a considerable amount of the 
history and literature of the period with 
which it is concerned—the days of good 
Queen Bess and the Armada—but, as his 
story ‘necessitated that the hero and his 
two English comrades should go to Spain, 
Mr. Hocking learnt Spanish and went there 
too to study Spanish life at first hand, and 
to visit Seville, Toledo, the Escurial, and 
other places mentioned in these adventures 
of Rupert Hamstead, “of Hamstead Manor, 
siutated near Barnet, in the county of Hert- 
ford.” Young Rupert goes to the land of 
the Don to endeavor to save Anne Tre- 
mayne, his mother’s old friend, from the 
power of the Inquisition. The details of the 
hairbreadth ’scapes he meets with in his 
enterprise may not be given here, but we 
may say that the last chapter tells of his 
marriage to Isabella de Valencia, who is 
half Spanish, but gives up the Roman Cath- 
olic faith for his sake, inasmuch as “true 
Jove is a flame of fire, burning up the dross 
until nothing that is impure can remain.” 
Illustrated. 397 pp. 12mo.—London Book- 
seller. 


Forerunner, The. By Neith Boyce. A 
novel of America, giving a full length por- 
trait of one of the most striking of national 
types—the American promoter and money- 
maker. Everybody certainly has met, if he, 
or she, is not distinctly related to this sort 
of person, whose energy and pluck are main 
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causes of the material wealth of the country, 
but whose human happiness and that of 
his wife are often a sacrifice to material suc- 
cess. 405 pp. I2mo. 


Forest Hearth, A. By Charles Major. 
Illustrated. 354 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 389. 


Free Not Bound. By Katrina Trask, 
The story of a woman’s love. The time of 
the story is in the year 1777, but it is in no 
sense an historical novel; in fact, the evi- 
dent artistic purpose of the author has been 
to make the type of her heroine universal 
rather than local. The atmosphere of Rey- 
olutionary times is purely incidental. 268 
pp. 16mo. 


Gallops 2. By David Gray. This new 
collection of short stories recounts the 
bright sayings and interesting doings of 
people who love and rear horses, ride and 
drive horses, buy, sell, and sometimes ex- 
change horses, talking horses always. They 
are wealthy, well-bred, agreeable, and very 
entertaining people; and David Gray's 
stories of them and their horses are ex- 
tremely readable. Illustrated. 255 pp. 16mo. 


Heart of Rome, The. By Francis Marion 
Crawford. 396 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 422. 


Holt of Heathfield. By Caroline At- 
water Mason. Illustrated. 226 pp. 12mo. 


See review, page 425. 


Humming Top; or, Debit and Credit in 
the Next World. Translated by Blanche 
Willis Howard. This little story, translated 
from the German of Theobald Gross by the 
author of “One Summer,” “Guenn,” etc. 
has been steadily successful for so many 
years that it is now issued in an edition 
illustrated and bound. It gives a whole- 
some and bright description of the way i 
which St. Peter balances accounts in the 
next world. 53 pp. 16mo. 


In Arcady. By Hamilton Wright Mabie. 
Illustrated. 126 pp. I2mo. 


See review, page 428. 


John Maxwell’s Marriage. By Stephen 
Gwynn. 355 pp. I2mo. 


See review, page 424. 


Judith of the Plains. By Marie Ma 
ning. 33I pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 429. 
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New Books and New Editions 


Julian Home. By Frederic W. Farrar. 
This, with “Eric’ and “St. Winifred’s,” 
forms a trio of school stories by the great 
English divine who this year passed away. 
Published first in 1859, it has since gone 
through many editions. With frontispiece. 


343 PP. 32mo. 


Katherine Frensham. By Beatrice Har- 
raden. A study of character development 
that will appeal to the sympathies of a 
large class of readers. The hero is a man of 
thirty-five who has been thwarted in his 
life work by the incompatibility of his wife, 
whose influence follows and nearly wrecks 
his sensitive nature even after her death. 
Fortunately for him and his son, a boy of 
twelve, “Katherine Frensham” comes into 
their lives and not only brings them into 
harmony with each other, but with her love 
rounds out and completes a life that was 
dangerously near to shipwreck. The scene 
of the story is laid partly in England and 
partly in Norway and Sweden, and the pic- 
tures given of life in the North are exceed- 
ingly interesting. 362 pp. I2mo. 


Key of Paradise, The. By Sidney Pick- 
ering. This Italian novel tells how Valeria, 
the little princess, and her husband, Felice 
Decilis, find “The Key of Paradise.” Va- 
leria is the daughter of a Piedmontese no- 
bleman and an Englishwoman, while Prince 
Decilis is of unmixed Italian blood. At 
the opening of the story he comes to the con- 
vent where Valeria has been educated, and 
is married to her, the marriage having been 
hastened by her cruel stepmother. The 
story goes on again four years later, when 
Chanley, an Englishman, and various other 
men and women, chiefly Italian, come into 
it All this time Valeria, whose husband 
neglects her, in the Italian fashion, is strug- 
gling to find “the key of Paradise.” An old 
woman has told her that all on earth may 
enter paradise provided they have the key. 
“One has only to love with the great love 
and be loved with the great love in return.” 
38 pp. 12mo. 


Listener in Babel, A. By Vida D. Scud- 
der. A story of development of character 
ad opinion through the contact of the hero- 
ime with varying forms and experience and 
different types of humanity; the book is to 
be interpreted as a series of imaginary con- 
Yesations dealing with the great social 
questions of the present day. The heroine 
Sa young woman of high ideals and quick 
sympathies, who is thrown into relations 
with the representatives of capital, labor, 
thecollece, the church, and various other 
Oganizations. 322 pp. 12mo. 
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Little Chevalier, The. By M. E. M. 
Davis. This story concerns what befell a 
certain young viscount who came over from 
Paris to avenge the death of his father, 
killed in a duel years before. It tells of 
his encounters with the Little Chevalier, 
the heir of his father’s dead enemy, his love 
for that enemy’s daughter, his life at the 
governor’s court, his adventures with the 
Indians, and there is a sense of mystery 
about the Little Chevalier that continually 
provokes the reader’s curiosity. Illustrated. 
317 pp. I2mo. 


Little Joan. By John Strange Winter. 
The title figure of “Little Joan” is one of 
the Delamere sisters—of “the Delameres 
up the river.’ There are two older and 
two younger than she, and whereas these 
four are tall and auburn-haired, Joan is a 
tiny sister with gray eyes and a quaint dig- 
nity. The story opens on Maud Delamere’s 
wedding day. And on that day Joan Dela- 
mere and Oswald Mainwaring, who have 
never seen each other before, fall in love. 
Oswald is best man at the wedding—a fel- 
low-officer with the bridegroom. He loves 
Joan so sincerely as to wish he had a more 
profitable trade than war. Then he goes to 
India, writes full freedom to Joan and 
comes back, manlike, expecting to have 
things his own way, when, through two un- 
expected deaths, he acquires a title and an 
estate. But meantime Sir Robert Masters 
has appeared on the scene—and there’s the 
story. 334 pp. I2mo.—N. Y. World. 


Long Will. By Florence Converse. I)- 
lustrated. 377 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 436. 


Lost King, The. By Henry Shackel- 
ford. Another story, whose plot and work- 
ings it would be injustice to the author to 
reveal, of Charles Louis Capet, son of the 
executed Louis Sixteenth of France, on the 
alleged “historic doubts” of whose death 
in 1795 in the Temple Prison so many 
novels have been based. The first Napo- 
leon figures among the characters. With 
frontispiece. 272 pp. I2mo. 


Love Stories From Real Life. By Mil- 
dred Champagne. This book deals plainly 
with some issues of married life and the 
home, but the plain-speaking is to whole- 
some purpose. Among the titles are “Pla- 
tonic Friendship,” “Unequal Marriages,” 
“Legal Ties—and the Other Kind” and “A 
Mother’s Love.” Miss Champagne has seen 
far into the emotions of life. Her “Unequal 
Marriages,” which tells the story of a man 
and woman loving as “affinities” while the 
man had living an unsympathetic wife, is 
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perhaps her best effort. In “Legal Ties— 
and the Other Kind” a man’s eyes are 
opened to love’s truths through disaster. 
Illustrated. 222 pp. 12mo.—N. Y. World. 


Lovey Mary. By Alice Hegan Rice. 
Holiday edition. 12mo. 


See Guide to Christmas Shopper. 


Madame Butterfly. By John Luther 
Long. Japanese edition. 
See Guide to Christmas Shopper. 


Mamaelle Fifine. By Eleanor Atkinson. 
With frontispiece. 396 pp. 1I2mo. 


See review, page 420. 


Many Cargoes. By W. W. Jacobs. This 
collection of sea stories has maintained its 
popularity and sells steadily and well. Mr. 
Jacobs’s humor has won him many admir- 
ers who will be pleased to know that a 
new edition is issued. It is well and humor- 
ously illustrated by E. W. Kemble in his 
inimitable manner. New “Kemble” Holi- 
day edition. 285 pp. I2mo. 


The Mark. By Aquila Kempster. II- 
lustrated. 374 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 438. 


Marjie. By Francis Parker. A romance 
of the strenuous, rugged West, written with 
the breezy touch that only a real ranch 
girl could give to a story of life on the 
ranches of Northern Montana. Illustrated. 
393 pp. I2mo. 


Mary Starkweather. By Carolin Craw- 
ford Williamson. The author, a believer in 
the power of the mind to cure mental and 
physical ills, embodies her faith in a “society 
drama,” “Truth,” which was some time 
ago produced at the Park Theatre, Boston. 
This “play with a purpose” has now been 
elaborated into a novel with a purpose, 
where to the principal characters and inci- 
dents of the play, and its propaganda of 
mental healing, have been added her beliefs 
in maternity. The story is a lengthy one 
with many characters. 603 pp. I2mo. 


Masterfolk, The. By Haldame Macfall. 
A story of London and Paris, and of the 
life of “Bohemia” in both. Oliver Baddles- 
mere, after being helped through youth by 
the efforts of a noble mother, goes to Paris 
to make a career, taking with him as his 
bride a lovely English girl, Betty Modeyne. 
Their life is idyllic, until Oliver in the 
course of his work is drawn into the vortex 
of gayety around them. Betty, believing it 
more generous to free him from herself, 
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runs away, leaving him a loving letter. Fj- 
nally their problems are solved, for Oliyer 
sees his mistakes. 440 pp. I2mo. 


Master Hand, A. By Richard Dallas, 
This is a detective story. A young bach- 
elor of quiet tastes, few friends, and no 
enemies, is found dead, stabbed while he 
slept in his New York apartments. The 
quest of his murderer is of course the motif 
elaborated. 257 pp. I2mo. 


Master of Gray, The. By H. C. Bailey, 
The Master of Gray lives and dies a traitor 
and villain, but lives and dies Master of 
Gray, which in a sense comforts his haughty 
heart. Scotland during troublous times of 
Mary Stuart and her godly foe John Knox, 
his country, and Mary, Elizabeth of Eng- 
land, King James, the Duc de Guise and 
other historical characters enter into the 
story. The style of the book is fair and the 
dialogue unflagging. 312 pp. 1I2mo. 


Merry Hearts. By Anne Story Allen. 
Two bachelor maids, one a painter of min- 
iatures, the other a writer of stories, take 
a little flat in New York city and manage 
by their cheery common sense to be happy, 
sometimes under very unpromising circum- 
stances. The little god Cupid finally creeps 
into the apartment and does his old-fash- 
ioned work-in the. good old-fashioned way. 
With frontispiece. 227 pp. 18mo.—Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly. 


Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. By 
Alice Caldwell Hegan. Holiday edition. 
12mo. 


See Guide to Christmas Shopper. 


Mr. Salt. By Will Payne. Illustrated. 
330 pp. I2mo. 
Reserved for a later notice. 


Not for Crown or Sceptre. By D. Al 
cock. A spirited story, with the historical 
setting carefully studied, of the days of re- 
ligious and political upheaval in Sweden 
four centuries ago. With frontispiece. 528 
pp. I2mo. 


Nurse Norah’s Up-to-Date Fairy Tales. 
3y Elliott Flower. The author of “Police- 
man Flynn” conceives the happy idea of 
having Norah, an Irish serving maid— 
witty and resourceful—repeat in her broad 
brogue some of the old familiar fairy tales 
to the children she had in charge. 
Sleeping Beauty,” “Cinderella” and_ the 
“Arabian Nights” take on quite a fresh as 
pect as told by her. Illustrated. 163 PP- 
16mo. 
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Ocean Mystery, An. By Caroline Earle 
White. A romance of the south coast of 
France, in which adventure and the mystery 
of a lost identity play a large part. The 
love story is of much charm, but the special 
strength of the book lies in its intimate pic- 


‘tures of life on the French coast. 260 pp. 


I2mo. 


Odd Craft. By W. W. Jacobs. Mr. 
Jacobs continues to picture the sailorman 
ashore and from a point of view so gen- 
uinely humorous and so mercilessly human 
as to have the reader continuously vowing 
that each in turn is his department of special 
talent. There is no doubt, however, that 
Mr. Jacobs’s essential talent is humor, and 
humor of a high order is diffused through 
these new stories, making their reading 
stimulating and pleasureable to a rare de- 
gree. Illustrated. 341 pp. I2mo. 


On the Road to Arcady. By Mabel Nel- 
son Thurston. Illustrated. I2mo. 


See review, page 430. 


O’Ruddy, The. By Stephen Crane and 
Robert Barr. With frontispiece. 356 pp. 
I2mo. 

See review, page 428. 


Over the Border. By Robert E. Barr. 
Illustrated. 400 pp. 1I2mo. 


See review, page 430. 


Our Lady’s Inn. By J. Storer Clouston. 
This story tells of the fortunes of young 
Barbara Cheyne, who is left penniless and 


‘dependent on her unsympathetic relatives. 


Finally, goaded to desperation, she runs 
away. Her experiences in London—where 
for a time she passes for a man—are enter- 
taining in the extreme. 324 pp. I2mo. 


Pa Gladden. By Elizabeth Cherry 
Waltz. In “Pa Gladden” is a unique min- 
gling of religious sentiment and racy hu- 
mor. The story of his singular experiences 
in a remote community—his relation to the 
people and the animals among’ whom his 
kindly life is led—has a strange fascination. 
There is a haunting suggestion of other- 
worldliness in the narrative; the gates of 
the supernatural seem now and then about 
to open; but the tale moves quietly on its 
episodical way, maintaining its poise rather 
amonz the optimisms, human generosities, 
and spiritual aspirations of this sunny- 
hearted “common man” than on the plane 
of downright superstition; though in Pa 

ladden’s simple soul there is a weak side 
toward the mysterious and the supernatural. 
Illustrated. 338 pp. 12mo. 


Pensionnaires, The. By Albert R. Car- 
man. This is a story of tourist life in Eu- 
rope, written from the inside. It follows 
the experiences of the heroine from pension 
to pension—Dresden, Lucerne, the Quar- 
tier Latin, London—and brings on the stage 
a succession of pensionnaires from all cor- 
ners of the world, America predominating. 
The humors—the experiences, the thrills— 
the whole atmosphere of touring constantly 
flutters its pages. The heroine is an Amer- 
ican girl with a remarkable voice and an 
unsuspected poetic personality. The diverse 
wooing of the two personalities in the same 
girl by a German and an English lover is 
the story. 314 pp. I2mo. 


Peter Schlemil. From the German of 
Adelbert Chamisso. Chamisso was the 
Hawthorne of his day and country. While 
the name of his weird history of the “Shad- 
owless Man” is universally familiar, many 
English-speaking readers yet remain to 
make acquaintance with the book itself. 
They could not find it in more attractive 
form than between these little scarlet-leather 
covers. Type and paper are thoroughly in 
keeping with the presentation of a classic, 
and the appendix includes a biographical 
sketch of the author, a bibliography and La 
Motte Fouque’s letter of “commission to 
the press” of the first edition. Ariel Book- 
lets. 32mo. 


Proud Prince, The. By Justin Huntley 
McCarthy. Illustrated. 275 pp. 1I2mo: 


See review, page 433. 


Red-Head. By John Uri Lloyd. A 
new story of an interesting phase of Ken- 
tucky life—the feud. “Red-Head” will be 
remembered as a picturesque character in 
“Stringtown on the Pike,” where, its read- 
ers will remember, the feud is touched upon, 
but does not enter into the story to any ex- 
tent. Mr. Birch’s illustrations have caught 
the local color wonderfully. They consist 
of some very striking full-pages and border 
decorations. 208 pp. 1I2mo. 


Richard Baxter. By Edward F. Jones. 
Mr. Edward F. Jones, at seventy-five years 
of age and blind, has written a novel, a 
story of a small New England community 
of the time of 1830 and 1840. Mr. Jones 
has drawn a vivid picture of the life of the 
people in the town of Mendon; he has done 
some strong, realistic sketching and has 
woven in-a pretty little love story. Richard 
Baxter is a simple, masculine man, Mary 
Miles is the true, loving, impulsive Amer- 
ican girl. On the whole it makes an en- 
gaging story. 331 pp. I2mo. 
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Sally of Missouri. By R. E. Young. 
Most enthusiastic descriptions of the scen- 
ery, the people, the history and the great 
future of Missouri are a feature of a story 
ot entailed property almost taken from its 
rightful inheritor by the dominant rich man 
of the town of Canaan, Mo. His daughter 
Sally is a joyous, healthy, whole-souled 
woman and she is beloved by the hero and 
many original characters besides, both young 
and old. 292 pp. 12mo.—Publishers’ Weekly. 


Sanctuary. By Edith Wharton. Illus- 
trated. 184 pp. I2mo. , 


See review, page 388. 


Scarlet Banner, The. By Felix Dahn. 
Translated from the German by Mary J. 
Safford. 418 pp. I2mo. 


See review, page 428. 


Shutters of Silence, The. By G. B. Bur- 
gin. The hero of this story is a young 
man, who, when a child, was given over to 
the care of a Trappist monastery in Canada. 
There he received such training that he 
looked forward only to the life of a relig- 
ious, without any thought of the world and 
its sordid phases. On his arrival at man’s 
estate, however, his father searches him out 
and brings him forth into the world to 
take his proper place in social life. The plot 
is of itself absorbing, but through it runs, 
as the chief cause of the story’s charm, 
the singular temperament of the mystic and 
devotee, suddenly thrust into the most vital 
concerns of material life. Illustrated. 378 
pp. I2mo. 


Sons of Vengeance. By Joseph S. Ma- 
lone. Between dodging the excise marshals, 
the constant feuds, and natural hardships 
the life of these mountaineers is of never- 
failing interest. The author, by long res- 
idence and observation, intimately knows 
these men and women, and has told a story 
that points out how the best qualities of 
these people may be used to emancipate 
them from their present life. Illustrated. 
299 pp. I2mo. 


Souls. By “Rita.” This story is very 
slight, being, indeed, merely a peg on which 
to hang the sayings and doings of the smart 
set who are the leaders of the world of 
society. Perenna Brady, an Irish widow, 
and an altogether delightful character, in- 
sinuates herself into the society of which 
Mrs. Vanderdecken—familiarly known as 
“Trottie’—is a prominent member. Mrs. 
Vanderdecken has “discovered” a new sen- 
sation in the shape of a young and beautiful 
Hungarian girl, Zara Eberhardt, who is 


News 


possessed of a marvelous voice. This girl 
she has kept in the background whilst her 
voice has been fully trained, and when she 
appears suddenly and unexpectedly at a con- 
cert given by Trottie Vanderdecken, her 
success is all that her patroness could wish 


for. During a visit to Trottie Vanderdeck-. 


en’s country house, Zara is exposed to a 
cruel insult, partly due to the woman who 
should have guarded her youth and inno- 
cence. The girl’s eyes are opened to the 
degradation of the atmosphere by which 
she is surrounded, and she turns to Mrs, 
Brady for help and protection, knowing by 
instinct that here is the one person who is 
worthy of her trust and confidence. 351 pp. 
12mo.—London Telegraph. 


Souter’s Lamp, The. By Hector Mac- 
Gregor. ‘This is a book of correlated stories 
of Scottish village life. The Souter is the 
village cobbler, to whose little shop on 
Saturday night come, with feigned intent, 
various cronies. The gossip is humorous, 
pathetic or thrilling, as the case may be. 
If the distinction is not too fine, these are 
Scotch stories by a Scot, and free from 
amateurish straining after an effect. 272 pp. 
I2mo. 


Spirit of the Service, The. By Edith 
Elmer Wood. This story has to do with 
Captain Cartwright, the head of the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard, several of his officers and 
their wive.. two very attractive girls who 
are his guests and divers and sundry other 
interesting and significant people. The scene 
opens at the Navy Yard, of which Captain 
Cartwright is the commandant, about ten 
years ago. At the first dinner at which the 
chief characters gather in Captain Cart- 
wright’s quarters, the subject of war with 
foreign nations is spiritedly discussed. The 
opinions differ as widely as the personali- 
ties of the characters. The Captain assures 
the others that the Venezuelan controversy, 
which is raging at that time, will not lead 
to war with England; but he prophesies 
war with Spain over Cuba, and a future 
war with Germany. The characters of the 
offic.rs come out no less strongly through 
the subsequent talk than do the characters 
and qualities of the girls. Illustrated. 334 
pp. I2mo. 


Story of an Ostrich, The. Interpreted 
and illustrated by Edmund Nolcini. This 1s 
a humorous tale with a serious motive, dee 
ing in a light vein, in allegorical form, with 
the relation of the upper classes of our 
social and political world with the lower. 
The illustrations are true to the text and 
every page tells a story. Quarto—N. Y. 
Times Saturday Review. 
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Story of the Foss River Ranch, The. 
By Ridgwell Cullum. Western Canada is 
the scene of this tale. “Jacky” Allandale. 
the heroine, has for many years managed 
her uncle’s ranch when she discovers that 
he is losing constantly at poker and begin- 
ning to drink to forget his fears of losing 
his ranch to a money-lender who has made 
up his mind to marry “Jacky.” The plucky 
girl’s plan to outwit the scoundrel, in which 
she is aided by the half-breecs on the ranch, 
makes an exciting story. 326 pp. I2mo. 


Stella Fregelius. By H. Rider Haggard. 
361 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 432. 


Strange Adventures of Mr. Middleton. 
By Wardon Allan Curtis. Mr. Middleton, 
a shabby lawyer’s clerk in Chicago, while 
on his way to return a dress suit hired for 
an evening out, drifts into a doorway to 
avoid a sudden down-pour. He finds him- 
self in the shop of a Moslem Emir, who 
says he has come to Chicago in search of 
stories from far countries for his brother, 
who is held in bondage, his stock of stories 
having given out. The book is then de- 
voted to the stories he related to Mr. Mid- 
dleton. 311 pp. 12mo.—Publishers’ Weekly. 


Tennessee Todd. By G. W. Ogden. 
This is the story of that fight between the 
steamboat and the railroad, between the old 
order and the new. In Tennessee Todd, 
herself, the world gains a new heroine. Cap- 
tain Blair, driving the last steamboat of 
his once famous line in a race with the first 
failroad, stands as the representative of that 
conservative element who died, believing 
that the new order could not long hold out 
against the old established power of the 
fiver. With frontispiece. 344 pp. I2mo. 


Tittlebat Titmouse. Abridged from Dr. 
Samuel Warren’s Famous Novel, “Ten 
Thousand a Year.” By Cyrus Townsend 
Brady. Illustrated. 464 pp. I2mo. 


See Guide to Christmas Shopper. 


Torch, The. By Herbert M. Hopkins. 
308 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 434. 


Touch of New England Charming, A. 
By Mary Woodman. The annals of a New- 
England home circle, running pleasantly on, 
Without any particular pretence of a plot, 
and in a literary style faintly recalling Jacob 
Abbott, in life-like pictures of simple domes- 


tic joys and sorrows. Illustrated. 320 pp. 
I2mo. 


Touch of Sun and Other Stories, A. 
By Mary Hallock Foote. “A Touch of 
Sun” shows how a young girl won the un- 
willing favor of her lover’s mother; “Pil- 
grims of Mecca” relates an episode in the 
life of a San Francisco girl whose mother 
plans to send her to a private school in 
Boston for the sake of getting her among 
Eastern young ladies; in “The Maid’s Pro- 
gress” a very trying situation is ingeniously 
worked out into happiness for an attractive 
young couple; and the title of the fourth 
story, “The Harshaw Bride,” is in itself 
sumicient promise of good things. 273 pp. 
12mo. 


Trelawny. By Holman Freeland. II- 
lustrated. 317 pp. I2mo. 


See review, page 304. 


Trifler, The. By Archibald Eyre. Il- 
lustrated. 334 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 434. 


Two Sides of the Face. By A. T. Quil- 
ler-Couch. Eight short stories in varied 
vein. “Stephen of Stevens” tells how in 
1734, in wild Cornwall, “an unmilitary pew- 
terer held at bay in his own house the Sher- 
iff, his posse and half a regiment of sol- 
diers, slaying seven and wounding many,” 
and then eventually gives up “more than 
life for a woman he hated.” The “Horror 
on the Stair” is the weird, but not very 
lucid, account of the mental suffering and 
uncanny end of a guilt-stained woman; the 
“Mazed Election” relates how a woman 
“that never once asked for a vote in her 
life yet capsized an election Parliament.” 
“The Hotwells Duel” is a comedy of the 
complications caused by a challenge “be- 
tween gentlemen” at Bath, while “Cleeve 
Court” is the painful and pitiful story of a 
coward. All are strongly written; but the 
first is the best. 325 pp. I2mo. 


Ultimate Moment, The. By William R. 
Leighton. This book stands alone in por- 
traying the ambitious farmer boy with an 
easy path to legal eminence before him, 
deliberately choosing the old simple life 
as the better and higher one. But the book 
affords much to commend besides its un- 
usual finale. Its pictures of the Nebraska 
farm are full of interest and variety. The 
characters of the Omaha life are less well 
done than are those of the Elkhorn Valley. 
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Watson, with whom the author has taken 
great pains, a prominent lawyer and poli- 
tician, is not natural. Middle-aged men of 
affairs do not talk so much of their true 
inwardness. The story of his marital in- 
felicities is preposterous, especially in these 
days of the all-knowing and all-revealing 
reporter. Watson’s daughter is not more 
natural than himself, but it has been long 
since we met a heroine who was a mistress 
of the harp, and Margaret’s music brings 
back the good old days of sentiment. We 
enjoy her wonderful playing, even though 
her repertoire seems not altogether suited 
to her instrument. Illustrated. 311 pp. 
12mo.—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


Uther and Igraine. By Warwick Derp- 
ing. Illustrated. 12mo. 


See review, page 307. 


West Point Colors. By Anna B. War- 
ner. Illustrated. 428 pp. 12mo. 


See review, page 438. 


Whip Hand, The. By Samuel Merwin, 
author of “The Road to Frontenac,” etc. 
Illustrated. 299 pp. I2mo. 


See review, page 424. 


se 
FRENCH BOOKS 


Le Marriage de Gerard. By Andre 
Theuriet. This edition is excellently 
printed on good paper, and supplied with 
explanatory notes in English by Ralph Em- 
erson Bassett, assistant professor of Ro- 
mance Languages in the University of Kan- 
sas. 285 pp. I2mo. Paper. 
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Games and Songs of American Chil- 
dren. Collected and compared by Will- 
iam W. Newell. This book contains all 
the games American children play, from 
“Tread, Tread the Green Grass” to “Tag” 
in its many variations. Many are accom- 
panied by their musical melodies. For those 
who have to deal with children in any ca- 
pacity the book is a mine of welcome sug- 
gestion for their amusement; for students 
of folk-lore and child-lore it contains in- 
struction as well as entertainment. New and 
enlarged edition. 282 pp. 8vo. 
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Handbook of Commercial Geography, 
By George P. Chisholm, M. A. Geographies 
need frequent revisions in these eventful 
days. Since the appearance in 1880 of the 
first edition of this work, the increasing 
movement after commercial expansion has 
led to the rapid development of and changes 
in many quarters of the globe. Consequent- 
ly, in addition to the editing of the entire 
book, many of its chapters have been prac- 
tically rewritten into newness. Fourth cor- 
rected edition. 639 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


=H Ss 
G E O L G ¥ 


Elements of Geology. By Joseph Le 
Conte. Revised and partly rewritten by 
Herman Le Roy Fairchild. A_ standard 
text-book of recognized value and import- 
ance. In the revision Professor H. L. Fair- 
child is aided by eight specialists of high 
repute, each in his particular field. The 
growth of knowledge in geology and the 
change in speculative views deduced from 
science and taken into account. In its pres- 
ent entirety the work is eminently fitted for 
use by colleges or high schools, or by indi- 
vidual readers who wish to get a view of the 
underlying principles of the sciences treated. 
Fifth edition. Illustrated. 669 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo.—The Outlook. 


se 


GUIDE BOoOkKS 


Norway, Sweden and Denmark. By 
Karl Baedeker. Within the past few years 
Norway has grown rapidly in popularity 
with the traveling public, and a number of 
new routes by rail and water, with corre- 
sponding new hotels, added to its attrac- 
tions. The most important of these are 
noted in the present and eighth editions, 
while the statistics are taken from the most 
official sources. Eighth edition. 486 pp. 
Indexed. ‘I2mo. 


Switzerland and the Adjacent Portions 
of Italy, Savoy and Tyrol. By Karl Baed- 
aker. This edition, which corresponds with 


the thirtieth German edition, has been thor-- 


oughly revised and brought up to date 
Each of its seven sections on as many dif- 
ferent divisions of Switzerland may be sep- 
arately removed from the book by the trav- 
eler who desires to minimize his luggage 
Twentieth edition. 537 pp. 16mo. 
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American: History and Its Geographic 
Conditions. By Ellen C. Semple. Miss 
Semple shows the part that geography has 
played in emigration, war, travel, and com- 
merce. The position of mountains and 
mountain passes, the size and direction of 
rivers, the course of trails are seen to have 
been powerful factors in the life of the na- 
tion. The author shows that they have de- 
termined the course of emigration, the plan 
of campaigns in war, the distribution of set- 
tlements, and laid down in advance the lines 
of our railroads. Indeed, she gives them a 
dramatic significance which lifts geography 
out of the dull round of formal studies into 
a fascinating pursuit. Her book may be 
said to be the first important American 
contribution to the new science of Anthropo- 
geography. It is adequately illustrated by 
maps and charts, showing the paths of mi- 
gration, the distribution of population, the 
movements of armies in war, and the course 
of trails and railroads in commerce. 466 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo. 


American Revolution, The. By the 
Right Hon. Sir George O. Trevelyan, Bart. 
The second part of Sir George Trevelyan’s 
History of the American Revolution car- 
ties us from the arrival in England of the 
news of Lexington to the end of the cam- 
paign which was closed by the fights at 
Trenton and Princeton. The volumes al- 
most, if not quite, fulfil the promise given 
in Part I, at any rate in so far as the first 
volume and the earlier chapters of Volume 
II are concerned. That Sir George Trevel- 
yan has undertaken a difficult task would 
be idle to deny; that up to the point when 
he breaks off he has accomplished it well 
and judicially everyone who reads his pages 
must agree. It is not easy to write impar- 
tially, even at this distance of time, of events 
which rent asunder an empire and stirred 
up rancorous differences of opinion on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Two vols. 8vo.— 
London Academy and Literature. 


c Augustus. By E. S. Shreckburgh. This 
is an authentic though -not.a_ particularly 
illuminative biography of the conventional 
type. It bears all the -ear-marks of the 
scholar and shows depth of research, but 
there is little it really needs. After “Au- 
Sustus Cesar,” by Mr. Firth, recently pub- 
lished in the “Heroes of the Nations” series, 
the present large, unwieldy volume seems 
just a little superfluous. Illustrated. 318 
Pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
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Cities of India. By G. W. Forest, C. 
I. E. Illustrated. 346 pp. 8vo. 


Connecticut. By Alexander Johnston. 
To this new edition—the first appeared in 
1887—a supplementary chapter has been 
added, dealing with the history of Connect- 
icut since the Civil War, written by Clive 
Day, assistant Professor of Economic His- 
tory in Yale University. American Com- 
monwealths. 428 pp. 12mo. : 


Court in Exile, A. By the Marchesa 
Vitelleschi. The first volume begins with 
the flight of James II to France in 1680, 
and ends with the return to France of his 
grandson, Charles Edward, the Rretender, 
after his terrible defeat on Culloden Moor 
in 1746. It is based upon unused works 
and manuscripts and includes a hitherto 
unknown chart of the Prince’s itinerary 
of his progress through Scotland. The sec- 
ond volume covers the Prince’s incognito 
for eighteen years, his marriage to the Prin- 
cess Louise, afterwards known as the Count- 
ess of Albany, and his life in Italy, where 
he died in 1788. It also gives interesting 
details of the Countess of Albany’s connec- 
tion with the poet Alfieri and unpublished 
letters from her to friends in Sienna. Upon 
the death of her brother-in-law, the Cardinal 
of York, in 1807, the House of Stuart be- 
came extinct. The Countess died at Flor- 
ence in 1824. Illustrated. Two vols. 8vo. 


Dickens’s London. By Francis Miltoun. 
Illustrated. 12mo. 


See Guide to Christmas Shopper. 


Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America. 
By John Fiske. Holiday edition. Two vols. 
See Guide to Christmas Shopper. 


Dutch Life in Town and Country. By 
P. M. Hough, B. A. Library edition. I2mo. 
See Guide to Christmas Shopper. 


Eighty Years of Union. By James 
Schouler, LL.D. This book of extracts 
from. the.author’s large. work-was prepared 
at the request. of some eminent educators 
for the special use of students and the 
casual reader, and comprises a consecutive 
narrative of our United States history for 
the same period (1783-1865). It has been 
prepared under the author’s own supervision 
and contains selections from the six volumes 
of the larger work in its original text, ar- 
ranged so as to stimulate and instruct in 
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the general development of parties, public 
measures and public opinion during the first 
era of our Union, which closed with the 
Civil War. 416 pp. 8vo. 


Florence: Her History and Art. By 
Francis A. Hyett, B. A. Mr. Hyett has 
been moved by the laudable desire to write 
a one-volume history of Florence, which 
shall be accurate and interesting. He has 
wished, besides, to unfold the intellectual 
and artistic evolution of the Florentines 
along with the political. The task is like 
that set for Sisyphus. It would not be dif- 
ficult, indeed, to compile a clear narrative 
of the development of either the art or the 
literature of Florence; but to describe in 
small compass her political growth would 
require the genius of a Green. On the 
whole, Mr. Hyett has attained his wish in 
writing the best single-volume history of 
Florence in English. He pays special at- 
tention to constitutional changes and to 
defining party platforms, and, as there is 
an unusually good index, the book can easily 
be consulted as a manual of Florentine pol- 
itics. It is not so good as Mr. Horatio 
Brown’s “Venice,” and it lags far behind 
Green’s “Short History;” but it is clear 
and accurate, and it abounds in information. 
Until his better appears, Mr. Hyett indisput- 
ably has the field. 600 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
—N. Y. Post. 


French Life in Town and Country. By 
Hannah Lynch. Library edition. 


See Guide to Christmas Shopper. 


From Empire to Republic. By Arthur 
Howard Noll. A careful study of that 
most interesting phase of Mexican history 
which relates to the struggles for constitu- 
tional government. With map and por- 
traits. 336 pp. 12mo.—Publishers’ Weekly. 


Gowrie Conspiracy and Its Official Nar- 
rative, The. By Samuel Cowan, J. P. 
Illustrated. 264 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


Greek History for Young Readers. By 
Alice Zimmern. Intended for a first intro- 
duction to Greek history “for pupils to 
whom the old legends of gods and heroes 
are not unfamiliar,” and for a link between 
the tales of mythology and the more seri- 
ous and advanced histories. It is also of- 
fered as a home reading book for history- 
loving boys and girls; but the over-long 
paragraphs and general lesson-book arrange- 
ment may militate against this. Illustra- 
tions and maps. 373 pp. 1I2mo. 


Handbook of Modern Japan, A. By Er- 
nest W. Clement. With maps and illustra- 


tion. A practical modern reference book. 
305 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


History of England, A. By E. Wyatt 
Davis, M. A. A _ text-book for schools, 
belonging to a familiar class of such books, 
admirable in classification, chronological 
arrangement, condensation of fact, but lack- 
ing wholly in the picturesque touch which 
fixes events on the mind. Part of teaching 
consists in making the pupil fall in love 
with things taught. This book will not make 
English history vivid or attractive to the 
reluctant pupil; but is a good reference 
work in the encyclopaedic line for those 
who already know history. With maps. 
539 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo. 


How George Rogers Clark Won the 
Northwest. By Reuben Gold Thwaites. 
This book contains -eight papers first de- 
livered as lectures and later, in a modified 
form, printed either in popular magazines 
or in the Wisconsin historical collection. 
For the present publication they have been 
radically revised and brought down to date. 
The stories of Mackinac and La Pointe 
and the account of early lead mining give 
us glimpses of the old French regime, the 
idyllic period in the history of what we now 
know as the middle West. Upon Brad- 
dock’s road we witness an incident in the 
march of the British in their fateful on- 
slaught upon French possessions in the con- 
tinental interior. In their turn the British 
army was ousted by American colonists 
through the winning of the Northwest by 
George Rogers Clark. The division of the 
Northwest into States of the republic fol- 
lowed in due course, the story of their re- 
spective boundaries being a curious chapter 
in our history: The Black Hawk war was 
the last serious Indian uprising of the mid- 
dle West, and its close marked the begin- 
ning of extensive immigration into both 
Illinois and Wisconsin. It will be seen that 
this work has peculiar interest to natives 
of Indiana. Illustrated. 378 pp. Indexed. 
12mo.—I/ndianapolis News. 


Italian Life in Town and Country. By 
Luiga Villari. Library edition. 12mo. 
See Guide to Christmas Shopper. 


Inside History of the Carnegie Steel 
Company, The. By James Howard Bridge. 
This book will certainly appeal to the 75,000 
stockholders of the United States Steel 
Company. It will presumably be called for 
in the Carnegie libraries. The author as 
serts that he had exceptional advantages 
for getting at the truth. In spite of his title, 
the tone of his preface is unsensational. 
Illustrated. 369 pp. 8vo.—N. Y. Post. 
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Ireland Under English Rule; or, A Plea 
for the Plaintiff. By Thomas A. Emmet, 
M. D. The spirit of Dr. Emmet’s work 
is frankly admitted in the wording of the 
sub-title. The scope of the plea is: wide. 
It involves a_ review of Irish his- 
tory and legend from the mistiest past to 
the official union with Great Britain more 
than a hundred years ago, with something 
also of subsequent vexations and miseries, 
of coercion acts and abortive land bills, 
and the rest of the sad business of persist- 
ent misunderstanding between Irish and 
English. Two vols. 8vo.—N. Y. Times 
Saturday Review. 


Jesuits in Great Britain, The. By Wal- 
ter Walsh. The author when he tells of the 
reign of James I and his marriage to the 
Catholic Anne of Denmark, puts in the 
front the action of the Jesuits, for there is 
little question that the Queen was entirely 
under the influence of the society. The main 
charge Mr. Walsh makes against the Queen 
is that she pretended to be a Protestant. 
When writing of Charles II the “Merry 
Monarch,” what was the King’s faith is 
rather difficult to determine. Charles prob- 
ably, when he wanted money, would have 
adopted (apparently) any religion. Mr. 
Walsh follows Charles through many of 
is political intrigues. That he was a pen- 
sioner of the King of France no one can 
dispute to-day. The story is introduced that 
one of Charles’s many illegitimate sons 
was sent to a Jesuit school in France, in 
pursuance of the orders of his father, and 
some correspondence is introduced in the 
volume relative to this. Charles II was a 
traitor, for he sold the interests of England 
to the King of France for £200,000 a year. 
Fortunately for the country over which he 
teigned, Charles’s vices led him entirely 
away, and he was impotent for good or 
evil. The sin of Charles was that under a 
solemn oath he declared he was a Protest- 
ant when he was actually a Catholic. At 
the conclusion of the volume there are sev- 
eral chapters treating of the founder of 
the order, Ignatius Loyola, and the affilia- 
tion of the society. 358 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


Life of Midhat Pasha, The. Derived 
from private documents and reminiscences 
by his son, Ali Haydar Midhat Bey. Mid- 
hat’s biographer is his son, who valiantly 

ts the parental battles, bringing to his 
aid voluminous letters and citations, all 
tending to show that the most progressive 
urk of our time could not fight against 
the inevitable. The facts of Midhat’s life 
ae so plain and straightforward, that their 

recitation conveys a full notion of the 
Man’s energy: and patriotism. With por- 
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traits. 292 pp. 8vo.—London Academy and 
Literature. 


Lucretia Borgia. By Ferdinand Greg- 
orovius. Translated from the third German 
edition by John L. Garner. Illustrated. 
379 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 

See review, page 405. 


Militarism. By Guglielmo Ferrers. The 
agitation for the disarmament of Europe, 
and the movements toward general peace, 
as exemplified by the Hague Tribunal, have 
called forth a number of works on the mili- 
tary systems of Europe, and the terrible 
burden which they bring in taxes and per- 
sonal service, on the people. Mr. Ferrero 
has had an opportunity for the study of the 
question, and, consequently, his work, a 
scholarly and exhaustive discussion, should 
contain many new ideas which it is hoped 
will assist in a clearer insight into this 
much-discussed subject. A few of the lead- 
ing topics that he takes up are as follows: 
The Origin of War, Militarism in the 
Ancient World, The Death-Throes of a 
Nation, Napoleon and Militarism in France, 
Germany and England, The United States 
as a Military Power, etc. 320 pp. 8vo. 


Modern Age, The. By Philip Van Ness 
Myers. The merit of the original work has 
been attested by the growing favor which 
it has met during the fifteen years since its 
first publication. In this edition the gen- 
eral perspective of the work is not es- 
sentially modified; but the emphasis in 
places is slightly shifted, and the narra- 
tive of events brought up to the present 
time. The series of maps is augmented by 
addition of new and valuable charts, and 
each chapter is supplemented by lists of 
books for reference and further reading. 
Medieval and Modern History. Part II. 
650 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


By Baroness Bonde (nee 
With 


Paris in '48. 
Robinson). Edited by C. E. Warr. 
portrait. 272 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo. 
See review, page 443. 


Regency of-Marie De Medicis, The. By 
Arthur Power Lord, Ph. D. A study of 
French history from 1610 to 1616, first pub- 


lished in 1902. 180 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
Rome and the Renaissance. From the 

French of Julian Klaczko. Translated by 

John Denne. Illustrated. 366 pp. Indexed. 

8vo. 

See review, page 417. 


Short History of Mexico, A. By Arthur 
Howard Noll. A little book of condensed 
information that has long been standard, 
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and is now reissued with new matter. 317 
pp. I2mo. 


Sidelights on the Court of France. By 
Lieutenant-Colonel Andrew C. P. Haggard. 
A readable volume of gossip about a fas- 
cinating period of French history is this of 
Colonel Haggard. Dealing with the reigns 
from Francois I to Louis XIII, and con- 
cerned for the most part with the history 
of that reckless soldier and equally reck- 
less admirer of women, Henri IV, there is 
naturally much of scandal in the book. In 
fact, the author’s frankness is almost French, 
and, except for sporadic outbreaks of moral 
condemnation of the proceedings he relates, 
his attitude, also, is almost French. The 
style, by no means finished and sometimes 
slipshod, is nevertheless adapted to the 
purpose in hand, reminding one of the man- 
ner of the old writers of memoirs, and at 
times especially reminiscent of St. Simon, 
who has naturally furnished to the Colonel 
many facts and suggestions. Illustrated. 
327 pp. 8vo—N. Y. Times Saturday Re- 
view. 


Social History of Ancient Ireland, A. 
By P. N. Joyce. This book treats of the 
government, military system and law, the 
religion, learning, and art of the ancient 
Irish people. In a short note the author 
says that the cause of writing the work is 
“to give glory to God, honor to Ireland, 
and knowledge to those who desire to learn 
all about the old Irish people.” He has at- 
tempted to picture society in all its phases, 
as it existed in Ireland before the Anglo- 
Norman invasion. The society depicted, he 
continues, was of slow and methodical 
growth and development, “duly subordi- 
nated from the highest grades of the people 
to the lowest, with clearly defined ranks, 
professions, trades and industries. * * * 
A society compacted and held together by 
an all-embracing system of laws and cus- 
toms long established and universally rec- 
ognized.” The book, he says in the course 
of his preface, does not deal with prehis- 
toric times, except by occasional reference 
for illustration. Mr. Joyce calls the work 
an “Essay.” He quotes much from such 
authorities as Ware, O’Curry, Sullivan and 
others. The books are outcome. of . eight 
years’ “congenial and pleasant work.” Illus- 
trated. Two vols. 8vo—N. Y. Times Sat- 
urday Review. 


South American Republics, The. By 
Thomas C. Dawson. Story of the Nations. 
In two parts. Part I. Illustrated. 512 pp. 
I2mo. 


See review, page 406. 


United States in Our Own Time. Be- 
ing an extension of “The History of the 
Last Quarter Century.” By Benjamin An- 
drews. The great popularity and authority 
of this standard work has led to its exten- 
sion to cover the entire period from the re- 
construction of the Union to the new ex- 
pansion of our territory—1870-1903. Be- 
sides forming the only existing minute his- 
tory of the country in our own generation, 
and furnishing an unequalled aid to the 
memory of men now in their prime, it covers 
in the fullest manner the information most 
desired as to the immediate present; the de- 
scription and statistics of our new posses- 
sions, with the history of the measures taken 
for their government; the enormous recent 
changes in our commercial relations with the 
rest of the world; our invasion of Europe 
with our inventions and products; the great 
industrial movements, labor questions, etc., 
of these present years; and even such late 
matters as the preparations for the St. Louis 
Exposition, the introduction of wireless tel- 
egraphy, the race difficulties, our questions 
with Russia as to Manchuria and as to the 
Jewish persecution, and the whole field of 
contemporany politics in the United States. 
Illustrated. 961 pp. 8vo. 


Venice and Its Story. By Thomas Okeys 
Mr. Okey seems to have been burdened by 
the accumulation of facts and figures, giv- 
ing us a photograph rather than a picture 
of “the eie of Italie.” Possibly the plan of 
the book is to blame for the somewhat impo- 
tent result, being half history, half guide- 
book, an attempt to mix oil and vinegar. 
Of guide-books to Venice there are suf- 
ficient; for a graphic, vigorous, colorful 
history there is room, room still. The best 
that can be said of Mr. Okey’s work is that 
it is painstaking. Illustrated. 332 pp. In- 
dexed. Quarto.—London Academy and Lit- 
erature. 


Warwick Castle. By the Countess of 
Warwick. The story of Warwick Castle 
and its earls is one of such importance, and 
so closely bound up with some of the most 
critical passages in English history, that no 
small courage is required to attempt the 
task of telling it. To Lady Warwick, how- 
ever, pertain various special facilities, as 
well as.natural capacities, for the due ac- 
complishment of the undertaking, which 
have resulted in the issue of two handsome 
volumes of absorbing interest and of genu- 
ine value. Illustrated. S8vo.—lLondon Athe- 
naeum. 


Way to the West, The. By Emerson 
Hough. A series of studies of the manner 
in which the settlement of the West was 
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brought about, as grouped under four great 
epochs: the time of the penetration of the 
Alleghenies, the time of the crossing of the 
Mississippi, that of the crossing of the 
Rocky Mountains, and the present move- 
ment across the Pacific Ocean. Sketches 
of the lives of the great frontiersmen, 
Boone, Crockett and Carson, are introduced 
as useful in illustrative quality. “Not con- 
cerned so much with a sequence of dates, 
or with a story of martial or political tri- 
umphs, the writer has sought to show some- 
what of the genesis of the Western man.” 
lllustrated. 446 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
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AND ADDRESSES 


Call of the Twentieth Century, The. 
By David Starr Jordan. Dr. Jordan is the 
president of Leland Stanford University, 
California. He has opportunities to learn 
the needs and the aspirations of the youth 
of this century if anyone has. This address 
is an inspiring summons to young men to 
onsider “What kind of a century it is to 

, what is the work it has to do, and what 
manner of men it will demand to do it,” 
with an appeal to the individual to be that 
man, the one whose “after-self’ will be 
given the “fair chance” which is in the 
boy’s system of justice. 75 pp. I2mo. 


Compromises of Life and Other Lec- 
tures and Addresses, The. By Henry 
Watterson. 477 pp. 1I2mo. 


See review, page 410. 


Dawn in the Dark Continent. By James 
Stewart, D. D. The sixth volume of the 
series of lectures delivered in connection 
with the Duff Missionary Lectureship, 
founded by-one of the greatest of Indian 
missionaries, the Rev. Dr. Alexander Duff. 
“Missionary Opinion,” says the preface, “is 
tow less wanted, and is probably less val- 
ued, than reliable missionary information. 
Hence the form into which some of the 
chapters have been cast.” The chapters in- 


clude among their subjects: “The Struggle . 


for the Continent,” “The Missionary Sit- 
uation To-day,” ‘Is: Money Well Expended 
on Foreign Missions?”: “Slow Progress of 


Missjons,’t “Training; of .the Missionary,” « 


‘The Future’of Africa and the African,” 
“What the Church Exists For.” Brief his- 
tories are given of the methods of some 
of the chief missionary societies and of the 
work accomplished by them. With maps. 
400 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
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Pathway to Reality, The. By the Right 
Honorable Richard Burton Haldane. 316 
pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


See review, page 4009. 


Representative Men. Seven Lectures. 
By Ralph Waldo. Emerson. The text is 
that of the Riverside Edition, presenting the 
readings finally decided upon by Emerson 
himse!lf. Notes by his son, Edward Waldo 
Emerson, appended to the volume, explain 
the circumstances attending the delivery of 
the more famous discourses and give other 
information. Centennary Edition. Vol. 
IV. 378 pp. 1I2mo. 


By Ralph Waldo Em- 
378 pp. I2mo. 


Seven Lectures. 
erson. Representative Men. 
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Elizabethan Lyric, The. By John Er- 
skine, Ph. D. 344 pp. I2mo. 


See review, page 419. 


Great Poets of Italy, The. 
Kuhns. With portraits. 359 pp. 
12mo. 


By Oscar 
Indexed. 


See review, page 421. 
Philosophy in Poetry. By E. Hershey 


Sneath, Ph. D. 319 pp. 1t2mo. 
Reserved for a later notice. 
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Electricity and Magnetism. By R. T. 
Glazebrook, M. A. This book is the out- 
come of the author’s knowledge of the re- 
quirements of learners, a considerable por- 
tion of the book having been used original- 
ly as a part of the practical work in physics 
for medical students at the Cavendish labo- 
ratory in connection with Mr. Glazebrook’s 
lectures, and, in the second place, it is set 
forth with-a command of clear, elucidative 
language not always observable in works of 
this description. No branch of the subject 
is’ seemingly neglected, and in the twenty- 
seven chapters of which the book is com- 
posed an able treatment is supplied of the 
fundamental facts of electrostatics, -electric- 
ity as a measureable quantity, condensers, 
electrical machines, magnetic attractions and 
repulsion, the laws of magnetic force, ex- 
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periments with magnets, magnetic calcula- 
tions and measurements, the electric cur- 
rent, measurement of current, the measure- 
ment of resistance and electromotive force, 
electro-magnetic instruments, telegraphy and 
telephony, electric waves, etc. Illustrated. 
440 pp. Indexed. 12mo.—London Publish- 


ers’ Circular. 


se 


MEDICAL BOOKS 


Modern Method in the Surgery of Pa- 
ralyses. By A. H. Tubby and Robert 
Jones. The newer procedures of muscle- 
grafting, tendon-transplantation, etc., have 
widened the scope of surgical treatment, 
both of paralysis itself and its resulting de- 
formities, and promise to effect an entire 
revolution in this branch of surgery.. The 
authors of this work are both leading Eng- 
lish investigators in these fields, having 
charge of the surgical departments in a 
number of orthopedic and children’s hos- 
pitals. In this volume they record their 
personal experiences of the most recent 
methods of treating congenital and acquired 
forms of paralysis. Methods of treatment 
already well tested, simple and familiar are 
briefly passed over, on the ground that, be- 
ing fully set forth in the standard works on 
orthopedic surgery, they do not need rep- 
etition. Illustrated. 311 pp. Indexed. 


I2mo. 


= 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Aftermath; or, Gleanings From a Busy 
Life, The. By H. B. “Called upon the 
Outer Cover,” says the author, “for Pur- 
poses of Sale, Caliban’s Guide to Letters,” 
and dedicated to. “Catherine, Mrs. Caliban,” 
it is to be feared that. this is a book likely 
to puzzle those who do not possess a sense 
of humor and sadden those who do. The 
various papers are satires, purporting to 
direct the tyro to the path of successful lit- 
erary production, and concern themselves 
with “Reviewing,” “Political Appeals,” “The 
Short Lyric,” “Revelations,” “Remainders 
and Pulping,” and kindred subjects. There 
are amusing passages, but the book appeals 
to a limited class even among literary folk. 


194 pp. Indexed. I2mo. 


Alien Immigrant, The. By Major W. 
Evans-Gordon, M. P. This volume on 
England’s immigraton problem is almost as 
valuable here as there, because our problem 
is the same in kind and far greater in mag- 


Book News 


nitude. It is chiefly the new Jewish immi- 
gration with which England is concerned 
and the pressure of Jewish competition in 
London is hardly comparable with that of 
New York, where the city directory shows 
as many Greenbergs as Greens, and twice 
as many Cohens as Clarks. The author de- 
scribes with care not only the conditions 
of the Jewish community in London, but at 
much geater length the conditions in the 
countries from which the immigrants come. 
With map and i.lustrations. 323 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo.—The Outlook. 


Dominion of the Air, The. By the Rey. 
J. M. Bacon. Aerial navigation, doubtless 
destined to be the commonplace of our chil- 
dren’s children, is to-day the object of our 
wonder, our half-doubting experiment, but 
also our burning interest. Mr. Bacon shows 
us that this particular form of attempt to 
overcome nature, but yesterday deemed as 
fantastic, by popular belief, as the quest for 
the Philosopher’s Stone, is far older than 
the Philosopher’s Stone in the history of 
quests. He follows .the dawn of aeronaut- 
ics, the invention and perfection of the bal- 
loon, the beginnings of actually scientific 
experiment with flying machines, the at- 
tempts of Andre, Spencer and other recent 
aeronauts, and discusses “The Constitution 
of the Air” and “The Possibilities of Bal-* 
loons in Warfare.” His outlook on the 
problem is sanguine, although not visionary, 
and the book is on the whole extremely in- 
teresting. Illustrated. 348 pp. 12mo. 


Elements of Electromagnetic Theory. 
bd S. J. Barnett, Ph. D. 480 pp. Indexed. 
vo. 


English Traits. By Ralph Waldo Em- 


erson. 407 pp. 12mo. 
See Guide to Christmas Shopper. 


Fireside Child-Study. By Patterson Du- 
30is. This is made up of short talks ad- 
dressed primarily to those who would study 
their children to appreciate and serve them 
rather than for science’s sake. Not a 
treatise on child nature or on child train- 
ing, but a simple way to a better under- 
standing of our own children. For home 
use, and for mothers’ clubs, teachers’ meet- 
ings, etc. 159 pp. 18mo. 


History of Socialism in the United 
States. By Morris Hillquit. Mr. Hill- 
quit’s volume is visible token of a vast 
amount of painstaking research, and is 
crammed with information from cover to 
cover. For this reason it is rather dry 
reading. Fully half its space is used in 
describing the endless quarrels, reconcilia- 
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tions, feuds, forgivenesses, schisms and 
changes in the Socialist parties that make 
the attempt to follow the fortunes of Social- 
jsm as a political ideal so perplexing. Here 
is indeed a guide through the maze of a 
hundred successively shifting factions of a 
party too small to divide, but memory re- 
fuses to retain the details. They are too 
complicated. Nor is one quite sure, upon 
finishing the book, that the warring Social- 
ists have even now pooled their issues. The 
first portion of Mr. Hillquit’s book leaves 
a more definite impression. His account of 
the early communistic experiments of the 
Fourierists, Owenites, Icarians and other 
idealists is most interesting, and will per- 
haps surprise many readers to-day who have 
not dreamed that such experiments as Brook 
Farm and the Shakers’ groups were ever 
so common in. practical Yankeeland. 372 
pp. Indexed. 12mo.—N. Y. World. 


History of the New York Stage, A. 
From the first performance in 1732 to Igor. 
By T. Allston Brown. In 3 vols. Vol. III. 
622 pp. 8vo. : 


Home: Its Work and Influence, The. 
By Charlotte Perkins Gilman. Mrs. Gil- 
man has made a very close study of the 
home, from the point of view of its work 
and its influence, taking nothing for granted 
and beginning at the bottom. One of her 
first conclusions is that while the mascu- 
line industries have, in course of time, been 
organized, the feminine industries, repre- 
sented by the home, have remained in a 
state of decentralization, with scarcely any 
change since the times of savagery and 
barbarism. One aim of her book is to show 
how this untoward condition of things can 
be remedied. 347 pp. I2mo. 


Kennel Dieases. By “Ashmont.” This 
work first appeared in 1899. Illustrations 
ate few, but there is a useful subject in- 
dex. 424 pp. 8vo. 


Laws of Imitation, The. By Gabriel 
Tarde. Translated from the second French 
edition by Elsie C. Parsons. The profes- 
sor of modern philosophy in the College de 
France from his office of Magistrate gath- 
ered overwhelming evidence “that in all the 
affairs of men, whether of good or evil re- 
port, imitation is an ever-present factor; 
and to a philosophical mind the implication 
was obvious that there must be psycho- 
logical or sociological laws of imitation, 
worthy of the most thorough study.” The 
first edition of his great study appeared in 
1890, the second in 1895. American schol- 
ars have often requested that his thought 
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should be made accessible to English speak- 
ing readers. The translator is lecturer on 
sociology in Barnard College. 404 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo.—Publishers’ Weekly. 


Manhood’s Morning... By Joseph Al- 
fred Conwell. This book is the result of an 
extensive and close study of the condi- 
tions affecting character. The chief aim of 
the author is evidently to help young men 
to think in the right direction and to in- 
spire them with courage to walk and act 
accordingly. It deals in a most practical, 
convincing and stimulating manner with the 
problems of a young man’s life. Dr. Con- 
well holds up lofty ideals and masters the 
facts which are of vital importance in the 
making of manhood, in a clear and con- 
vincing manner. New revised edition. With 
portrait. 308 pp. I2mo. 


Nemesis of Froude, The. By Alexander 
Carlyle and James Crichton-Browne, M. D. 
183 pp. 8vo. 


See review, page 44I. 


Memoirs of a Child. By Annie S. A 
Winston. A contribution to the literature 
of the child-mind which has now so great 
a vogue. The memories are classified into 
chapters, “The Child and Its Earth,” “Peo- 
ple,” “The Garden,’ “Dreams and Rever- 
ies,” “School,” “Bugbears,” “Random Recol- 
lections,” and the like. Every word rings 
sincere and sounds like a genuine, not a 
trumped-up, memory, and this gives it in- 
terest and value for the psychologist. For 
the general reader it may possibly lack “go.” 
169 pp. 18mo. 


Note-Book of an Adopted Mother. By 
Eleanor Davids. Scarcely anything could 
be more interesting to those who study 
social problems than this true transcript of 
the character development, from day to day, 
of a five-year-old boy adopted from an 
asylum into a childless household. Mrs. 
Davids has the advantage.ofibeing a trained 
kindergartner. Her year’s experience with 
Stanley has convinced her of the duty, and 
the pleasure to be found in performing that 
duty, of setting the solitary in families. 
Stanley is a real child, and his sayings and 
doings are often very amusing and evi- 
dently told without varnish. At the end of 
this, the first year, “he has gained five 
inches in height and ten pounds in weight, 
has exchanged his baby fat for the firmest 
of muscle, has bright color instead of 
marked pallor, has almost wholly conquered 
his old timidity, has made fine progress im 
learning to rule his temper, has done a 
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year’s excellent work in the public school, 
and has reached a point where corporal 
punishment seems to be a thing of the past.” 
With portraits. 259 pp. 1I2mo. 


Pedagogue at Play, The. By G. M. A. 
Hewett. “A word of apology is needed in 
presenting this record of very ordinary do- 
ing for perusal.. I am tempted to press in, 
though there must be many angels fearing 
to tread, for two reasons. Firstly, because 
I am always blundering up against the im- 
pression in the outer world that a school- 
master is a sort of cross between an auto- 
matic machine and an iceberg, and I could 
wish to prove in these pages that the idea 
is false. And secondly, because there seems 
to be very little record of the doings of 
ordinary men on ordinary holidays, and it 
would often have been a convenience to me 
to be able to pick up some such record as 
this, when I was trying to make up my 
mind whether to turn my steps for a little 
rest and pleasure. Whatever be our faults 
in the way of presumption, I trust that we 
shall be found to speak the truth by any 
who may be persuaded to follow in our 
tracks.” Illustrated. 296 pp. 12mo.—Au- 
thor’s Preface. 


Phoenixiana; or, Sketches and Burles- 
ques.. By John Phoenix. With an intro- 
duction ‘by John.K. Bangs.’ First published 
in 1855. The author of this book of fun 
was a soldier and an engineer graduated 
from West Point in 1846. He died in 186r. 
In his foreword on the author J. K. Bangs 
is specially impressed with the perennial 
quality of his satire and its extraordinary 
range of subject. New edition. Illustrated. 
332 pp. 12m0.—Publishers’ Weekly. 


Plays | Have Seen. A convenient form 
in which to keep a record of the plays 
lovers of the theatre have seen as well as 
of all the interesting facts connected with 
each performance, including portraits of the 
actors, scenes from the play cut from illus- 
trated newspapers and reviews and criti- 
cisms. The keeping of such a record will 
provide great present entertainment..and in 
after years will be full of delightful mem- 
ories. 225 pp. 12mo.—Publishers’ Weekly. 


Primer of Hebrew, A. By Charles P. 
Fagnani. An introduction to the study of 
Hebrew. By its use the beginner may, in 
two months, and without the help of a 
teacher, so familiarize himself with the 
main features of the language as to be 
fitted to take up the study of the text 


of the Old Testament with the help of 
lexicon and grammar. II9Q pp. I2mo. 


Problem of Success for Young Men and 
How to Solve It, The. By successful 
men and leaders of thought. A symposium 
on the conditions of success. Words ot 
guidance to young men are uttered by older 
men who have notably achieved in their 
own especial fields, in papers by Bishop 
Mallalieu on “The Necessity of Sobriety to 
Young Men;” by Thomas F. Walsh on 
“Opportunities For Young Men in the 
West;” by Lewis Nixon on “Possibilities 
in Shipbuilding ;’ by Bishop Fallows on 
“Our Own Powers ;” by a collection of high 
railroad officials on “Possibilities in Rail- 
roading ;” by Marion Crawford on “Possi- 
bilities in Ljiterature;” by Dr. George C. 
Lorimer, on “Evils of Extravagance,” and a 
number of others. 305 pp. I2mo. 


Thoughtless Thoughts of Carisabel, 
The. By Isa Carrington Bell. Most of 
these thirty satires appeared in the Balti- 
more Sun purporting to be “the unfash- 
ionable and passé opinions of a survivor of 
a past age.” They deal with the new man; 
the new child; one’s relatives; servants; 
should women propose? ; do men propose?; 
nervous prostration; original sin, etc. 345 
pp. 12mo-—Publishers’- Weekly. 


Under the Hill. By Aubrey Beardsley. 
An echo of the “Yellow Book.” Admirers 
of Beardsley’s pictorial art have, it is said, 
frequently expressed a wish to see his lit- 
erary remains. This volume, in which are 
gathered together various fragments and 
personalia, will meet the demand. There 
is no reason why anyone who likes Beards- 
ley at all should not hold this book im- 
mensely “precious.” “Under the Hill” is 
a fantasia, resembling a romance in style; 
there are verses, table talk, and some hith- 
erto unpublished sketches by Mr. Beards- 
ley, including a frontispiece design for 
Zola’s “L’ Abbe Mounet.” . Quarto. 
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Corona Song Book, The. Selected, com- 
piled and arranged by William C. Hoff. 
This comprises part songs, choruses, ofa- 
torio selections, hymns and patriotic songs, 
arranged with a view to making them emi- 
nently serviceable and practical for school 
use. ae 
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Music and Musicians. By Albert Lavig- 
nac. Translated by William Marchant. 
This is the fourth edition—the first was 
published in 1899—of this virtual encyclo- 
pedia of musical knowledge, intended by its 
author both as a guide to the serious stu- 
dent of music and as a popular treatise on 
the subject for the intelligent non-profes- 
sional. There has been revision and editing, 
and to Mr. Krehbiel’s earlier chapter on 
“Music in America” is now appended a sur- 
vey of “The Present State of Music,” cov- 
ering Richard Strauss, Humperdinck, 
Dvorak, Charpentier, Sullivan and others, 
518 pp. I2mo. 
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Along Four-Footed Trails. By Ruth A. 
Cook. Miss Cook, who at one time had 
charge of nature work at the Children’s 
Museum of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, brings long residence on the 
Western plains, intimate knowledge of their 
animal life and a love of nature manifestly 
genuine as to qualifications for these por- 
trayals of four-footed life. They are not 
told with much vivacity, but careful study, 
combined with close knowledge of her sub- 
jects’ habits, is displayed. Illustrated. 265 
pp. I2mo. 


Bird Book, The. By A. J. R. Roberts. 
The fact that this attractively printed and 
illustrated little volume is one of a series 
of country handbooks, proclaims its ob- 
ject. Its endeavor is to enable the reader 
to recognize some of the common birds of 
the English country-side. The birds are 
classified according to the localities where 
they are most frequently found, and in 
order to convey to the reader some idea 
of the size of birds a list of British birds, 
exclusive of rare stragglers, is appended. 
136 pp. Indexed. 18mo. 


Forest, The. By Stewart Edward White. 
is is a series of chapters on life in the 
woods in which fact and fiction have been 
combined with a literary art and knowledge 
of men and nature which will appeal to 
all men and women, and boys and girls 
who love out-door life and well-told stories 
of adventure. The author writes from the 
depths of many years of experience in 
Woods life. The thread on which the chap- 
; ts of the book are strung is the story of 


a thousand mile canoe trip through the 
wilds of northern Michigan and Canada. In 
addition to stories of experiences and ad- 
ventures on the “long trail” there are prac- 
tical instructions in woodcraft, sketches of 
the Habitants and Woods Indians of the 
Canadian Provinces, and genial philosophiz- 
ing on many of the phases of life in the 
great woods. Illustrated. 265 pp. 8vo. 


Hermit’s Wild Friends, A. By Mason 
A. Walton. A volume of animal and wood- 
craft lore, which gives a graphic account 
of nearly twenty years of solitary life in the 
woods. Mr. Walton’s cabin near the Old 
Salem Road is as quaint and interesting as 
Thoreau’s hut at Walden, and has been the 
object of pilgrimages for some of the most 
eminent naturalists of America. Illustrated. 


304 pp. 8vo. 


Land of Little Rain, The. By Mary 
Austin. Mrs. Austin’s life has contained 
quite unusual experiences in the Western 
desert lands, among Indians and miners 
and Mexican half-breeds. The slopes of 
the Sierra Nevadas are to her a well-read 
book. She has taught Indian children, 
talked with people who might have come 
out of Bret Harte’s tales, studied nature in 
wild and strange moods on mountains and 
in valleys. Out of this special knowledge 
she has written sympathetically and in a 
mood that often reminds one of Richard 
Jefferies. Illustrated. 281 pp. 8vo—The 
Outlook. 


My Devon Year. By Eden Phillpotts. 
The author of “The Good Red Earth,” 
whose two “favorite diversions” are noted 
in “Who’s Who” as trout-fishing and gar- 
dening, holds Nature very dear and makes 
her very alluring in these pages. There is 
an occasional conscious strain for fine 
writing; but nature-lovers will revel in his 
luscious descriptions of scenic beauty and 
in the beautiful illustrations accompanying. 
229 pp. I2mo. 
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April Twilights. By Willa Sibert Cather. 
A daintily printed book of brief poems, 
smoothly running in rhyme and metre, full 
of sympathy with nature, but without any 
special claim to distinction in either man- 
ner or matter. 52 pp. I2mo. 
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Ballads of the Busy Days. By Samuel 
E. Kiser. S. E. Kiser is one of the few 
writers of newspaper verse who have “caught 
on.” His verse is both comic and senti- 
mental, echoing Riley, aptly expressing the 
feelings of the man in the street, the boy 
on the school-bench, therefore pleasing. 
These widely vary in merit, but all are full 
of human feeling. Mr. Kiser’s deeper and 
graver touch is his best, as in his grim, 
satiric tribute to “Poverty,” the lines “To 
An Old Dollar Bill,” or his “Why Do You 
Hurry So?” 223 pp. I2mo. 


Castalian Days. By Lloyd Mifflin. With 
portrait. 50 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 390. 


Christalan. By Katrina Trask. 12mo, 


See Guide to Christmas Shopper. 


Christmas Songs and Easter Carols. 
By Phillips Brooks. 12mo. 


See Guide to Christmas Shopper. 


Complete Works of Edmund Spenser, 
The. This volume has been kept down 
to convenient size through the laudable 
co-operation of the paper-maker and binder. 
As to the text itself, it includes not only 
Spenser’s poetical and prose works—some 
of which reappear here for the first time— 
but every variety of scholarly aid for the 
reader. Professor William P. Trent con- 
tributes an introduction discussing the 
poet’s position in letters and in the reading 
world to-day, and considering various pieces 
of writing separately. Then follow a “Note 
on Spenser’s Language and Metres” and a 
“Bibliographical Note.” A “Life” of the 
poet is given by J. Walker McSpadden, 
wherein the facts and traditions clustering 
around Spenser’s career are summarized 
as clearly as possible, and a definite account 
of the man and his work set forth. With 
frontispiece. 896 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


Eastward Road, The. By Jeannette 
Bliss Gillespy. Poems, all short, but all, 
even the quatrains, meaning something. 
Ethics and love are the two notes most fre- 
quently touched. Sincere and lofty in spirit, 
feminine, but not womanish in treatment, 
and far above the average of American 
verse in workmanship, the poems—most of 
which have been published in various mag- 
azines—occasionally drive home their peint 
in a flashing way which marks the memory 
enduringly, as in “The Past,” “A Dream 
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of a Day,” and the quatrain upon “Success,” 
73 pp. 18mo. 


In Titian’s Garden and Other Poems, 
By Harriet Prescott Spofford. 108 pp. 
16mo. 


Men and Women. By Robert Brown- 
ing. Miranda’s Library. 1I2mo. 
See Guide to Christmas Shopper. 


Mother Goose and Others in Wall 
Street. By Bond Mann. An application. 
of Mother Goose rhymes to the Wall Street 
speculator. 24 pp. 18mo. 


My Candles and Other Poems. By 
Eliza B. O’Reilly. There is surely an in- 
heritance of genius, and it is proved in the 
case of a daughter of the late John Boyle 
O’Reilly, who offers her first book. The 
magic of the great name of the man we 
so much admired would in any case have 
prepared a welcome for these poems, but 
their own merit is such that they are inde- 
pendent of any such supporting strength. 
97 pp. I2mo. 


Out-of-Door Rhymes. The death of 
Mrs. Eliza Sproat Turner recalls her de- 
lightful “Out-of-door Rhymes’ published 
many years ago. ‘The book was out oi 
print and unobtainable, so the trust of the 
New Century Guild had published a limited 
edition. Miss Beaux’s portrait (frontis- 
piece) and a biographical sketch by Mrs. 
Lybrand have been added. 147 pp. 12mo. 


Poems of Tennyson. Chosen and edited 
with an introduction. By Henry Van Dyke. 
This volume, including one hundred and 
thirty-six selections, presents within a small 
compass the best of Tennyson’s poems. Set 
apart from the mass of Tennyson’s pro- 
ductions, they make the task of the student 
simple by leading him without confusion to 
appreciate thoroughly the vital meaning of 
the poet’s work. The collection is thor- 
oughly representative, showing the poet at 
the various stages of his literary develop- 
ment. 342 pp. I2mo. 


Poems You Ought to Know. Selected 
by Elia W. Platier. 8vo. 
See Guide to Christmas Shopper. 


Rhymes From a Round-up Camp. By 
Wallace David Coburn. A volume of west 
ern poetry; its aim is to tell of cowboy life 
as it actually was twenty years ago. New 
edition. Illustrated. 137 pp. 12mo. 
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Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam of Naish- 
apur, The. One of the daintiest pocket 
editions of this book ever issued. A smal], 
put very pleasing, gift to be added to the 
holiday lists. 32mo. 


By Bliss 
I2mo. 


Songs of the Sea Children. 
Carman. Pipes of Pan. 181 pp. 


See review, page 419. 


Taken From “Life.” The first edition 
of this collection of society and other light 
yerse from the pens of Felix Carmen, W. 
J. Lampton, Harry Romaine, Tom Masson 
and others of Life’s well-known contribu- 
tors appeared in 1808. This is the fifth 
since then. 16mo. 


When Malindy Sings. By Paul Lau- 
rence Dunbar. The illustrating of Mr. Dun- 
bar’s new book is done in a new and origi- 
nal manner. The poems are among the best 
that this very popular author has written. 


144pp. 8vo. 


Wreck of the Myrtle, The. By William 
Morris Stine. 128 pp. I2mo. 


See review, page 386. 
~*~ & 


POLITICAL AND 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Actual Government As Applied Under 
American Conditions. By Albert Bush- 
nell Hart, LL.D. 509 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


Adjustment of Wages, The. By W. J. 
Ashley. It is impossible to compress into a 
nutshell the many points which Professor 
Ashley elucidates so clearly, fully and at- 
tractively. He shows, for instance, why 
the sliding scale has broken down as a 
means of adjusting wages in our coal in- 
dustry; “the confounded thing had no bot- 
tom,” said a South Wales miner. Even 
with the addition of the minimum wage 
Principle, again, the adjustment of wages 
by prices is naturally uppopular with min- 
ers; they have reason to believe, for one 
thing, that the employers are apt to reckon 
on the fact that wages will fall if prices do, 
and quote low prices accordingly in “sell- 
iig forward” to outbid competitors. Com- 
petition between Great Britain and America 
$ not Professor Ashley’s subject, but he 
touches upon it in some preliminary re- 
matks that are very pertinent to the great 


question of the time. He shows that Amer- 
ica has now left us far behind in the pro- 
duction of pig-iron, steel, coal and cotton. 
and argues that if Great Britain is to stand 
alone she will occupy, in comparison with 
the United States, and eventually with 
Russia also, a position such as Holland’s 
in comparison with the Great Powers in the 
nineteenth century. With maps. 362 pp. 
8vo.—London Daily Mail. 


Financial History of the United States. 
By David R. Dewey, Ph. D. The author 
has steadily endeavored, and not without 
success, to trace the relations between finan- 
cial legislation and democratic sentiment in 
the different stages of our industrial prog- 
ress. In other respects also he has supple- 
mented the dificiencies and filled in the 
gaps of the monographic literature; and he 
has never allowed a convenient monograph 
to seduce him into the undue expansion 
of an episode. An admirable sense of pro- 
portion is everywhere in evidence, and gives 
to the newest “Financial History of the 
United States” a unity which works of the 
sort too frequently lack. 530 pp. I2mo.— 
N. Y. Post. 


History of Coinage and Curency in the 
United States and the Perennial Contest 
for Sound Money. By A. Barton Hep- 
burn, LL.D. Mr. Hepburn has sought to 
supply the need for a work of convenient 
size and popular character covering the his- 
tory of the coinage and currency of the 
United States from colonial times to the 
present, with data and details in chron- 
ological order, available equally for reading 
or for reference. Most important currency 
questions remain to be solved, and this vol- 
ume seeks to furnish a busy public, in con- 
venient form, the experience of the past to 
aid in such solution. 666 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 


Money and Credit. By Wilbur Aldrich. 
Intended as a re-statement of monetary fact 
and theory, embodying the results of evolu- 
tion and discussion down to date. “Coined 
Money,” “Credit and Credit Instruments,” 
“Paper Money,” “Quality of Money” and 
“Connection Between Money and Credit” 
are in turn discussed. Especially is there 
manifested a desire to “re-examine the 
fundamentals of monetary science,” to see 
on what grounds the present venturesome 
spirit of speculation and financial “bluff’ 
may build hopes for success. Revised edi- 
tion. 199 pp. I2mo. 
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Organized Labor. By John Mitchell. 
Mr. Mitchell’s book is broad in its scope 
and deals with every phase of the labor 
problem. The book shows how the Trade 
Union movement developed in England and 
in the United States. It takes up the Trade 
Union from the point of view of the work- 
man, the capitalist and the public, and 
shows how it has affected the rate of 
wages, the hours of labor and the condi- 
tions of work. The chapter on the Non- 
Unionist is especially interesting, and is par- 
ticularly welcome at this time when the 
question of the open shop is taken up from 
the point of view of the workman and of 
the public generally, and the legislation is 
suggested looking forward toward the solu- 
tion of this extremely difficult problem. 
There are half a dozen chapters dealing 
with the coal strike of 1902, giving the 
story of the strike from the inside. Mr. 
Mitchell states that at the beginning of Au- 
gust the strike was about to collapse, and 
that if energetic action had been taken 
at this time by the operators, the strike 
would have been lost. The inside history 
of the strike and the story of how victory 
was snatched from defeat is told in a 
graphic and eloquent manner by the author. 
With portraits. 436 pp. Quarto. 


Principles’ of the Founders, The. By 
Edwin D. Mead. This Fourth of July ora- 
tion given in Boston attracted public at- 
tention. Much of the discussison was pro- 
voked by the sharp reference to many things 
in our present politics; but the real value 
of the address lies in its careful historical 
survey of the principles of the founders 
of the republic upon the great questions of 
war, the subjugation of weak peoples by 
strong, and the promotion of the peace and 
order of the world. The views of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Franklin and Samuei 
Adams, here brought together and illumi- 
nated by discussion and plain application to 
the situation and issues of to-day, ought to 
be more familiar to our people than, un- 
happily, is the case. The oration, as now 
printed, is revised and expanded by the 
insertion in full of many historical passages 
which in the delivery could only be sum- 
marized or briefly referred to. The whole 
is an impressive presentation of “the prin- 
ciples of the founders” upon the most im- 
portant questions which can concern the 
republic. 73 pp. I2mo. 


United States and Latin America, The. 
The addresses here reprinted were delivered 
before: the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science at its annual meeting in 
Philadelphia on April 17 and 18, 1903. Be- 
ginning with the annual address, in which 
Hon. Francis B. Loomis, First Assistant 


Sceretary of State, and former Minister to 
Portugal and to Venezuela, treats of “The 
Position of the United States on the Ameri- 
can Continent,” various lines of thoughts 
suggested by that subject are discussed by 
different speakers on “The Relation of the 
Latin-American Countries with Each 
Other,” “Europe and Latin America,” “Po- 
litical and Commercial Relations of the 
United States with Latin America.” The 
recent occurrences on the Isthmus give the 
remarks particular pertinence at the pres- 
ent moment. 244 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
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Atlas to the Historical Geography of 
Europe. By Edward A. Freeman. Edited 
by J. M. Bury, M. A. The first edition of 
this work appeared in 1880. The revisions 
made necessary by the shiftings in political 
geography of the past twenty years have 
been made, bringing the book’s statements 
up to date. Third edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Derby Anniversary Calendar, The. 
Compiled and edited by George Derby. A 
book of dates, compiled from the “National 
Cyclopedia of American Biography,” with 
the idea of presenting, day by day, the im- 
portant events in United States history that 
have occurred on each day in the year— 
a collection of anniversaries, in fact, rather 
than a strictly chronological record. The 
work was first issued in 1902. 32mo. 


Dictionary of the English Language, A. 
Mainly abridged from Webster’s Interna- 
tional Dictionary. This is the latest and 
largest abridgment of the International. It 
contains most of the essentials of the larger 
work, and was prepared under the same edi- 
torial supervision. It has a sizable vocab- 
ulary, complete definitions, adequate ety- 
mologies and indicates pronunciation by 
familiar diacritical marks and _ re-spellings. 
Its appendix contains vocabularies of names, 
rhymes and foreign words, tables of arbi- 
trary signs, also a Glossary of Scottish 
words and phrases, the latter giying, as 
nowhere else, the correct pronunciation 0 
the Scottish terms so frequently found in 
literature. Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary. 
Edition De Luxe. With frontispiece. Over 
1100 illustrations. 1062 pp. 8vo. 


Who’s Who in America. 1903-1905. 
Edited by John J. Leonard. This biennial 
dictionary .of biography, aiming to give 4 
brief, personal sketch of every living mam 
and woman in the United States whose 
position or achievements make his or her 
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personality of general interest,” has within 
the period covered by three editions made 
itself a place on the weil-equipped shelf of 
reference books. The claim is made that 
no other work has ever attempted the la- 
porious task of finding and furnishing the 
addresses of leading Americans wherever 
living. This, the third and revised edition, 
contains about 4,000 new names, making 
a total of 14,443 biographies. 1669 pp. 8vo. 
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After the Resurrection, and Other Ad- 
dresses. By the Rev. Alexander Mac- 
Laren, D. D. Dr. MacLaren has been for 
nearly fifty years minister of Union Chapel, 
Manchester, and is the author of three 
series of “Sermons Preached in Manches- 
ter,” and many other books beside this 
volume of addresses. They are short, 
earnest, sincere sermonettes on the relation 
of man to a risen Saviour. The author has 
the gift of interesting, of treating sacred 
things in a practical spirit, yet without the 
cheapening touch. 300 pp. I2mo. 


Campaigning for Christ. By Theodore 
L. Cuyler. For many years Dr. Cuyler has 
wielded the pen of a ready writer. These 
talks on matters of deep spiritual moment 
are collected from his more recent contri- 
sent varied phases. of the warfare which the 
Christian must wage against his outward 
and inward foes. With frontispiece. 238 
pp. 1I2mo. 


Chart Showing the Process of Bible- 
Making, A. Much care, scholarship and 
study have been expended on this ingenious 
cattographical history of the Hebrew and 
Christian Scriptures, intended to be “almost 
self-explanatory to any Bible student.” By 
lines and circles, drawn to scale, it is in- 
tended to show the relation of the facts re- 
corded, in Biblical order, brought down 
through the: centuries during which the 
Bible was written, translated, revised, etc. 
The genealogy is that given in Genesis x-xi 
and Luke iii. The divisions of time 
are according to Ussher, as given by Bishop 
Hurst in his “Outlines of Bible History.” 
Each circle, as drawn, has its specific pur- 
pose in marking a literary or spiritual 

h; the more important ones having 
that purpose indicated by a name written 
in the circumference. A few names familiar 
in history have been inserted into their cor- 
fesponding Biblical periods for comparison. 

ineveh, Siege of Troy, Rome, Alexander, 
Charlemacne, William the Conquerer, 
mte, Chaucer, etc. The American re- 
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vision, which is already commanding the 
attention of the English-speaking people, 
is put at the threshold of the new century, 
Igol. 


Christ and Progress. By David James 
Burrell, D. D. Dr. Burrell’s preaching is 
clear, straightforward, and, above all, af- 
firmative. The sermons comprising this 
volume are restatements of those vital truths 
that seem to be most endangered by the 
trend of the times, and yet are singularly 
free from the spirit of controversy. They 
are a rare combination of old theology and 
new life, humor and _ seriousness, sturdy 
defense and gentle consideration. 267 pp. 
I2mo. 


Church Catechism, The. By the Rev. 
W. C. E. Newbolt, M. A. The object of 
these chapters is “to show the excellent 
grounding in faith and practice which he has 
received who has been trained in the teach- 
ing’ of the Catechism of the Anglican 
Church. The author is Canon and Chan- 
cellor of St. Paul’s Church, London. The 
questions and affirmations of the Catechism 
are taken up in sections, not stiffly one by 
one, and practically form texts for a con- 
nected series of sermons on “The Indi- 
vidual,” “Influence,” “Obligation,” “Faith,” 
“Practice,” “The Sacraments,” etc. The 
avowed attempt to steer in style between 
being too theological and being too “popu- 
lar” has been singularly successful. 332 pp. 
I2mo. 


Doctrine of the Church, The. By Re- 
vere Franklin Weidner, D. D. Positive 
theology by its own nature divides itself 
into four main departments, exegetical, his- 
torical, systematic and practical. We have 
here to do with dogmatics, or the doctrine 
of faith—in its nature a historico-philosoph- 
ical science, in which the results of Biblical 
and historical exegesis are unified and sys- 
tematized. This book, whose author is pro- 


‘fessor and doctor of theology in the Chi- 


cago Lutheran Seminary, follows his “In- 
troduction to Dogmatic Theology” (1895) 
and “Theologia, or the Doctrine of God” 


(1903). II5 pp. I2mo. 


History and Use of Hymns and Hymn- 
Tunes. By Rev. David R. Breed. Pro- 
fessor Breed has intended primarily to make 
a text-book for students in a much-neglected 
department of practical theology. He has 
made one of great interest to all who are 
concerned for the right proportion between 
the spiritual, the practical and the zsthetic 
in public worship. As combining the study 
of hymns and the study of hymn-tunes, it 
fills a place that no other book fills. Dr. 
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Breed’s judgment of tunes is likely to win 
larger approval than his judgment of 
hymns. His discriminating chapter on 
“Gospel Songs and Singers” may be in- 
stanced. On the other hand, he does not 
see that a hymn which is not good poetry 
cannot be a good hymn, though it may be 
orthodox doctrine versified. 364 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo.—The Outlook. 


John Mark; or, The Making of a Saint. 
Dr. Hunter is a Presbyterian divine, now 
residing in Philadelphia. His book is pre- 
faced with an introduction by Rev. Floyd 
W. Tomkins, D. D., rector of the Holy 
Trinity Church. The contents of the book 
were originally an address delivered by 
Dr. Hunter at a recent State Christian 
Endeavor convention, as well as, by special 
request, before other similar assemblages. 
In its present form, the address has been 
recast and expanded. The work is unde- 
nominational and designed for the members 
of all young people’s organizations, and for 
people in general, young or old. The au- 
thor has blent the biographical and the 
didactical in taking the life of the apostle 
Mark, and treating him as a type of the 
newly converted young Christian, follow- 
ing his career with its applications to the 
religious life to-day. 113 pp. I2mo. 


Journeying in the Land Where Jesus 
Lived. By Gerard B. F. Hallock, D. D. 
Notes of “happy and exceedingly profitable 
days of travel.” The illustrations are taken 
from photographs, and the typography 1s 
excellent. Illustrated. 298 pp. I2mo. 


Life of Saint Mary Magdalene, The. 
Translated from the Italian of an unknown 
fourteenth century writer by Valentine 
Hawtrey. With an introduction by Vernon 
Lee. One of the most naive and charming 
religious works in Italian literature is this 
book, written in the fourteenth century by 
an unknown hand. It is now translated by 
Valentine Hawtrey and adorned by a num- 
ber of illustrations, after the great Italian 
painters, depicting the Magdalen’s legend. 
An extract from the introduction by “Ver- 
non Lee” sufficiently describes a story which 
deserves a place beside the “Flowers of St. 
Francis.” 286 pp. 16mo.—N. Y. Post. 


Methodists, The. By John Alfred Faulk- 
ner, D. D. The story of the churches is a 
series of brief, popular histories of the vari- 
ous denominations, written for the aver- 
age church member, but by the leading his- 
torians of each denomination. Dr. Faulk- 
ner is professor of historical theology in the 
Drew Theological Seminary. 265 pp. In- 
dexed. 16mo. 


Modern Methods in Sunday-Schoo} 
Work. By Rev. George W. Mead, Ph. D. 
A volume setting. forth the improved 
methods which are giving such large and 
inspiring results in the more successful 
Sunday-schools of to-day, together with 
their underlying principles in the light of 
the new educational ideals. It is the first 
and only book of its kind collecting from the 
current life and progressive work of mod- 
ern Sunday-schools their own account of 
their administrative methods, and carefully 
collating, presenting and explaining the es- 
sential details of their various successful 
plans. 376 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Natural Way in Modern Training, The. 
By Patterson Du Bois. This book is 
crowded with interest to any one given to 
the study of life, pointing out with many 
practical illustrations how human character 
grows through the four commonest agen- 
cies of life. The chapter on “Nature by 
Atmosphere” or “Education of the Feel- 
ings” is perhaps unique in educational liter- 
ature. In view of the bottom principles 
of Pedagogy and the method of Christ 
himself, the educational work of the Chris- 
tian Church appears to need radical reform. 
The book is a suggestive companion for 
pastor, parent, teacher, and all who study 
to influence their fellow men as well as 
children. 328 pp. 8vo. 


Our New Edens. By J. R. Miller. To 
the literature that makes toward stimula- 
tion and development in the life ethical and 
religious Dr. Miller has been a contributor 
for many years. This, his latest book, deals 
in his familiar style with such questions as 
“The Way to God,” “Prayer in the Chris- 
tian Life,” “The Beauty of Quietness,” 
“The True Glory of Life.” 155 pp. I2mo. 


Out of Nazareth. By Minot J. Savage. 
Dr. Savage is one of the strongest leaders 
of thought in the Unitarian Church. These 
sermons present from the viewpoint of his 
church subjects such as “The Coming 
Kingdom,” “The Problem of Evil,” “What 
is Known About Jesus,” “The Way ot 
Jesus,” “The Future of the Religion of 
Jesus,” “The Human Jesus,” “The Empty 
Tomb.” 378 pp. 1I2mo. 


Pioneer Missionaries of the Church. 
By the Rev. C. C. Creegan, D. D. These 
sketches include such men as Bishop Heber 
and Christian Schwartz in India, Morison in 
China, Verbeck in Japan, and many others 
whose careers were as picturesque, full 0 
incident, and helpful to the world as were 
the noble lives of the four missionaries 
mentioned. Dr. Creegan’s work must ben- 
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efit all readers. Not only does it empha- 
size the vast merit and consequent obliga- 
tion of the world to the early apostles of 
Christianity in heathen lands, it also inci- 
dentally calls attention to the present worth 
and work of the successors of the pioneers. 
With portraits. 313 pp. 12mo.—The Out- 
look. 


Religion of an Educated Man, The. By 
Francis Greenwood Peabody. Professor 
Peabody has held for many years the posi- 
tion of University Preacher in Harvard, 
and his brief addresses at morning prayers 
and his longer addresses at the Sunday 
afternoon services are noted all over New 
England. The chapters that go to make 
up this book are addressed particularly to 
young men of education and good prin- 
ciples who want a few leading facts and 
beliefs upon which to base rational lives. 


8 pp. I2mo. 


Representative Men of the Bible. By 
George Matheson. Most authors would 
find it almost impossible to discover any- 
thing new to say upon such characters as 
Ishmael the outcast, Balaam the inconsis- 
tent, Jonathan the generous, or Jeremiah 
the melancholy; but Dr. Matheson cannot 
touch the most hackneyed topic without giv- 
ing it freshness and novelty. 250 pp. I2mo. 


Reproach of Christ and Other Sermons, 
The. By W. J. Dawson. With an intro- 
duction by Newell Dwight Hillis. The 
seventeen sermons that compose this volume 
are remarkable for their keen-eyed piety 
and virile grasp of real questions, and the 
beauty of expression is no less striking. 
281 pp. 1r2mo. 


Select Notes. A commentary on the 
International Lessons for 1904. By Rev. 
F. N. Peloubet and M. A. Peloubet. This 
issue for 1904 is especially rich in its help- 
iulness, for there has been garnered fror 
hundreds of volumes the latest approved 
thoughts bearing upon the pasages studied, 
and all has been arranged in a systematic 
and progressive manner. For the teacher 
who has but a brief time allowed for class- 
work, the outline as given in this volume 
will enable him to place before his class 
4a comprehensive and full statement of the 
subject studied, leaving the definite points 
of the lesson absolutely fixed in the 
scholar’s mind; while to the leaders of re- 
ligious meetings Peloubet’s Notes is a valu- 
able assistant in arranging religious services 
which shall be of substantial benefit; in fact, 
to every one engaged in religious work this 
volume has been a constant friend, and its 
usefulness has become more appreciated as 


time has gone on. Thirtieth annual volume. 
353 pp. S8vo. 


Shoes and Rations for a Long March. 
By H. Clay Trumbull. These sermons were 
first preached by Dr. Trumbull to soldiers 
while he was Chaplain in the United State: 
army. He has since rewritten them and 
preached them in many parts of the coun- 
try. They are as effective to-day, applied to 
modern and peaceful conditions, as they 
were in war times, prepared for and 
preached to soldiers. 353 pp. 12mo. 


Studies in the Art of Illustration. By 
Amos R. Wells. From the street, the mar- 
ket, the office and the home Mr. Wells 
has gathered incidents and experiences that 
he applies with rare skill to the truths of 
the Gospel. To the Sunday-school teacher 
and the clergyman the beok will offer many 
a vital suggestion. 240 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Sun-Rise. By the Rev. G. H. Morrison, 
M. A. Sermons, practical and earnest, with 
many striking passages, on subjects such as 
“The Homesickness of the Soul,” “Mis- 
taken Magnitudes,” “Laughter and Sorrow,” 
“Near-cuts Not God's,” “Undeveloped 
Lives,” “The Search for Happiness,” “Curi- 
osity,” “Wasted Gains.” 310 pp. 1I2mo. 


Teaching of Jesus Concerning How 
Own Mission. By Frank H. Foster, Ph.D. 
A contribution to the “Teachings of Jesus” 
series. It is meant for both Sunday-school 
classes and private readers. The author’s 
aim is “to present, without controversy and 
in a plain manner, the results of the best 
scholarship respecting its theme.” 136 pp. 
I2mo. 


Twelve Letters to My Son. By G. J. 
F. Twelve interpretations of the word of 
God as contained in the Bible, made in ac- 
cordance with the individual beliefs of the 
author and after the doctrines of the New 
Church. 193 pp. I2mo. 


Twelve Years in a Monastery. By 
Joseph McCabe. This is a new edition of 
Mr. Joseph McCabe’s book, first published 
at the time when he left the Roman Catho- 
lic Church because of his agnostic views, 
As a record of monastic life by one no 
longer in sympathy with the ideals of the 
Roman Church, this work possesses a 
powerful interest for all classes of readers. 
246 pp. I2mo. 


Verities of Jesus, The. By David James 
Burrell, D.D. The word “verily” occurs 
twenty-five times in its reduplicated form 
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in John’s Gospel, and fifty times in its sin- 
gle form in the three synoptists, and curi- 
ously enough, is used nowhere by any of 
the Apostles in their own epistles. On the 
premise that an especial authority and im- 
portance attaches to the Divine sayings thus 
emphasized, the author proceeds to expound 
them. 193 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
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Infection and Immunity. By George M. 
Sternberg, M. D. This book is a popular 
treatise on preventive medicine. The au- 
thor’s long experience as an army surgeon 
and his high professional standing give to 
this book authoritative value on the impor- 
tant subject of contagious diseases. The 
work is eminently practical in character and 
will prove suggestive and helpful to all 
classes of readers. Illustrated. 293 pp. 8vo. 


Nature of Man, The. By Elie Metchni- 
koff. English translation edited by P. Chal- 
mers Mitchell. 309 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
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Best Poems and Essays of Edgar Allan 
Poe, The. Edited by Sherwin Cody. 12mo. 
See Guide to Christmas Shopper. 


Bible in Browning, The. By Minnie G. 
Machen. This volume deals with the in- 
fluence of the Bible on Robert Browning, 
and is a careful study of the whole subject. 
The first part of the book is an interpreta- 
tion of Browning, largely in the light of 
Biblical ideas; the second part contains a 
copious collection, filling nearly two hun- 
dred pages, of passages from Browning 
with corresponding Scriptural passages, the 
former being taken for the most part from 
“The Ring and the Book.” The volume is 
made more valuable by a complete list of 
Scriptural quotations and allusions from 
“The Ring and the Book” and by an index. 
290 pp. Indexed. 12mo.—:he Outlook. 


Diversions of a Book-Lover, The. By 
Adrian H. Joline. This volume is composed 
of talk about books, authors, book collectors, 
their friends and their foes, fine bindings, 
odd and curious editions of sundry works, 


apt quotations from little-known authors, 
and numbers of anecdotes and stories of 
interesting people. Some of the chapter 
heads are as follows: Of Gas Logs and the 
Private Library, with Some Facts About 
Collectors and Collecting; Of Back Rows 
and the Reading of Books, with Some Re- 
flections Concerning Catalogitis and Bind- 
ings; Concerning Some Books of Small 
Importance, Of Buying of Books, with Re- 
marks About Novels and About Literary 
Association, etc. 323 pp 8vo. 


Fun-Doctor, The. A collection of bet- 
ter jokes, in better taste, printed in better 
type on better paper—and consequently 
fewer to the 115 pages—than is usual with 
jest-books. They are classified under sub- 
jects, such as “Babies,” “Sayings of Chil- 
dren,” “Boys,” “Love,” etc. First series. 
115 pp. I2mo. 


Limerick Up-to-Date Book, The. Com- 
posed and collected by Ethel Watts Mum- 
ford. A calendar and a nonsense verse on 
one page facing a back page for memo- 
randa; the book is profusely illustrated with 
full-page interpretative drawings in red and 
black. 12mo. 


Tobacco Leaves. By John Bain, Jr. 
This book contains a detailed sketch of the 
tobacco garden of the world, together with 
other original matter incidental to the sub- 
ject and a further compilation of prose and 
poetry carefully selected. Reproduced water- 
color frontispiece and title page of the cele- 
brated Vuelta Abajos Cuba. 192 pp. 1I2mo. 


Word for the Day, The. Compiled by 
A. R. A new and attractive edition of this 
compilation, first published in 1886, of text, 
hymn and prayer for every day in the year. 
Ariel Booklets. 224 pp. 32mo. 


Year’s Festivals, The. By Helen Phil- 
brook Patten. This is a gift book, giving in 
readable, popular style the history, legends 
and traditions of the most famous anniver- 
saries and holidays, including New Year's, 
‘twelfth Night, St. Valentine’s Day, All 
Fools’ Day, Easter, May Day, All Hallow- 
e’en, Thanksgiving and Christmas. The de- 
scriptions are written in a manner marked 
by grace and distinction, and the amount of 
information, much of it derived from little 
known sources, will be a surprise to the 
reader. Anecdote, song, folk-lore, history 
and fiction have all been laid under contti- 
bution. Illustrated. 270 pp. 16mo. 
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Negro Problem, The. Contributions by 
Booker T. Washington and others. The 
leading American negroes of to-day, men of 
great energy and unquestionable ability, are 
devoting themselves almost without excep- 
tion to the education and advancement of 
their people. In this book these race lead- 
ers tell, from their several points of view 
and in their several ways, what the Ameri- 
can negro has done and is doing for himself 
and what we had best do for him if we are 
to help him in his heroic struggle up from 
slavery. The contributions are original and 
include articles upon every phase of negro 
life and character, every principle involved 
in the race problem and every influence that 
can possibly hasten or delay the onward and 
upward struggle of the freedmen. Illus- 
trated. 234 pp. 16mo. 


People of the Abyss, The. By Jack 
London. Illustrated. 317 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 408. 
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Around the Caribbean and Across Pan- 
ama. By Francis C. Nichols, Ph. D. Doc- 
tor Nicholas has spent many years examin- 
ing lands and mines around the Isthmus of 
Panama, and here gives an account of his 
many adventures and experiences while in 
those regions. Some of his travels read 
like the most exciting boys’ adventures, but 
with the advantage that they are absolutely 
true. He has also visited many of the In- 
dian tribes where few white men have gone 
before him, and his descriptions of the na- 
tives and their habits and customs will 
come as a surprise to most readers. Not 
the least interesting part of the book is a 
detailed account of the work being done 
on the Panama Canal. The book is fully 
illustrated with original maps of the region 
visited, and with photographs and scenes 
and people and Indian relics obtained by 
the author. 12mo. 


Boston: The Place and the People. By 
M. A. DeWolf Howe. Author and illustra- 
tor having worked together in selecting 
aid making the pictures in this book, the 
idea being to illustrate the history and life 

Boston in the largest variety of its 
phases. The illustration includes a series 
of portaits of distinguished Bostonians from 

prints, paintings, miniatures, daguerreo- 
fypes and photographs, many of them hith- 
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erto unpublished; pictures of homes and 
birthplaces of famous persons; queer old 
broadsides, significant for their informa- 
tion and admirable for their typography; 
monuments and statues; mural paintings 
and old buildings; general views, ancient 
and modern; quaint and artistic relics from 
the collections of the Bostonian Society; 
and coats of arms, medals, coins and seals 
hitherto relatively unknown. 397 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo. 


Budapest: The City of the Magyars. 
By F. Berkeley Smith. Mr. Smith’s books 
of travel need little in the way of recom- 
mendation. He always observes closely and 
to good advantages; he has a way of repro- 
ducing that which he has seen which makes 
it ever vivid, natural and interesting. He 
has seen all side of Hungarian, social polit- 
ical, and artistic. He re-created the atmos- 
phere of modern Hungary; it makes it 
clearer by means of illustrations, drawn, 
painted and photographed by himself. 292 
pp. I2mo. 


Cathedrals of Northern France, The. 
By Francis Miltoun. Illustrated. 12mo. 
See Guide to Christmas Shopper. 

Cities. By Arthur Symons. Illustrated. 
261 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 416. 


City of the King, The. By Mrs. Lew 
Wallace. In this Mrs. Lew Wallace has 
written two descriptions, one of the Holy 
Land as it probably appeared during the 
childhood of Christ, particularly that part 
which He saw as he journeyed from Gal- 
ilee to Jerusalem; the other, describing 
Jerusalem as it is to-day with all its sacred 
associations of the Christ. The book is 
illustrated with photographs and makes 
quite a useful supplementary descriptive 
work to “Ben-Hur.” 8vo. 


Climbs and Explorations in the Cana- 
dian Rockies. By H. E. M. Stutfield and 
J. Norman Collie, F. R. S. The authors of 
this modest but readable volume briefly de- 
scribe in it the results of four summers’ ex- 
ploration of a great mountain area. They 
did not have it altogether to themselves, 
for their were other English and many 
American climbers abroad in the land; but 
they were the most systematic workers, be- 
ginning again one year where they had left 
off before. They mapped and they photo- 
graphed as they went along, and they made 
the way easier for those who may follow. 
The book tells a story that climbers will 
be glad to read. It is freely illustrated by 
photographs that might have been better 
reproduced, but they suffice to illustrate the 
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narrative. There is an invaluable map. 
There is humor and plenty of sound sense 
in the writing. 343 pp. 8vo—London 
Academy and Literature. 


Durbar, The. By Mortimer Menpes. 
The Durbar revived the ancient artistic 
splendor of India, which, under Anglo- 
Saxon influence, is rapidly declining. The 
spectacle was a blaze of glory which dazzled 
the world, and the only possible way to de- 
pict was in color. Mr. Menpes had unique 
opportunities for sketching on the spot. His 
mastery of color and detail enabled him to 
snatch some vivid impressions of the his- 
toric scene, impressions which, to use his 
own words, he obtained by dipping “his 
brush in purple, in crimson and in gold.” 
Thanks to the representative nature of the 
gathering, he was able to pass all India in 
review from Cashmere to Tuticorin, from 
Bombay to the far-off Shan States and the 
pagoda city of Mandalay; and to include in 
his gallery interesting types of the various 
tribes which people the great Indian Empire. 
210 pp. 8vo. 


By Ida M. 


Gardens of the Caribbees. 
18mo, 


H. Starr. Two vols. Illustrated. 
See Guide to Christmas Shopper. 


Inland Voyage, An. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson. This is the latest volume in 
a very attractive reprint of Stevenson’s 
“Essays and Travels” which is to appear 
in seven volumes, four of which have al- 
ready been issued. These reprints are pieces 
of tasteful book-making, small, but pre- 
senting the text in a very clear type on ex- 
cellent quality of paper, and bound simply 
but in good taste. With portrait. 235 pp. 


18mo.—The Outlook. 


In Search of a Siberian Klondike. As 
narrated by Washington B. Vanderlip. 
Herein set forth by Momer B. Hulbert. 
After the finding of the rich gold deposits 
on the Yukon River, and later in the beach 
sands of Cape Nome, it was thought the 
deposits might have extended to the ad- 
jacent coast of Asia. To test this Wash- 
ington Vanderlip went on a hunt for cop- 
per, sulphur and gold deposits in Kam- 
chatka and northern Siberia; he had many 
exciting experiences, some of which nearly 
cost him his life. He spent fourteen months 
prospecting for a Russian syndicate, and 
lived with the natives as one of them. While 
Mr. Vanderlip was the chief actor in the 
scenes described, his story is set down by 
Homer B. Hulbert, editor of the Korean Re- 
view. Illustrated. 313 pp. 12mo.—Publish- 
ers’ Weekly. 


In the Tail of the Peacock. By Isabel 
Savory. The title of this book refers to a 
Moorish proverb, “The earth is a peacock; 
Morocco is the tail of it.” Miss Savory’s 
Morocco is not the Tangier or Mogador 
of the tripper or health-seeking winter so- 
journer, which is scarcely Morocco 4t all; 
but Tetuan and the neighborhood, where 
she and another lady pluckily stayed for 
some months and also Marrakesh, whither 
they as pluckily journeyed. The book is a 
picturesque and lively depiction of Moorish 
scenes, life and manners, well worth the 
study of those who desire to realize this 
strange land. A typical story is that of the 
harbor master dismissed for smuggling, 
who turned cafe-keeper at Tetuan, and 
then suddenly found himself transformed 
by the Sultan into a full-blown colonel, 
Another is that of the slave who said toa 
missionary: “I have a mistress; she is very 
old, isn’t she?” “Yes.” “She doesn’t enjoy 
life much now, does she?” “No; I don't 
think she does much.” “Would she enjoy 
being with the Lord much more than living 
on like this.” “Yes, she would be far hap- 
pier with the Lord.” “Then give me some 
poison to send her to Him.” Illustrated. 
352 pp. 8vo—London Daily Examiner. 


New Discovery of a Vast Continent in 
America, A. By Father Louis Hennepin. 
Reprinted from the second London issue of 
1698, with fac-similes of original title 
pages, maps and illustrations, and the addi- 
tion of introduction, notes. and index by 
Reuben Gold Thwaites, author of “Jesuit 
Relations and Allied Documents.” The vol- 
— are handsomely gotten up. Two vols. 

vo. 


On the Storied Ohio. By Reuben Gold 
Thwaites. Being a new and revised edition 
of “Afloat on the Uhio.” An account ofa 
pilgrimage of one thousand miles in a skiff, 
from Redstone to Cairo. [IIlustrated. 334 
pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


On the Threshold of Central Africa. 
By Francois Coillard. Translated from the 
French and edited by his niece, Catharine 
W. Mackintosh. Remarkable in many ways 
is the volume which tells of the labors of 
Francois Coillard, a member of the Evan- 
gelical Mission of Paris, which has been 
most: intelligently translated by Catherine 
Winkworth’ Mackintosh. M. Coillard writes 
that the text was “jotted down in the inter- 
vals of. arduous: toil; often by the light of 
camp fires, cramped in a canoe, or jolted in 
a cart, and is intended for the rising gen- 
eration for whom the Africa of the ox 
wagon and the assagai will soon be little 
but a name.” M. Coillard is a missionary 
of unfailing charity and in the love he has 
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for all is indifferent as to their religion. 
As a Protestant he lauds ‘he work of the 
Catholic missions in Africa. So that light 
can be thrown on the Dark Continent, he 
welcomes all the attempts made toward its 
illumination. Second edition. Illustrated. 
663 pp. 8vo—N. Y. Times Saturday Re- 
view. 


Present-Day Egypt. By Frederic Court- 
land Penfield. Mr. Penfield was United 
States Diplomatic Agent and Consul-Gen- 
eral to Egypt from 1893 to 1897; and “Pres- 
ent-day Egypt,’ thoroughly revised and 
brought up to date, with new illustrations 
and new chapters, tells entertainingly and 
accurately of life in “fascinating” Cairo and 
in Alexandria, the story of the Suez Canal, 
of Great Britain’s position in Egypt, of the 
work on the great Assuan dam, and of many 
other matters worth reading about. 396 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo.—Publishers’ Weekly. 


Principal Navigation Voyages, Traf- 
fiques and Discoveries of the English 
Nation. By Richard Hakuyt. The text 
of this edition is such, with a few excep- 
tions, an exact reprint of that of 1598-1600. 
All the maps, plans and charts are from 
contemporaneous sources, and have been 
reproduced in exact facsimile with the view 
of illustrating the state of cartography in 
Hakuyt’s time. Vol. I. 355 pp. 8vo. 


Royal Palaces and Their Memories. By 
Sarah A. Tooley. In royal purple bound, 
and sumptuously printed and _ illustrated, 
this volume aims to tell, from the human 
tather than from the antiquarian or archi- 
tectural standpoint, the stories of these 
kings’ palaces of England which are stu in 
use as such. Their history, -from their 
foundation, is related, together with the in- 
cidents and anecdotes which contribute in- 
terest. Illustrated. 


Shakespeare Country, The. By John 
leyland. To the illustrations which were 
$0 Prominent a feature of the first edition 
of this book have been added, in this sec- 
ond one, some that are additional and new. 
Another addition is a collection of appended 
notes upon the Washington and Franklin 
countries so often visited, especially by 
Americans, from Stratford. 129 pp. Quarto. 


Shakespeare’s Home Land. By W. 
Salt Brassington, F. S. A. Illustrated. 8vo. 
Reserved for a later notice, 


Thirty Seasons in Scandinavia. By E. 
B. Kennedy. This book consists almost en- 
titely of records of sport with gun and rod 


in Norway, though there are some useful 
notes on the lemming and the beaver. Several 
of the chapters have already been printed 
as articles in the sporting press. His really 
exceptional experience and his skill—obvi- 
ous enough though he makes not the least 
parade of it—are good excuse for the book: 
otherwise people must be growing weary of 
the theme. Illustrated. 278 pp. 8vo.— 
London Saturday Review. 


Three Rolling Stones in Japan. By Gil- 
bert Watson. It cannot be said that this 
book throws any new light on the life and 
heart of Japan, or that the author brings 
any special qualification to the task of writ- 
ing about that fascinating country. The 
writer himself supplies the keynote to the 
book. “It is impossible to take anything 
seriously in Japan; everything seems made 
on purpose to be laughed at.” The author, 
as far as we can see, makes no attempt to 
probe to the inside life of Japan, but stands 
afar off, looking with a smile, as at a pan- 
orama unrolled for his delectation. For 
the illustrations we have nothing but praise. 
315 pp. 8vo.—London Academy and Lit- 
erature. 


To-day in Syria and Palestine. By Will- 
iam Eleroy Curtis. Mr. Eleroy Curtis’s 
books on foreign lands and people require 
little comment. They are always well-in- 
formed, the results of keen, discriminating 
observation, the whole put in: conventional, 
readable form to make an interesting and 
instructive volume in every case.  Illus- 
trated. 539 pages. Indexed. 8vo. 
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Art of the Italian Renaissance, The 
From the German of Heinrich Wolfflin. 
With a prefatory note by Sir Walter Arm- 
strong. Illustrated. 290 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
Reserved for a later notice. 


Art of the Pitti Palace, The. By Julia de 
Wolf Addison. 12mo. 


See Guide to Christmas Shopper. 


Book of Book-Plates, The. Vol. Il. 8vo. 
See Guide to Christmas Shopper. 


Book of the Courtier, The. By Count 
Baldesar Castiglione. Quarto. 


See Guide to Christmas Shopper. 
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Cyclopaedia of Works of Architecture 
in Italy, Greece and the Levant, A. Ed- 
ited by William P. P. Longfellow. The 
scheme of this book, which is carefully 
adhered to, consists in an alphabetical list 
of cities and towns, the principal structures 
of architectural interest in each being ranged 
thereunder, also alphabetically. Thus, the 
unimportant town of Amrith, Syria, occu- 
pies half a page, while Rome takes up nine- 
ty-six pages, which is subdivided into as 
many heads as there are buildings to be 
noticed. It is thus a true geographical en- 
cyclopedia, and it is also provided with glos- 
sary and bibliography. The grouping of 
places enables the reader to exhaust with 
one reference the significant works at any 
one locality, saving much time and avoiding 
the need of an index. The reference value 
of the cycloped lies especially in its gather- 
ing into handy form the architecture of 
Italy and Greece; to specialists or the curi- 
ous, the inclusion of the Levant, Turkey 
in Europe and Asia Minor, with the numer- 
ous subdivisions, will also particularly ap- 
peal, this being virtually the one book cov- 
ering the unfamiliar field of the Balkan 
peninsula and Syria. New edition. Illus- 
trated. 546 pp. Quarto—N. Y. Mail and 


Express. 


Eighty Drawings. Including The Weak- 
er Sex. By Charles Dana Gibson. Quarto. 


See Guide to Christmas Shopper. 


Elements of Architecture. Collected by 
Henry Wotton, from the best authors and 
examples. This edition of 350 copies is re- 
printed from the first impression, printed 
at London, in 1624, by John Bill; with the 
addition of the Dedication to Prince 
Charles, and a note on “Paynters’ and 
Poets’ extreame congednialite,” which have 
been taken from the original draughts of the 
copy, now in the British Museum, presented 
by the author to the Prince. 98 pp. 16mo. 


Fair Women of the XVIII Century. 
See Guide to Christmas Shopper. 


Handyman’s Book, The. Edited by Paul 
N. Hasluck. A work on practical handi- 
craft in wood, “intended for all those who 
would handle tools.” Instruments, ma- 
terials and processes are treated of. Enough 
of botany is introduced to make intelligible 
the process of seasoning and the many vari- 
eties of commercial timber described. The 
examples of woodwork treated in detail have 
been arranged as far as possible to form a 
graded course, ranging from a simple paste- 
board to a bedstead, a paper-rack to a writ- 
ing-desk, a chicken-run to a greenhouse. 


The illustrations number over 2,500. 760 
pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


Happy England. As painted by Helen 
Allington, R. W. S. With a memoir and 
descriptions by Marcus B. Huish, LL.B, 
This work, almost without exception, repre- 
sents English life and landscape in their 
best aspects, English life under its health- 
iest, and English landscape under its most 
agreeable conditions. The eighty drawings 
have beeen selected by the artist from the 
whole of her life-work, and it says much 
for her popularity that permission for their 
reproduction in this volume has been ac- 
corded in every instance. They include her 
earliest picture “The Young Customers,” 
by which she obtained notoriety and elec- 
tion to the Royal Society of Painters in 
Water-colors, the figure subjects at her 
earlier period, many of her Surrey. cottages, 
her flower gardens, and those very interest- 
ing ones connected with the late Poet Lau- 
reate, Lord Tennyson’s, houses in Surrey 
and the Isle of Wight. 204 pp. \12mo. 

In Beauty’s Realm. By C. Allen Gil- 
bert. 


See Guide to Christmas Snopper. 
Music in Art. By Luna Mary Ennis. 
Illustrated. t2mo. 


See Guide to Christmas Shopper. 


Nature’s Laws and the Making of Pic- 
tures. By W. L. Wyllie, A. R. A. Mr. 
Wyllie has succeeded in writing an attrac- 
tive book on a subject which artists are 
in the habit of regarding as either a neces- 
sary or an unnecessary piece of pure and 
joyless labor—the subject of perspective. 
With considerable tact and knowledge of the 
artistic temperament, he does not begin with 
geometry, but with a number of practical 
instances of the application of the simplest 
laws of the vanishing-point as they affect 
the construction of a landscape. Gradually, 
as he can rely more and more on the read- 
er’s interest, he develops the geometrical 
basis of the theory, but always in the sim- 
plest language, and with a wealth of con- 
crete illustration which makes the matter 
clear to the uninitiated. What lends partic- 
ular interest to this book is that it is not 
a mass of abstract theories, like the usual 
handbook on perspective, but a record of the 
experience of a lifetime set out for the guid- 
ance of practical artists. Mr. Wyllie has 
thus met a real want. 74 pp. Quarto.—Lon- 
don Athenaeum. 


Old London Silver. By Montague How- 
ard. Illustrated. Quarto. 
See Guide to Christmas Shopper. 
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Short History of the Ancient Greek 
Sculptors, A. By H. Edith Legge. With 
an introduction by Professor Perry Gardner. 
Illustrated. 267 pp. 12mo. 


See review, page 418. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds. By A. L. Baldry. 


Iilustrated. 
See Guide to Christmas Shopper. 


Some Arts and Crafts. These volumes 
are attractively got up, and rather expensive. 
There is no preface to indicate their aim, 
and no method can be detected in their ap- 
peal to women. They are partly a record, 
partly a hand-book, in the main poorly ex- 
pressed ; for whom they are intended is not 
always clear. The chief impression that 
they leave is of the terrible oyercrowding 
ot all the trades and professions that are 
open to Englishwomen. ‘That 1s the aspect 
on which for her own field every writer 
insists. Do not go into the medical profes- 
sion unless you have private means; teach- 


A UNIQUE GIFT 
Holiday Edition 
CHARACTER IN HANDWRITING 
Illustrated in 
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by 
Mary H. Booth 
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ers are a drug on the market; actresses in 
crowds are out of work; scores of appli- 
cants besiege every possible opening in 
journalism. It is a depressing picture, and 
we hope that a future volume will offer 
some solution. The Woman’s Library. 
Illustrated. 327 pp. Indexed. r12mo.—N. 
Y. Post. 


Wood-Carving Design and Workman- 
ship. By George Jack. The general aim 
of this series of handbooks on the artistic 
crafts is to provide trustworthy text-books 
of workshop practice, from the expert’s 
standpoint, to set forth the dignified place 
of design and to encourage people to look 
to the artistic handiwork as a reasonable 
occupation for those who would gain a live- 
lihood. Artistic Crafts Series. Illustrated. 
311 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Works of John S. Sargeant, The. With 


an introduction by Mrs. Meynell. 
See Guide to Christmas Shopper. 


THE SEW PATENT POMPADOUR 
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Illustrated Catalogue 
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Actual Government as Applied Under 
American Conditions. By Albert B. Hart. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.70. 


Adjustment of Wages, The. 
Ashley. $3.60; by mail $3.80. 


After the Resurrection. By Alexander 
Maclaren. 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 


By W. J. 


Aftermath; or, Gleanings From a Busy 
Life, The. By H. B. 90 cents; by mail, 
98 cents. 


Atlas to the Historical Geography of Eu- 
rope. By Edward A. Freeman. 2 vols. 
Maps and Text. $6.00; by mail, $6.25. 


Alexander in the Ark. By F. Russell Bur- 
row. $1.08; by mail, $1.20. 


Alien Immigrant. By Major W. Evans 
Gordon. $1.35; by mail, $1.47. 


Along Four-Footed Trails. By Ruth A. 
Cook. $1.25; by mail, $1.37. 


American History and Its Geographic Con- 
ditions. By Ellen C. Semple. $3.00; by 
mail, $3.20. 


American Revolution, The. By the Right 
Hon. Sir George Otto Trevelyan, Bart. 
Two vols. $5.00. 


Ancient Greek Sculptors. By Helen Edith 
Legge. $1.50; by mail, $1.64. 


April Twilights. By Willa Sibert Cather. 
75 cents; by mail, 81 cents. 


Art of the Italian Renaissance, The. From 
the German of Heinrich Wolfflin. $2.25; 
by mail, $2.44. 

Augustus. By E. S. Shuckburgh. $2.60; 
by mail, $2.75. 

Aunt Jimmy’s Will. By Mabel Osgood 
Wright. $1.08, postpaid. 


Aunt ’Liza’s Hero. By Anne Fellows 
Johnston. 40 cents; by mail, 48 cents. 


Autobiography of Leigh Hunt, The. Newly 
Edited by Roger Ingken. Two vols. 


$6.75. 


—_—_—_. 


Bending of the Twig, The. By Walter 
Russell. $2.00; by mail, $2.17. 


Benjamin Disraeli. By Wilfrid Meynell, 
$3.00; by mail, $3.26. 


Beryl Stone, The. By Mrs. Alfred Sedg- 
wick. $1.08, postpaid. 


Best Poems and Essays of Edgar Allan 
Poe, The. Edited by Sherwin Cody. 
$1.00; by mail, $1.00. 


Best Tales of Edgar Allan Poe, The. Ed- 
ited by Sherwin Cody. $1.00; by mail, 
$1.08. 


Bible in Browning, The. By Minnie G. 
Machen. $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 


Big Jack. By Gabrielle E. Jackson. 
cents; by mail, 83 cents. 


Book of Book-Plates.- Vol. 2. By D. Y. 
Cameron. $2.00; by mail, $2.12. 


Book ot the Courtier, The. By Count Bal- 
desar Castiglione. $4.00; by mail, $4.30. 


Book of Girls, A. By Lillian Bell. 
cents; by mail 83 cents. 


Book for Little People, A. Illustrated in 
color and pen and ink. By E. Stuart 
Hardy. 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 


Book of Months, The. 
$2.50; by mail, $2.60. 


Boston: The Place and the People. By M. 
A. De Wolfe Howe. $2.50; by mail, 
$2.73. 


Bret Harte. By Henry W. Boynton. 75 
cents ; by mail, 80 cents. 


By E. F. Benson. 


Budapest: The City of the Magyars. By F. 
Berkeley Smith. $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 


Butternut Jones. By Til Tilford. $108, 


postpaid. 


Call of the Twentieth Century, The. By 
David Starr Jordan. 80 cents; by mail, 
88 cents. - 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia and New York 
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NEW BOOKS of th MONTH—Wanamaker Prices 


Cathedrals of Northern France. By Fran- 
cis Miltoun. $1.60; by mail, $1.75. 


Charles James Fox. By J. L. Le B. Ham- 
mond. $2.00; vy mail, $2.13. 


Chasm, The. By Reginald W. Kauffman 
and Edward C. Carpenter. $1.08, post- 
paid. 


Cherry. By Booth Tarkington. 
by mail, 95 cents. 


90 cents; 
Chester Rand. By Horatio Alger, Jr. 80 
cents; by mail, 95 cents. 


Children’s Animal Book, The. 
mail, $1.21. 


$1.00; by 


Children of the Tenements. 
Riis. $1.08, postpaid. 


By Jacob A. 


Christ and Progress. By David James Bur- 
tell, D. D. $1.20; by mail, $1.32. 


Christalan. By Katrina Trask. $1.25; by 
mail, $1.34. 
Christian Thal. 

postpaid. 


Cities. By Arthur 
mail, $2.36. 


By M. E. Francis. $1.08, 


Symons. $2.25, by 


Cities of India. 
by mail, $3.35. 


Church Catechism, The. By the Rev. W. 
Pa Newbolt, M. A. $1.50; by mail, 
1.63. 


Climbs and Explorations. 
Stutfield and J. 


by mail, $3.97. 


By G. W. Forrest. $3.15; 


By, o.. 2... eM. 
Norman Collie. $3.75; 


Compromises of Life. By Henry Watter- 
son. $1.50; by mail, $1.63. 


Complete Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
The. Twelve vols. “Little Classic Edi- 
tion.” $15.00. 


Connecticut. By..Alexander Johnston. 90 
cents; by mail, $1.01. 


Crimson Fairy Book, The. Edited by An- 
drew Lang. $1.60; by mail, $1.76. 


Court Life in Exile. 


By the Marchesa Vit- 
tlleschi. Two vols. 


$6.50. 


Cross Purposes. By Emma Marshall. $1.10; 
by mail, $1.24. 


Curious Book of Birds. By Abbie Farwell 
Brown. $1.10; by mail, $1.20. 


Cyclopaedia of Works of Architecture in 
Italy, Greece and the Levant. By Will- 
iam P. P. Longfellow. $6.00. 


Daddy Joe’s Fiddle. By Faith Bickford. 
40 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 


Dainty Dames of Society. By W. W. 
Dixon. Four vols. $4.00; by mail, $4.15. 


Daphne. By Margaret Sherwood. 75 cents; 
by mail, 84 cents. 


Decameron of Giovanni Boccaccio, The 
Fz thfully translated by J. M. Rigg. Two 
vols. $7 50. 


Derby Anniversary Calendar, The. Com- 
piled and edited by George Derby. 38 
cents ; by mail, 44 cents. 


Dickens’ London. By 
$1.60; by mail, $1.74. 


Francis Miltoun. 


The. By 
$3.00; by mail, $3.18. 


$1.08 


Diversions of a Book-Lover, 
Adrian H. Joline. 


Doctor Xavier. 
postpaid. 


By Max Pemberton. 


Dominion of the Air, The. 
M. Bacon. 


By the Rev. J. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.23. 
Donatello. By Lord Balcarres. $1.80; by 
mail, $1.95. 


Dawn in the Dark Continent. By James 
Stewart, D. D. $2.00; by mail, $2.15. 


Dikydides. By Will Kidd. $1.00; by mail, 
$1.18. 


Durbar, The. By Mortimer Mempes. $5.40; 
by mail, $5.66. 


Dutch Life in Town and Country. By P. 
M. Hough. Library Edition. $2.05; by 
mail, $2.22. 


Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America, 
The. By John Fiske. Holiday Edition. 
Two vols. $6.00. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia and New York 
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Eastward Roads, The. By Jeannette B. 
Gillespie. $1.00; by mail, $1.05. 


Ecclesiastical History of the English Na- 
tion. Written by the Venerable Bede. 
38 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 


Eighty Drawings, Including The Weaker 
Sex. By C. D. Gibson. $4.20. 


Eighty Years of Union. By James Schou- 
ler. $1.75; by mail, $1.91. 


Electricity and Magnetism. By R. T. 
Glazebrook, M. A. $1.80; by mail, $1.93. 


Elements of Architecture. Collected by 
Henry Wotton. $3.60; by mail, $3.70. 


Elements of Electromagnetic Theory. By 
S. J. Barnett, Ph. D. $3.00; by mail, 


$3.21. 


Elements of Geology. By Joseph LeConte. 
Revised edition. $3.00; by mail, $3.26. 


English Traits. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
$1.35; by mail $1.49. 


Entering Into His Own. By Hope Daring. 
75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 
Erasmus. By Ernest F. H. Capey. 90 

cents; by mail, 96 cents. 


Eric; or, Little by Little. By Frederick W. 
Farrar. 60 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 


Fair Women of the XVIII Century. $1.90. 


Famous Actors and Actresses and Their 
Homes. By Gustave Kobbe. $3.00; by 
mail, $3.26. 


Financial History of the United States. 
By David R. Dewey. $1.50; by mail, 
$1.69. 

Fireside Child Study. By Patterson DuBois. 
60 cents; by mail, 67 cents. 


First Loves of Perilla, The. By John Cor- 
bin. 75 cents; by mail, 80 cents. 


Five Little Peppers at School. By Mar- 
garet Sidney. $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 


Flame of Fire. By Joseph Hocking. $1.08 
postpaid. 


Flips Island of Providence. By Annie 
Fellows Johnston. 75 cents; by mail, 8 
cents. 


Florence: Her History and Art. By Fran- 
cis A. Hyett. $2.25; by mail, $2.35. 


Foolish Fox, The. Edited by S. H. Hamer, 
50 cents; by mail, 61 cents. 


Footprints of Former Men in Far Cor- 
wall. By R. S. Hawker. $1.50; by mail, 
$1.60. 

Forest Hearth, The. By Charles Major. 

$1.08 postpaid. 


For My Musical Friends. By Aubertini 
W. Moore. 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 


Free, Not Bound. By Katrina Trask. 
$1.08 postpaid. 


French Life in Town and Country. By 
Hannah Lynch. Library edition. $2.05; 
by mail, $2.23. 


From Empire to Republic. By Arthur H. 
Noll. $1.40; by mail, $1.52. 

Fun Doctor, The. First series. 25 cents; 

by mail, 34 cents. 


Gallops 2. By David Gray. 90 cents; by 
mail, 99 cents. 


Gardens of the Caribbees. By Ida M. H. 
Starr. $2.40; by mail, $2.59. 2 vols. 


Gay Charmer, A. By Laura T. Meade. 
$1.08; by mail, $1.25. 


Gee-Boy. By Cyrus L. Hooper. $1.00; by 


mail, $1.09. 


Gentle Reader, The. By Samuel M. Croth- 
ers. $1.25; by mail, $1.36. 2 


George Washington Jones. By Ruth Mc 
Enery Stuart. 75 cents; by mail, 83 
cents. - ‘ 


God With Us. By L. L. Meedon. $1.00; 
by mail, $1.16. 


Golden Rod Fairy Book, The. Selected and 
translated by Esther Singleton. $1.60; 
by mail, $1.82. ; 
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Martin Schoolboy. By Charles 


Godfrey 
$1.35; by mail, $1.49. 


Turley. 


Selected and arranegd 


Gossip From Paris. 
$2.50; by mail, $2.68 


by A. R. Waller. 


Gowrie Conspiracy and Its Official Narra- 
tive. By Samuel Cowan, J. P. $2.25; 
by mail, $2.42. 


The. By Molly Elliot Sea- 
by mail, 80 cents. 


Great Swoop, 
well. 75 cents; 


for Young Readers. By 


Greek History 
go cents; by mail, $1.03. 


Alice Zimmern. 


Handbook of Commercial Geography. By 
G. G. Chesholm. Fourth edition. $4.30. 


Handyman’s Book, The. Edited by Paul 
N. Hasluck. $3.00; by mail, $3.30. 


Happy England. 


As painted by Helen Al- 
lingham, R. W. S. 


$6.00; by mail, $6.26. 
Pierce. 


Cook Book. By Ella 


Hartley 
by mail, 65 cents. 


60 cents; 


Heart of Rome, The. By Francis Marion 
Crawford. $1.08 postpaid. 


Family. By Adelaide L. 
by mail, 86 cents. 


Her Father’s 
Rouse. 75 cents; 


Hermit’s Wild Friends, A. By Mason A. 

Walton. $1.50; by mail, $1.72 
History of England, A. By E. Wyatt- 
Davies. $1.00; by mail, $1.14. 


History of Coinage and Currency in the 
United States, The. By A. Barton Hep- 
burn, LL.D. $2.00; by mail, $2.20. 


History of Socialism in the United States. 
By Morris Hillquit. $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 


History and Use of Hymns and Hymn- 
‘lunes. By Rev. David R. Breed. $1.50; 
by mail, $1.64. 


Holt of Healthfield. By Caroline Atwater 
Mason. $1.08 postpaid. 


The. By Charlotte Perkins Gil- 
$1.50; by mail, $1.63. 


Home, 
man. 


Home Life Under the Stuarts. By Eliza- 
beth Godfrey. $3.15; by mail, $3.31. 


How George Rogers Clark Won the North- 
west. By Reuben Gold Thwaites. $1.20; 
by mail, $1.32. 


Hunting Up the Snark and Other Poems. 
By Lewis Carroll. $3.00; by mail, $3.18. 


Translated by Blanch 


Humming Top, The. 
57 cents; by mail, 65 


Willis Howard. 
cents. 


In Beauty’s Realm. By C. Allen Gilbert. 
$5.00; by mail, $5.29. 


In Search of a Siberian Klondike. By 
Vanderlip Hubbert. $2.00; by mail, $2.16. 


Infection and Immunity. By George M. 
Sternberg, M. D. $1.75; by mail, $1.93. 


Inside History of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany. By James Howard Bridge. $2.00; 
by mail,. $2.20. 

Ireland Under English Rule. By Thomas 

Addis Emmet. 2 vols. $5.00. 


Italian Life in Town and Country. By 
Luigi Villari. Library edition. $2.05; 
by mail, $2.23. 


Jill’s Red Bag. By Amy Le Feuvre. 75 
cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

Jesuits in Great Britain. By Walter Walsh. 

$2.70; by mail, $2.81. 


John Chambers. By Rev. W. E. Griffis, 
D. D. $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 
Maxwell’s Marriage. By Stephen 


John 
$1.08 postpaid. 


Gwynn. 


By E. O. Laughlin. 
$1.02. 


Johnnie. go cents; 


by mail, 


Journeying in the Land Where Jesus Lived. 
By G. B. F. Hallock. $1.10; by mail, 


$1.24. 


Joy and Power. By Henry Van Dyke. 75 
cents; by mail, 82 cents. 


Judith of the Plains. By Marie Manning. 


$1.08 postpaid. 


Julian Home. By Frederic W. Farrar. 60 
cents ; by mail, 65 cents. 
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Katharine Frensham. 
den. $1.08 postpaid. 


By Beatrice Harra- 


Kennel Diseases. By “Ashmont.” $2.70; 


by mail, $2.94. 
Key of Paradise, The. By ‘Sidney Picker- 
ing. $1.08 postpaid. 


King’s Romance, A. By Frances Gerard. 
$4.50; by mail, $4.67. 


Kinship of Nature, The. By Bliss Car- 
man. $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

Land of Little Rain. By May Austin. 

$2.00; by mail, $2.22. 


Laurel Leaves for Little Folk. Edited by 
Mary E. Phillips. $2.50; by mail, $2.68. 


Imitation, The. By Gabriel 


Laws of 
$3.00; by mail, $3.18. 


Turde. 


Lieutenant Under Washington. By Ever- 
ett T. T. Tomlinson. $1.20; by mail, 


$1.33. 


Translated 


Life of Benvenuto Cellini, The. 
$2.25; by 


by Anne Macdonald. 2 vols. 
mail, $2.38. 


Life Work of George Frederick Watts, R. 
A., The. By Hugh Macmillan. $1.35; 
by mail, $1.45. 


Life and Letters of Margaret Judkin Pres- 
ton, The. By Elizabeth Preston Allan. 
$1.75; by mail, $1.88. 


Life of Midhat Pasha, The. $4.80; by mail, 
$4.95. 


Life of Philander Chase, The. By Laura 
Chase Smith. $3.00; by mail, $3.18. 


Life of Samuel Johnson, The. By James 
Boswell. Caxton Thin Paper Edition. 2 
vols. $2.50; by mail, $2.60. 

Life of Voltaire, The. By S. G. Tallen- 

tyre. 2 vols. $6.00. 


Limerick Up to Date Book, The. Com- 
posed and collected by Ethel Watts Mum- 
ford. $1.00; by mail, $1.06. 

Listener-in Babel, A. By Vida D. Scudder. 

$1.08 postpaid. ’ 


MONT HAH—Wanamaker Prices 


Literary Guillotine, The. $1.00; by mail, 


$1.13. 


Little Brother to the Bear, The. By Will- 
iam J. Long. $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 


Little Chevalier, The. By M. E. M. Davis, 


$1.08 postpaid. 


Little Christmas Shoe, The. By James 
Scott Woodruff. 40 cents; by mail, 45 
cents. 


Little Colonel at Boarding School. By 
Annie Fellows Johnston. $1.20; by mail, 


$1.34. 


Little Comrade. By Gabrielle E. Jackson. 
75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 


Little Joan. By John Strange Winter. 90 
cents; by mail, $1.00. 


Little Lady Marjorie. By Frances Mar- 
garet Fox. $1.20; by mail, $1.33. 


Little One’s Object Book, The. 
by mail, 75 cents. 


70 cents; 


Little People’s Book of Fun. By Alfred 
C. Playne. $1.35; by mail, $1.43. 

Little Professor, The. By Ida Horton 

Cash. 40 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 


Little Puritan Bound-Girl, A. By Edith 
Robinson. 40 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 


Lost King, The. By Henry Shackelford. 
go cents; by mail, $1.04. 


Love Affairs of Great Musicians. By Ru- 
pert Hughes. $3.20; by mail, $3.43. 2 
vols. 

Love Stories from Real Life. By Mildred 

Champagne. $1.08 postpaid. 


Lovey Mary. By Alice Hegan Rice. $1.45; 
by mail, $1.58. 


By Ferdinand Gregoro- 


Lucretia Borgia. 
Garner. 


vius. Translated by John L. 
$2.25; by mail $2.42. 


Madame Butterfly. By John Luther Long. 
$1.80; by mail, $1.96. 


Maisie and Her Dog Snip in Fairyland. 
By Bennet Musson. $1.30; by mail, $1.42. 
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Mamzelle Fifine. By Eleanor Atkinson. 


$1.08 postpaid. 


Manor School, The. By L. T. Meade. 85 
cents; by mail, 99 cents. 


Marjie. By Frances Parker. $1.08 post- 


paid. 


Mother Bunny. By Harriet A. Cheever. 
40 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 


Mark, The. $1.08 


postpaid. 


By Aquila Kempster. 


Mary Starkweather. By Carolin C. Wil- 
liamson. $1.08 postpaid. 

Master of Gray, The. By H. C. Bailey. 
$1.08 postpaid. 
Masterfolk, The. By Heldane MacFall. 
$1.08: postpaid. 


By Robert Browning. 
$1.90; by mail, $2.02. 


Men and Women. 
Miranda’s library. 


Memoirs of a Child. By Annie S. Wins- 
ton. $1.00; by mail, $1.08. 


Memoirs of Jacques Casanova de Sungalt. 
2 vols. $4.50; by mail, $4.77. 


Merry Hearts. By Anne Story Allen. 57 
cents; by mail, 62 cents. 
Militarism. By Guglielmo Ferrero. $3.50; 
by mail, $3.67. 


Miscellaneous Prose. The works of Charles 
Lamb. Edited by E. V. Lucas. $2.25; by 
mail, $2.43. 


Modern Methods in Sunday School Work. 
By Rev. George W. Mead, Ph. D.; $1.50; 
by mail, $1.65. 


Modern Methods in the Surgery of Par- 


By A. H. Tubby and Robert 


$3.25; by mail, $3.39. 
By R. Lydekker. 


alysis. 

Jones. 
Mostly Mammals. $3.50 ; 
by mail, $3.68. 


Mothers, The. By Edward F. Hayward. 
57 cents; by mail, 63 cents. 


Mother and Father. By Roy Rolfe Gilson. 
$1.25; by mail, $1.37. 


Mother Goose and Others in Wall Street. 
By Bond Mann. 25 cents; by mail, 30 
cents. 


Mother Nature’s Little Ones. By Frances 
Margaret Fox. 40 cents; by mail, 45 
cents. 


Mother of Washington and Her Times. By 
Mrs. Roger A. Pryor. $2.50; by mail, 
$2.77. 


Morals. By Professor G. L. Duprat. $1.10; 
by mail, $1.23. 


Chamberlain: His Life and Public 
By S. H. Jeyes. $5.00; by mail, 


Mr. 
Career. 


$5.18. 


Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. By Alice 
Hegan Rice. $1.45; by mail, $1.58. 
Eden 


My Devon Year. By Phillpotts. 


$1.50; by mail, $1.61. 
$1.60 ; 


Music in Art. By Luna M. Ennis. 


by mail, $1.72. 


Music and Musicians. By Albert Lavignac. 
Fourth edition. $1.75; by. mail, $1.92. 


Natural Way in Moral Training, The. By 
Patterson Du Bois. $1.25; by mail, $1.30. 


Nature’s Laws and the Making of Pictures. 
By W. L. Wyllie, R. A. $4.50. 


Nature of Man, The. By Elie Metchni- 
koff. $2.00; by mail, $2.20. 


By Booker T. Wash- 


Negro Problem, The. 
$1.25; by mail, $1.30. 


ington and others. 


New Discovery of a Vast Continent in 
America. By Father Louis Hennepin. 
Reprinted from the second London issue 
by Reuben G. Thwaites. 2 vols. $6.00. 

New Epoch, The. By George S. Morison. 
75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

Not for Crown or Sceptre. By D. Alcock. 

$1.08 postpaid. 


Nurse Norah. By Elliott Flower. 75 cents; 
by mail, 80 cents. 


Odd Craft. By W. W. Jacobs. $1.08 post- 
paid. 
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Old-Fashioned Sugar Camp, An. By Paul 
G. Huston. $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


Old London Silver. 
ard. $12.50. 


By Montague V. How- 


Old Man That Lived in a Wood. By T. 
Butler Storey. 85 cents; by mail, 90 cents. 


On the Storied Ohio. By Reuben Gold 
Thwaites. $1.20; by mail, $1.32. 


One Thousand and One Animal Anecdotes. 
Edited by Alfred H. Miles. $1.00; by 
mail, $1.12. 


On the Threshold of Central Africa. By 
Francois Coillard. $1.90; by mail, $2.12. 


Organized Labor. By John Mitchell. $1.75; 


by mail $1.93. 


O’Ruddy, The. By Stephen Crane and Rob- 
ert Barr. $1.08 postpaid. 


Our Government: Local, State and Na- 
tional. By J. A. James and A. H. San- 
ford. 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 


Our Lady’s Inn. By J. Stour Clouston. 


$1.08 postpaid. 


Our New Edens. By J. R. Miller. 75 
cents; by mail, 80 cents. 


Out of Nazareth. By Minot J. Savage. 
$1.80; by mail, $1.94. 


By the Rt. Hon. Sir 
Duff. 2 vols. 


Out of the Past. 
Mountstuart E. Grant 
$4.50; by mail, $4.70. 

Over the Border. By Robert Barr. 
postpaid. 

Pa Gladden. By Elizabeth Cherry Waltz. 
$1.08 postpaid. 

Paris in ’48. Edited by C. E. Warr. $2.00; 
by mail, $2.12. 


$1.08 


Passing Show, The. By Harriet Monroe. 


$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


Pathway to Reality, The. By R. B. Hal- 
dane. $2.70; by mail, $2.84. 


Pilgrim’s Progress, The. By John Bun- 
yan. The Puritan Edition. $1.50; by 
mail, $1.64. 


Pedagogue at Play, The. By G. M. A. 
Hewett. $1.35; by mail, $1.46. 


Pensionnaires, The. By Albert R. Car- 
man. $1.08 postpaid. 
By E. H. 


Philosophy in Poetry. Sneath, 


$1.40; by mail, $1.52. 
By John Phoenix. 


Phoenixana. $1.50; by 


mail, $1.68. 


Plays I Have Seen. $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 

Pioneer Missionaries of the Church. By 
C. C. Creegan, D. D. 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.03. 

Surprises. Verses. By Clifton 

$1.35; by mail, $1.45. 


Pleasant 
Bingham. 


The works of Charles 
Vol. 5. 


Poems and Plays. 
Lamb. Edited by E. V. Lucas. 
$2.25; by mail, $2.40. 


Poems of Tennyson. Chosen and edited 
by Henry Van Dyke. $1.50; by mail, 
$1.59. 


Ponkapog Papers. By Thomas Bailey 


Aldrich. $1.00; by mail, $1.08. 


Present-Day Egypt. By Frederic Court 
land Penfield. $1.90; by mail, $2.08. 


Primer of Hebrew, A. By Charles P. Fag- 
nani. $1.50; by mail, $1.63. 


Prince Yellowtop. By Kate Whiting Patch. 
40 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 


Principles of the Founders, The. By Edwin 
D. Mead. 50 cents; by mail, 56 cents. 


Principal Navigations, Voyages, Traffiques 
and Discoveries of the English Nation, 
The. By Richard Hakluyt. Vol 1. $4.00; 
by mail, $4.16. 


Problem of Success for Young Men and 
How to Solve It, The. By successful 
men. 90 cents; by mail, $1.08. 


Red-Head. By John Uri Lloyd. $1.60; by 
mail, $1.74. 


Recollections. By Richard Henry Stoddard. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.65. 


Regency of Marie de Medicis. By Arthur 
Power Lord. $1.50; by mail, $1.61. 


Reminiscences of an Astronomer, The. 3) 
Simon Newcomb. $2.50; by mail, $2.66. 
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Reminiscences of the Civil War. By Gen- 
eral John B. Gordon. $3.00; by mail, 


$3.21. 


Representative Men of the Bible. By 
George Matheson. $1.25; by mail, $1.30. 


Reproach of Christ, The. By W. J. Daw- 
son. $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 


é 
Rhymes From a Round-Up Camp. By Wal- 
lace D. Coburn. New edition. $1.50; by 
mail, $1.59. 


Richard Baxter. By Edward F. Jones. 
$1.08 postpaid. 


Robin Hood, His Book. By Eva M. Tap- 
pan. $1.50; by mail, $1.66. 


Royal Palaces and Their Memories. By 
Sarah A. Tooley. $4.50; by mail, $4.71. 


From the 
Translated 


Rome and the Renaissance. 
French of Julian Klaczko. 
by John Demme. $3.50. 


Round and Round A BC. By Constance 
M. Lowe. 55 cents; by mail, 60 cents. 


Sailor King, The. By J. Fitzgerald Molloy. 
$6.50. 


Sand Man Farm Stories, The. By Will- 
iam J. Hopkins. $1.20; by mail, $1.36. 


Scarlet Banner, The. By Felix Dahn. 
Translated from the German by Mary J. 
Safford. $1.08 postpaid. 


Seven Lectures. By Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son. Centenary edition. $1.35; by mail, 
$1.47. 

Seventh Daughter. By Grace Wickham 
Curran. 40 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 


Shakespeare Country, The. By John Ley- 
land. $1.75; by mail, $1.91. 

Shakespeare’s Home Land. By W. Salt 
Brassington. $2.25; by mail, $2.44. 

Shoes and Rations For a Long March. By 
H. Clay Trumbull. $1.50; by mail, $1.64. 

Short History of Mexico, A. By Arthur H. 
Noll. 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

Sidelights on the Court of France. By 
Lieut.-Col. Andrew C. P. Huggard. $3.60; 
by mail, $3.76. 

Sir Walter Raleigh. By I. A. Taylor. 90 
cents ; by mail, 97 cents. 

Six Fairy Plays For Children. 


By Netta 
Syrett. $1.00; by mail, $1.09. 


Social History of Ancient Ireland, A. By 
P. W. Joyce. 2 vols. $7.20. 


Soldier Panorama Book, The. By Clifton 
Bingham. $1.35; by mail, $1.47. 


“Sov’rane Herb” and the Smokers’ Year, 
The. 75 cents; by mail, 80 cents. 


Souls. By Rita. $1.08 postpaid. 


Souter’s Lamp. By Hector MacGregor. 
$1.25; by mail, $1.40. 


Spencer Kellogg Brown. Edited by George 
Gardner Smith. $1.35; by mail, $1.48. 


Spirit of the Service, The. By Edith E. 


Wood. $1.08 postpaid. 


Sporting Garland, A. Pictured by Cecil 
Aldin. $3.00; by mail, $3.25. 


Stories of the Ancient Greeks. By Charles 
D. Shaw. 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 


Story Book House, The. By Honor Walsh. 
$1.00; by mail, $1.12. 


Story of the Foss River Ranch. By Ridg- 
well Cullum. $1.08 postpaid. 


Story of the Gravelys. By Marshall Saun- 
ders. $1.20; by mail, $1.34. 


Story of Little Black Sambo, The. By 
Helen Bannerman. $1.10; by mail, $1.19. 


Story of Little Tom and Maggie. By 
George Eliot. 75 cents; by mail, 80 cents. 


Story of an Ostrich. By Judd Isaacs. $1.25; 
by mail, $1.36. 


St. Winifred’s; or, The World of School. 
By Frederic W. Farrar. 60 cents; by 
mail, 66 cents. 


Stella Fregelius. By Rider Haggard. $1.08 
postpaid. 


Stevensoniana. Edited by J. A. Hammer- 
ton. $4.50; by mail, $4.63. 


Strange Adventures of Mr. Middleton, The. 
By Wardon Curtis. $1.08 postpaid. 


Studies in the Art of Illustration. By 
Amos R. Wells. $1.25; by mail, $1.37. 


Sunrise. By Rev. G. H. Morrison, M. A. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.24. 


Tail of the Peacock, The. By Isabel Sa- 
vory. $3.50; by mail, $3.68. 
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Taken From. Life. 


cents. 


Tea-Table Talk. By Jerome K. Jerome. 
75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 


57 cents; by mail, 64 


Teachings of Jesus Concerning His Own 
Mission. By Frank H. Foster. 57 cents; 
by mail, 65 cents. 

By’ G. W. Ogden. $1.08 


Tennessee Tod. 
postpaid. 


Tittlebat Titmouse. Abridged from Dr. 
Samuel Johnson’s Famous Novel, “Ten 
Thousand a Year,’ by Cryus Townsend 
Brady. $1.08 postpaid. 

Thirty Seasons in Scandinavia. By E. B. 

Kennedy. $3.40; by mail, $3.57. 


Thirty Years of Musical Life in London. 

By Herman Klein. $2.40; by mail, $2.60. 
Three Rolling Stones in Japan. By Gilbert 
Watson. $3.75; by mail, $3.80. 


Touch of New England Charming, A. By 
Mary Woodman. $2.00; by mail, $2.17. 


Touch of Sun and Other Stories, A. By 
Mary Hallock Foote. $1.08 postpaid. 


Tragedie of Macbeth. By Mark Harvey 
Liddell. $1.00; by mail, $1.11. 
Freeland. $1.08 


Trelawny. By Holman 


postpaid. 


Trifler, The. By 
postpaid. 


Archibald $1.08 


Eyre. 


Troubadour Tales. By Evaleen Stein. 90 
cents; by mail, $1.01. 


Twelve Years in a Monastery. By Joseph 
McCabe. $1.50; by mail, $1.60. 


Twentieth Century Atlas of Popular As- 
tronomy, The. By Thomas Heath, B. A. 
$2.60; by mail, $2.80. 


Two Little Savages. By Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton. $1.75; by mail, $1.91. 


Two Sides of the Face. By Quiller Couch. 


$1.08 postpaid. 


Ultimate Moment, The. By W. R. Lighton. 


$1.08 postpaid. 


Under Twelve Flags. By Annette L. Noble. 
75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 


Understanding Heart, The. By Samuel M. 
Crothers. $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 
The, 


United States and Latin America, 


$1.25; by mail, $1.43. 


United States in Our Own Time, The. By 
FE. Benjamin Andrews. $3.75. 


Varied Types. By G. K. Chesterton. $1.20; 
by mail, $1.32. 

Venice and Its Story. By Thomas Okey, 
$6.00; by mail, $6.27. 

Verilies of Jesus, The. By David J. Bur- 
rell. 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

Walter Crane’s Picture Book. 

by mail, $1.05. 


Wanted—A Wife. 
by mail, $1.22. 


85 cents; 
By A. Bachelor. $1.10; 


Earls. 
2 vols. 


Warwick Castle and Its 
Countess of Warwick. 


By the 
$7.20. 


the West, The. By 
$1.20; by mail, $1.33. 


Way to Emerson 


Hough. 


West Point Colors. 
$1.08 postpaid. 


When Malindy Sings. By Paul Laurence 
Dunbar. $1.50; by mail, $1.64. 


By Anna B. Warner. 


Samuel Purvin, 


Whip Hand, The. By 
$1.08 postpaid. 


Who’s Who in America, 1903-1905. 
by mail, $3.76. 


$3.50; 


Why Love Grows Cold. By Ellen Burns 
Sherman. $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


William Ellery Channing. By Paul Revere 
Frothingham. 50 cents; by mail, 55 cents. 


William Makepeace Thackeray. By Charles 
Whibley. $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


With Boone on By Capt. 
Ralph Bonehill. mail, 83 
cents. 


the Frontier. 
70 cents; by 


Woodcarving Design and Workmanship. 
By George Jack. $1.40; by mail, $1.51. 


Work of John S. Sargeant, The. With an 
introduction by Mrs. Meynell. $30.00. 


Pretender, The. By Charles & 
go cents; by mail, 97 cents. 


Young 
Terry. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphiaand New York 
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Raphael Cuck § Sons Zo. Ltd. 


TUCK’S 
POST 
CARDS 


Always interesting, novel, 
artistic,and worthy of a place 
in the collection of all Art 
and Post Card Collectors. 


Pictorial Post Cards have 
of late obtained wonderful 
popularity and are coming 
into rivalry with postage 
stamps for the enthusiasm 
of collectors. 


RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS 
have published a very large 
and interesting line. All 
cards are beautiful specimens 
of art printing admirably 
produced. 


The magnificent assort- 
ment of CHRISTMAS POST 
CARDS just published by this 
firm excels all previous efforts 
in this direction. Brightness 
of coloring, delicacy of treat- 
ment and fancifulness of de- 
sign are the leading charac- 
teristics of this immensely 
popular line. 

Lists on application. 


:-FOR SALE BY 


The Wanamaker Stores 
Philadelphia New York 


122-124 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK: 
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EW 8B8OGAK S 


According to the Pattern 


By GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL 
6 Illustrations. Price, $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.08 


A PICTURE of some of the undercurrents of society 

life. The heroine becomes somewhat estranged 
from her husband, who is for the time-being fascinated 
by another woman. She determines to win him back, 
and in order to carry out her purpose enters society, 


and herself becomes entangled. ‘The cross purposes, 
the growing alienation, and the final reunion with its 
accompanying pictures of fashionable life form a story 
of intense interest. Mrs. Hill has done her best 
work in this story. 


The History of 
Christian Preaching 


By T. Harwoop Pattison, D. D. 
12mo, 428 pages. 
Price, $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.65. 


A series of monographs on the great 
preachers of the different periods and schools. 
Origen, Chrysostom, Bernard, Francis, Wy- 
cliffe, Savonarola, Luther, Knox, and in 
modern times Spurgeon, Beecher, Brooks, 


stand out clear-cut as cameos. 


The Winner. 
By Everett T. 
TOMLINSON. 


Price, $1.00 net; 
postpaid, $1.10. 


Mr. Tomlinson’s 
stories are always 
first-class. He has 
written of the acad- 
emy and college, and 
now he touches upon 
the high schoo]. The 
title is applicable to 


| either the principal 


or the pupil. The former lays down the plat- 
form that a school should be self-governing 
and exist for its pupils’ true development, and 
he wins. ‘The latter begins by opposing his 
teacher because of his youth, and ends by fall- 
ing in with his idea and conquers himself and 
he wins. The story is one of Mr. Tomlinson’s 
best, and wins on its merit. 


NOT SO NEW, BUT VERY GOOD 


A Lily of France 
By CaroLtine ATWATER Mason, 

Edition de Luxe (new). Handsomely bound in 
dark blue and gold. with the combined coats of 
arms of William of Orange and Charlotte de Bour- 
bon. Illustrated with fourteen fine Elson photogra- 
vures and a beautiful frontispiece from an original 
painting. Price, $2.50 net; postpaid, $2.70. 

Regular Edition Well illustrated, artistically 
bound in French blue and white. A sixteenth cen- 
tury romance, historically accurate, and of intense 
and powerful interest. Price, $1.10 net; postpaid, 


$1.25. 


Frederic Harrison says: ‘I am reading ‘A 
Lily of France’ with great pleasure. I see how 
closely you have followed the vue history and 
the rea/ characters of the actors. No romance 
can exceed the romance of that history.” 


The Blue and Buff Series 


These are admirable stories dealing with 
Revolutionary times. 


By EvERETT T. TOMLINSON. Well illustra- 
ted, averaging 300 pages each. Price, per 
volume, $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.10. 

A Prisoner in Buff 
opens after the battle of Long Island and 
traces some of the most thrilling scenes of 
the Revolution. 

Old Fort Schuyler 
is an exciting tale of the defense and relief 
of the old fort during the memorable year 
of 1777. ; 

In the Wyoming Valley 
is a tale of the awful Wyoming massacre. 


American Baptist Publication Society, +420 Chestaut st. 


FOR SALE BY JOHN WANAMAKER 
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Standard New Books 


HI STORY | 


CHRIS TIAN | 
PREACHING || 


ra 


The History of Christian 
Preaching 


By T. Harwoop Pattison, D.D. 
Price, $1.50 net ; postpaid, $1.65. 


12mo, 428 pages. 


Dr. Pattison has a chapter on the prophetic order 
of preachers, and then beginning with the ministry of 
Christ follows the course of Christian preaching to the 
present time. It is a rapid survey of the entire field, 
but its characteristic consists in this, that it isa series of 
monographs on the great preachers of the different 
periods and schools. Origen, Chrysostom, Bernard, 
Francis, Wycliffe, Savonarola, Luther, Knox, and in 
modern times, Spurgeon, Beecher, Brooks, stand out 
clear-cut as cameos. 


The New Evangelism 


1zmo, 85 pages. 


cloth, 


By CortLanp Meyers, D. D. 
Price, in paper, 20 cents net; 
35 cents net. 


“The new Evangelism ’’ is personal work by the 
individual with some one in whom he or she is in- 
terested. The old methods of evangelism are not opposed 
in this book, but it is felt that they must give place 
on the whole to something better, that is, face to face 
work, whether by preacher, whether by pastor or 7. 
day school teacher or ordinary church- -member. 

Myers + peaks from personal experience and only ele 
inspiration can come from the reading of his book. 


1420 Chestnut Street a 


| like ‘“The Field of Force,’’ or 


| 
| 
American Baptist Publication Society 


A Manual of Church 
History 
Complete in two volumes 

By Atsert Henry Newman, LL. D. Price, 

per volume, $1.75 net; postpaid, 

$1.95. 

Vol. I. covers the period from the institu- 
tion of the church to the time of the Refor- 


mation. 

Vol. Il. 
cluding the Reformation, to 1903. 

‘« The summaries of literature he prefaces to 
each division are admirable. His work is, in 
short, a ‘manual,’ drawn with great industry, 
impartiality, and devotion.’’—Tatcotr Wit- 
tiams, LL, D., in Book News. 


‘¢A well-arranged manual closely packed with 
the essencial facts of church history expressed 
in lucid English, and the fact of clear and sim- 
ple expression cannot be too highly com- 
mended.’’—J. W. Mowncrier, in American 
‘Fournal of Theology. 

It would be hard to find a work on church history 
that could be so heartily recommended to the average 
pastor and layman, and yet would be so useful as a text- 
book in connection with class work. I expect to refer 
my students to it constantly.’"—Pror. WALTER 
Rauscuensuscn, Department of Church History, 
Rochester Theological Seminary. 


Nature in the Witness Box 
or, Suggestive Scripture Parallels 
By N. L. Witter. 16mo, 234 pages. Price, 75 
cents net; postpaid, 82 cents. 

No book of its kind has ever been more suggestive or 
helpful than Mrs, Gatty’s ‘‘ Parables of Nature.’’ This 
work is a kindred sort, some fact of the.natural world 
‘*Carbon,”’ or **Labora- 
tory Methods,’’ or ‘‘Frost,’’ or ‘*Fogs,’’ or ‘Stress 
and Strain,’’ etc., is taken and used as a correlative 
spiritual fact. 

‘¢Ministers and teachers, not to say also a host of 
young people, will get great value out of this book on 
account of its accuracy, its up-to-dateness, and its bright 
way of setting torth both old and new truths.’’— The 
New Fersey Baptist Bulletin. 


Every Creature 


By Rev. M. T. Lams. 16mo, 94 pages, rough 
paper covers. Price, 15 cents. 

This pamphlet is an appeal for personal work. In it 
the obligation of carrying the gospel to every person is 
emphasized, Thelargenumberof those whom the gospel 
does not reach is noted and the failure of the church to 
reach them is pointed out. Mr. Lamb enforces upon 
Christians the imperative duty of sorevising methodsand 
measures as that Christ shall be presented to every one. 


covers the period from 1517, in- 


a a a Philadelphia 





Book News 


Che Most Notable New Novels 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s new novel, The Heart of Rome 
‘* This tale of the ‘ lost water,’’’ says the Chicago Inter-Ocean, ** has an enthralling plot, and one reads 


breathlessly, totally engrossed by the intense interest of the unfolding series of events.’’ It is said to be more 
like the Saracinesca series than any of his later novels. Cloth, $1.5¢ 


Mr. Charles Major’s new novel, A Forest Hearth 


A Romance of Indiana in the Thirties 
“*Combines such a perfect love story as made his When Knighthood was in Flower so popular, with the 
delight of the untainted woods that holds his boy readers in The Bears of Blue River. One can catch the odor 


of locust blossoms and hear the buzzing of the wild bees.’’—Boston Herald. 
Illustrated by Ctype O. De Lanv, Cloth, $1.50 


Mr. Arthur T. Quiller-Couch’s new novel, Hetty Wesley 


‘* Is not only the best, the most serious, the strongest book he has written thus far, the finest novel 
of the scason, but a work whose value will endure.’’—Mai/ and Express. Cloth, $1.50 


Mrs. Edith Elmer Wood’s The Spirit of the Service 


is a novel of the navy, by a navy woman, picturing its realities and standards through unusually clever char- 
acter-drawing and breezy, entertaining dialogue. ‘*A brighter novel would be hard to find.’’—Brooklyn 
Eagle. I/lustrated by Rurus F, Zocpaum. Cloth, $1.50 


For the Younger Folk and the Children 
Mr. Stewart E. White’s new boys’ book, The Magic Forest 


‘*It is marvelous how Mr. White has caught the out-door atmosphere . . . the result isa real 
triumph of art. No better book could be put in a young boy’s hands, and his elders can read it with equal 
pleasure.’’— The New York Sun. Illustrated with color plates, besides many drawings in the text. 

Cloth, $1.50 


A New Book by the author of ‘*Dogtown,’” etc. 


Mrs. Mabel Osgood Wright’s new book for girls, Aunt Jimmy’s Will 


‘The story of a brave, true-hearted little girl sweetly told.’’— Boston Herald. 

A story which will delight all the young people who know how a thirteen-year-old girl feels, will help- 
fully interest some older ones who may have forgotten, and, best of all, will spread the wholesome gospel of 
sunshine. Iilustrated by Frorence Scover Suinn. Cloth, $1.50 


Mr. Edwyn Sandys’ Trapper “Jim” 

‘A book to make old boys young and young boys strong."’—Congregationalist. . . . ‘Full of 
both fun and sense,’’ ‘‘a book for every up-to-date boy, not only because he will thoroughly enjoy it, but 
also because it will make him more manly.’’— Boston Transcript. 

Illustrated by the author. Cloth, $1.50 


Miss Gwendolen Overton’s The Captain’s Daughter 
A simple, direct, intensely interesting story of a bit of a girl’s life in one of those army posts which the 
author of ‘*The Heritage of Unrest’’ knows so thoroughly. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


Miss Evelyn Sharp’s The Children Who Ran Away 


‘*Better than her ‘The Youngest Girl in the School’ it could not be. . . . There is no other 
book of the kind comparable to it for humor, sympathy and insight.’’—Dai/y Chronicle, London. 
Illustrated by Paut Meyian. Cloth, $1.50 


The Macmillan Company, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 


PUBLISHES ALL OF THE ABOVE. SEND FOR ITS CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE 
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THE BEST NEW BOOKS 10 OWN 


THIRD EDITION—23d Thousand—NOW READY 
Me. JOHN MORLEY’S 
Life of Wm. E. Gladstone 


In three Svo volumes, with portraits, etc. Cloth, $70.50 net 
““It is a great task ; greatly achieved, a grand portraiture of a grand subject on a great 
scale and in a worthy style.”—The Spectator, London, 


By Six GILBERT PARKER avd CLAUDE G. BRYAN 
Old Quebec: The Fortress of New France 


The characteristic atmosphere of the quaintest, most interesting city in America 
is reproduced as marvelously here as in “‘ The Seats of the Mighty,” etc. 


Richly illustrated. Cloth, $3.75 net. (Postage, 27¢.) 
Mrs. ALICE MORSE EARLE’S 
Two Centuries of Costume in America 


The author’s earlier volumes on Colonial America have gained her recognition as 
the authority on the subject, and her unrivaled collection of portraits, prints and 
curios of costume has enabled her to so illustrate the work as to make it unap- 
proachable in charm or value. In two volumes. Cloth, $5.00 net, 


. ROGER A. PRYOR’S 
The Mother of Washington and Her Times 


An account of the whole aristocratic life of Colonial Virginia, of which much is 
based on hitherto unpublished diaries, letters, etc. 
Freely illustrated, Cloth, cr. 8vo, $2.50 net. (Postage, 20c.) 


Mk. JACK LONDON’S 
The People of the Abyss 


The author of “*The Call of the Wild’ gives here a first-hand view of life and 
labor in the London slums. Cloth, illustrated, $2.00 net. (Postage, 22c.) 


Mr. CLIFTON JOHNSON’S 
The Land of Heather 


Uniform with ‘‘Among English Hedgerows,” etc., etc. 
Fully illustrated, $2.00 net, (Postage, 1c.) 


Mr. JACOB A. RIIS’S new book, the best stories ever written of 
Children of the Tenements 


Direct, simple tales that go straight to the heart, all of them true stories that have 
come under the author's own observation in his quarter of a century “Battle with 
the Slums.”’ Illustrated, cloth , $7.50 


By Dk. FRANCIS GREENWOOD PEABODY, Harvard University 
The Religion of an Educated Man 


Three addresses to young men on social service and its unity, the relations of 
knowledge and service, etc. Cloth, $1.00 net, (Postage, 8c.) 


BRYAN’S Dictionary of Painters and Engravers 


A new edition of a work which has no rival for complete trustworthiness. Thor- 
oughly revised, with over 1500 alterations made necessary by modern research, 
Five volumes, fully illustrated, | and II now ready. Each, $0.00 net. 


Send for the New Announcement List ot books, now ready or soon to be 


PUBLISHED BY 


66 FIFTH AVENUE 


The MacMillan Company, sew vor 
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SPECIAL BARGAIN BOOKS 


The Grandissimes. A Story of Creole Life. 
With 12 full page illustrations, and 8 
head and tail pieces by Albert Herter, 
all reproduced in photogravure, and 
with an original cover design by the 
same artist. 8vo. $6.00. 


Our price, $1.50. 


Janice Meredith. By Paul Leicester Ford. 
Each volume contains a colored frontis- 
piece, 74 full-page illustrations in all, 
by Howard Pyle and his pupils. Bound 
in silk cloth with gilt tops, uncut edges. 
Illustrated edition, 2 volumes in a box, 
made to sell for $5.00. One of the most 
popular of the great historical novels 
dealing vith the American Revolution. 


Our special price, $1.25. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Works. Compris- 
ing: Blithedale Romance, Wonder 
Book, House of Seven Gables, Twice 
Told Tales (2 vols.), Tanglewood Tales, 
Snow Image, Scarlet Letter, Mosses 
from an Old Manse (2 vols.). 10 vols. 
12mo. Dark green cloth, gilt top, uncut 
edges, frontispiece in each volume, 
making a handsome set of books. Pub- 
lisher’s price, $12.00. 

Our price. $3.00. 


Brewer’s Dictionary of Phrases and Fable. 
Giving the derivation, source or origin of 
common —, allusions and words that 
have a tale to tell. By the Rev. E. Cobham 
Brewer, LL. D. New edition, revised, 
corrected and enlarged, to which is added a 
concise bibliography of English literature. 
Nearly 1,500 pages. Printed from an en- 
tirely new set of plates. 

Our price, 7§ cents. 


Milnes, Richard Monckton. Life, letters 
and friendship of the First Lord Hough- 
ton. By T. Wemyss Reid, with introduc- 
tion by Richard Henry Stoddard. 2 vols. 
8vo. Publisher’s price, $5.00. 

Our special price, $1.00. 


Primitive Love and Love Stories. By 
Henry T. Finck. Octavo. Publisher’s 
price, $3.00. 

Our special price, 40 cents. 


Richard Harding Davis’ Works. Galle 
gher. Soldiers of Fortune. 2 vols, 
Cinderella and The King’s Jackal. 6 
vols. 16mo. 


Our price, $1.25. 


Honore de Balzac’s Works 


The Standard Wormeley Edition. Trans- 
lated from the French by Katherine 
Prescott Wormeley. With 168 photo. 
gravure illustrations, prepared under 
the supervision of Messrs. Goupil, et 
cie., by such French artists as Tourie, 
Moreau, Girardet, Roux Guyon, Cain, 
Rossi, Picard, St. Rejchan, and others. 
21 vols. Printed on fine paper from 
large clear type and bound in cloth, 
gilt top, uncut edges. $42.00. 

Our price, $20.00. 


Wm. McKinley, Life of. Including a 
genealogical record of the McKinley 
family and extracts from his public 
speeches, messages to Congress, proc- 
lamations and other state papers, in 
addition to the story of his public and 
private life. Illustrated with nearly 200 
photographs and 4 full pages in color. 
(10x14% inches). Publisher’s price, 
$2.00. 


Our special price, 50 cents. 


Mistress Nell. A merry tale of a merry 
time. Twixt fact and fancy. By George 
C. Hazleton, Jr. With portrait of Nell 
Gwyn. $1.50. 

Our price, 35 cents. 


The Universal Household Assistant. A 
cyclopaedia of what every one should 
know. Comprising recipes, prescrip 
tions, medicines, trade secrets, mechan- 
ical appliances, antidotes, every-day 
law, home decoration, fruit culture, 
stock raising, and many useful hints 
and helps gathered from _ reliable 
sources. By S. H. Burt. Over 500 
pages. 12mo. 

Our price, 45 cents. 


Fugitive Facts. A dictionary of rare and 
curious information. A_ treasury of 
facts, legends, sayings and their ex- 
planation. Covering more than 1,000 
topics of general interest. Edited by 
Robert Thorn, M. A. Over 500 pages. 
12mo. 

Our price, 45 cents. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 
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Book News 


SPECIHL BARGAIN BOOKS 


Allibone’s Dictionary of Authors. A criti- 
eal dictionary of English literature and 
British and American authors, living 
and deceased. By S. Austin Allibone, 
LL. D. With supplement by John Fos- 
ter Kirk, LL. D. Containing over 37,000 
articles (authors), and enumerating 
over 93,000 titles, thus extending and 
bringing down to the latest practicable 
date one of the great literary enter- 
prises of the century. The entire work 
containing the names and history of 
over 83,0v0 authors. 5 vols. 8vo. Half 
Russian, $50.00. 


Our price, $12.50. 


Encyclopedia Brittanica. Well printed on 
good paper and substantially bound in 
cloth, marbled edges. 25 large octavo 
volumes, containing 20,506 pages and 
10,643 illustrations, with copious Ameri- 
can additions bound in the back of each 
volume, making the work practically 
up-to-date. 


Our special price, $32.50. 


Taylor, Bayard. Novels and travels. Com- 
prising: By-Ways of Europe, Certral 
Africa, Egypt and Iceland, Eldorado, 
Greece and Russia, Home and Abroad 
(first series), Home and Abroad (sec- 
ond series), India, China and Japan, 
Land of the Saracen, Northern Travel, 
Views Afoot, Beauty and the Beast, 
John Godfrey’s Fortunes, Joseph and 
His Friend, Hannah Thurston, Story of 
Kennett. 16 vols. 12mo. Bound in 8. 
Publisher’s price, $24.00. 

Our special price, $9.00. 


By John Ruskin. 
With 168 illus- 


Stones of Venice. 
Large type, good paper. 
trations. 3 vols. 12mo. 


Our special price, 50 cents. 


War and Policy. A series of thirty essays 
on War, Military History, The Art of 
War, Problems of Policy, National 
Defence, and The South African War. 
By Spencer Wilkinson. 443 pages. 
$3.50. 

Our price, 40 cents. 


Ceikie’s Life of Christ. 
written for the young. By Cunningham 
Geikie. 375 pages quarto size. With col- 
ored frontispiece and 100 full-page engrav- 
ings by Bida. Our price, 35 cents. 


Entirely re- 


JOHN 


PHILADELPHIA 


Sir Arthur Sullivan. The Life, Letters and 
Reminiscence of this celebrated composer. 
By Arthur Lawrence. With Critique by 
Findser and Bibliography by Bindal. 
Octavo. $3.00. Our price, 65 cents. 


On the Trail of Don Quixote. Being a record 
of rambles in the Ancient province of La 
Mancha. By August F. Jiaccaci. — Illus- 
trated, $2.50. 

Qur price, 40 cents, 


Everybody’s New Census Atlas of the World. 
Reduced to 50 cents. Containing 93 pages 
of colored maps, showing every country and 
Civil Division on the face of the globe. The 
proposed route of the Nicaragua Canal ; thie 
farthest Northern explorations ; Congo Free 
State; Rhodesia and other South African 
States are shown. Together with historical, 
descriptive and statistical matter. Based on 
the latest available information. Geogra- 
phically illustrated with half-tone engravings 
of the world’s peoples. Special ready-refer- 
ence list, showing all places in the United 
States, together with thelatest census returns. 
In all, 244 pages. Size, 10% x 14 inches. 
Cloth bound. Reduced to 50 cents. By 
mail, 78 cents, 


George Eliot. Complete works. Printed from 
clear type, on good paper, and neatly bound. 
6 vols. Popular edition. 

Our special price, $2.00. 


Thackeray. Complete works. Printed from 
clear type, on good paper and neatly bound. 
10 vols. Popular edition. 

Our special price, $3.25. 

Cheaper edition. 10 vols. 

Our special price, $2.10. 


Bronte. Complete writings of the Bronte 
Sisters. Printed from large type, on good 
paper and neatly bound. 6 vols. Popular 
edition. 

Our special price, $2.00. 


Cheaper edition. 6 vols. $1.20. 


Cooper’s Leather Stocking Tales. Compris- 
ing: Pathfinder, Prairie, Last of the Mohi- 
cans. Deerslayer and Pioneers. Printed 
from clear type. 5 vols. 


Our special price, 75 cents. 


WANAMAKER 
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A Special Bible Offer }| 5 


THE INTERNATIONAL SELF-PRONOUNCING }\ FI 
TEACHERS BIBLE 


Long Primer Type. Size, 532 x 8% Inches “BC 


Bound in French morocco divinity circuit; round corners; red 
under gold edges, extra grained lining to the edge. 


“ 

Contains in addition to da 
the Bible proper, 16 pages 
of maps, 16 plates and 410 

pages of convenient Aids. ; 


PART I—On the Study of 
the Bible; Parr II—The \ 
Construction and History of 
the Bible; Part III —The 
Books of the Bible and the 
Apocrypha; Part IV—The 
Chronology and History ot 
the Bible and its Related PHILA 
Periods; PART V—Special 
Topics; PART VI—The Bible 

and the Ancient Monuments ; Part VII—The Land and 

the Bible; Parr VIII—The Famous International 

Word Book; Parr IX—Maps and Plans of Herod's 

Temple, from recent Surveys. These Aids are divided 

into nine parts as shown above, each part containing 

from four to eleven Topics by such men as Rev. James 

Stalker; Rev. John H. Vincent, LL. D.; Rev. Philip 

Schaff, D. D., LL. D.; Rev. Chas. H. H. Wright, D. D.; 

Rev. Alfred Plumer, M. A., D. D.; William R. Harper, 

Ph. D.; Rev. J. P. Landis, D. D, Ph. D.; Rev. Hugh 

Macmillan, D. D., LL., D.; Rev. A. B. Davidson, 

D. D., LL. D.; anda host of others, throwing light on 

the History and Study of the Scriptures. - * 


OUR SPECIAL PRICE, $1.15. BY MAIL, $1.44. . 
Specimen of Type. Tl 


400 use 
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est thou them in the hand of their, ¢wth- » \We are in great distress, 
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heardest them from heaven; and) ™ |"*seal unto it. 
perm times — thou deliver them; Jer. 7, 25 CHAPTER 10. ail Th 
acco ing to thy mercies ; | |1 Names of those who scaled the covenant, B w ec 
29 And *testifiedst against them, | “ainif%, | 39° /oinis of the covenant, © emecives in 
that thou mightest bring them again) 1 11. | N OW 'those that sealed were, Né- ginn 
unto thy law : yet they dealt proudly,| ?Pet-1.11/ I he-mi'‘ah, *the Tir’sha-tha, the 
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Book News 


Book News 222222! 


anil Together for one year, 


Floral Life #22222 $1.00 


Most book lovers are flower lovers, too, and vice versa. 


“BOOK NEWS” As the one exclusively literary magazine—is 


indispensable to every book-reading household 


As a monthly periodical devoted solely to flowers 
“FLORAL LIFE” and gardening—should be a desirable acquisition 


lon to to all interested in plant life and Nature. 


pages 
“2 HERE IS A SPENDID CHANCE TO GET BOTH! 
ids. 


ady of But it is a chance that must be taken advantage of at once. 


— The We can make this special inducement for a limited time only. 
tory of Better send for your subscription NOW! 


nd the BOOK NEWS 
—The a nee 
elated || PHLADeLPHia ~=JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORK 


Special 
e Bible 


BUYS YOU THE 


_—— Done 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


A year’s subscription to the same 


beginning with ‘fanuary and 


A MOST USEFUL COOK BOOK 


Good Housekeeping is a practical, interesting magazine, containing suggestions for home decoration, 
nouse keeping methods, sanitation and hygiene, with discussions of household problems, notes on the fashions, 
hints on good cookery and recipes which have been tested by the New England School of Cookery. 


The Good Housekeeping Everyday Cook Book is a handy voiume of 320 pages, consisting of over 
400 useful recipes, the most successful that have appeared in Good Housekeeping. 


Every progressive housewife will understand the excep- 
tional advantages of the offer. 


The COOK BOOK now 
The magazine for thirteen months, be- 
ginning with December. All for only One Dollar 
putaneena JOHN Wanamaker NEW YORK 
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THE UNITED STATES 


in GOR OWN TIRE 
By E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS 


A Dramatic Narrative of Great Events A Work of Reference Minutely Indexed 


Nearly 500 Illustrations. Large Oetavo, 1000 pages 


An extension of Dr. Andrews’s standard work, ‘‘ A History of the 
Last Quarter Century,’’ to cover the entire period from Reconstruction 
(1870) to Expansion (1903). 


SOME OF THE TOPICS 





















The Seal Industry 






The Tweed Ring 












Grant and Reconstruction The Centennial Exposition The Blowing-Up of the ‘* Maine” 

Gould and Fiske—Black Friday The Hayes-Tilden Embroglio The War with Spain 

Greeley, Editor and Panic of 1873 Assassination of » cKinley 
Presidental Candidate Assassination of Garfield Roosevelt’s Administration 

The Alabama Claim The Greely Arctic Expedition The Northern Pacific Panic 

The Credit~Mobilier The Chicago Exposition Commercial Expansion 

The “‘ Carpet-Bagger’’ The Rise of Bryan United States in the East 

The Modoc War President McKinley Wireless Telegraphy 

General Custer's Death Gold in Alaska The St. Louis Exposition 
















PUBLISHER'S PRICE, $5.00 OUR PRICE, $3 50 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
Philadelphia New York 















Present Successful Opportunities 
By RUSSELL H. CONWELL, D.D: 


Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth, $2.00 ; our special price, $1.50, halt morrocco, $2.75 ; 
our price, $2.00, full morocco, $4.00 ; our price, $3.00, postpaid. 

A study by the President of Temple College, Philadelphia, and Pastor of the Baptist 
Temple, President of Samaritan Hospital, of the various ways and methods by which 
riches are accumulated and fortunes won. All the professions are included, principal 
lines of business, work for women, teaching and the development of manufactures, 


merchandise, invention, etc. 


Pennsylvania Province and State 
A History from 1609 to 1790. By Albert S. Bolles, Ph. D., LL. D., 


Lecturer in the University of Pennsylvania and Haverford College. 

The first work ever published treating fully of the history of Pennsylvania. 

It is divided into two parts. The first part describing the career of William Penn ; all of the Provincial 
Governors ; Politics ; Early Wars ; Causes of the Revolution ; Battles and other Military Events, especially 
the part performed by Pennsylvania Soldiers; all matters after Peace until the adoption of the Second 
Constitution in 1790. 

The second part contains special chapters relating to immigration ; Land and Labor ; Trade ; Manv- 
factures ; Local Government ; Highways and Transportation; Climate and Health ; Society ; Dress and 
Amusements ; Religion ; Education and Literature ; Science and Invention ; Architecture and Fine Arts of 


























Pennsylvania 
In two volumes, octavo, 1150 pages. 


Cloth, gilt top, $5.00 Half morocco, gilt top, $9.00 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
Philadelphia New York 
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Book News 


Qur Special Calendars for 1904 


Our seven special calendars are beautiful reproductions of noted art works 
by some of the best artists. Nos, 1 to 6 are printed in full colors and gold, 
No. 7 is a fine reproduction of burnt wood drawings. Calendars of equal 


merit are usually sold for twice the price of these. Each calendar is in a white 
envelope or bag suitable for mailing, order by numbers, don’t forget postage. 


Turn-Over Calendars 


No 1.-THE SEASONS 
4 leaves, 10 x 18 
Four handsome classic female figures from water 
color designs by Mucha, emblematic of the seasons, 
poster effect, with broad dull-gold border, long 
upright panel shape, printed in full colors and gold, 
on heavy glazed stock, with silk ribbon loops. 


35 cents ; by mail, 41 cents 


No. 2.-AMERICAN FAVORITES 


4 leaves, 11 x 15 
The latest portraits of America’s favorite actresses 
—Julia Marlowe, Maxine Elliott, Mary Mannering 
and Maude Adams, printed in half-tone, in gold 
frame, with handsome groups of choice roses by 
Klein, dark background, printed in full colors and 
gold, on heavy glazed stock, embossed, with silk 
ribbon loops. 
30 cents ; by mail, 35 cents 


No. 3.-GEMS OF THE SEASONS 
4 leaves, 124% x 16% 

Four handsome studies of flowers, from water 
colors by Klein—Plate No. 1, Daisies and Poppies— 
Plate No. 2, Pansies—Plate No. 3, Faster Lilies— 
Plate No. 4, Geraniums—Printed in full colors and 
gold, on heavy glazed stock, with silk ribbon loops. 


40 cents ; by mail, 47 cents 


No. 4.-ROSES FAIR AND:‘SWEET 
4 leaves, 84 x 124% 

Four elegant groups of roses by Klein, dark 
background, with fretted gold edge, printed in full 
colors and gold, on heavy glazed stock, embossed, 
with silk ribbon loops. 

25 cents ; by mail, 29 cents 


No. 5.-THE MADONNA 


3 leaves, 7% x11 


Three oblong panels, with eccleasiastical border 
and decorative title, and gold border enclosing pictures 
of the Madonna from the Old Masters, in gold circle, 
side panels of the Fra Angelico angels, with the 
anthem ‘Glory to God in the Highest ’’ in large 
illuminated old church text, printed in full colors 
and gold, on heavy glazed stock, with. silk ribbon 


loops. 


1g cents; by mail, 18 cents 


No. 6.-BEAUTIFUL HYMNS 


4 leaves, 88% x 10 


Four plates of autum leaves, etc., with full 
text in old Missal style, decorated initial letters. 
The hymns illustrated are: ‘* Lead Kindly Light,’’ 
‘* Nearer My God to Thee,’’ ‘* Abide with Me,”’ 
and ** Rock of Ages.’” Printed on extra heavy 
cardboard, embossed and die-cut, printed in full colors 
and gold, with silk ribbon loops. 


25 cents; by mail, 29 cents 


Burnt Wood Effects 


No. 7.-WILD WEST WARRIORS 


4 leaves, 11 x 15 


Burnt wood drawings from photographs of cele- 
brated Chiefs of the Wild West, embossed, printed 
on heavy glazed stock, with silk ribbon loops. 


35 cents ; by mail, 40 cents 


THE WANAMAKER PACKET OF 
IMPORTED CHRISTMAS CARDS 


The packet for 1903 contains twenty choice Christmas Cards of various 
designs, averaging in size 3 x 5 inches, these are all fine imported cards 
and we consider them the best value ever offered in a Christmas Packet. 


Every card is a folding card 


These cards if bought singly or in the regular way would cost from 
75cto$1.00. Wesell the entire packet tor ag cents; by mail, 28 cents. 
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SPECIAL BARGAIN BOOKS 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


The Magnet Stories 
Archie’s Shadow, Drifting and Steering, 
John Jack, Jeannette’s Sisters and One 
Day’s Weaving. 5 vols. 1I2mo, boxed. 
Publisher’s price the set, 

Our price, $1.35. 

The Keeper of the Salamander’s 
Order 


A Tale of Strange Adventure in Unknown | 


Climes. By Shattuck. With 95 illustra- 
tions. Quarto. $1.50. 
Our price, 35 cents. 
The Story of a Little Poet 
By Sophie C. Taylor. Illustrated with five 
full-page plates. Publisher’s price, $1.50. 
Our price, 35 cents. 
The Wonderful Wizard of Oz 
By L. Frank Baum. 
color by W. W. Dinslow. $1.50. 
Our price, 85 cents. 
The Merry Go-round 
By Caroline Wells. With drawings by 
Peter Newell. $1.50. 
Our price, 50 cents. 
Schoolboy Days in Japan 
By André Laurie. Illustrated. $1.50. 
Our price, 40 cents. 
Uncle Tom the Burglar 
By Mabel E. Wotton. 
Waugh and H. M. Brock. $1.00. 
Our price, 40 cents. 
The Island Impossible 
By Harriet Morgan. 
arine Pyle. $1.25. 
Our price, 35 cents. 
Another Flock of Girls 
By Nora Perry. Illustrated. $1.50. 
Our price, 60 cents. 


FOR LITT 
YANKEE DOODLE GANDER 


A Jingo Jingle Book. By Von Gottschalk. | 
Pub- | 


Pictures in color. Quarto, boards. 
lisher’s price, $1.50. 

Our price, 50 cents. 

NIGHTMARE LAND 
By G. Orr Clark, author of ‘‘ The Moon 
Babies.’’ 
Goodwin. Quarto. Illustrated in color. 
Boards. Publisher’s price, $1.50. 

Our price, 50 cents. 

LITTLE LEATHER BREECHES AND 
OTHER SOUTHERN RHYMES 
A number of Folk-lore songs, Negro 
rhymes, Street venders’ cries, etc. 
Gathered from various parts of the 
South. Quarto, boards. $1.50. 

Our price, 25 cents. 


PHILADELPHIA 


With pictures in| 


Illustrated by Ida | 


Illustrated by Kath- | 


Pictures by Caroline Love) 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


The Prince of Peace 
Or ‘‘The Beautiful Life of Christ.” 4 
graphic and thoughtful narrative. 
Isabella M. Alden (Pansy). Large octayo 
(600 pages). Illustrated. 

Our price, 75 cents. 


Five Little Peppers and How They 
| Grew 

By Margaret Sidney. 
| 16mo, cloth. 

| Our price, 25 cents. 


Sea Children 
By Walter Russell. With twelve full- 
half-tone drawings and 170 pen-and-i 
sketches of the marvelous fauna and flora 
of the ocean bed. A true book of wonder. 
Size, 6% x9g9% inches. Bound in decor- 
ated board colors. Publisher's price, 

| $2.00. 

| Our special price, 85 cents, 


The Heroes ; or, Greek Fairy Tales, 


| for My Children 

By Charles Kingsley. Printed from large, 
clear type, on wove paper. Size, 64 x9% 
| inches. Publisher's price, $2.50. 

| Our special price, 85 cents. 


| True Stories of Great Americans 

| Character sketches of twelve great Ameri- 
cans : John Hancock, by John R. Musick ; 
Thomas Jefferson, by Edward S. Ellis; 
Daniel Webster, by Elizabeth A. Reed, 
George Washington, by Eugene Parsons; 
Benjamin Franklin, by Frank Strong; 
James Otis, by John Clark Ridpath ; John 
| Adams, by Samuel Willard; Henry Clay, 
| by Howard W. Caldwell; Samuel Adams, 
| by Samuel Fallows; John Randolph, 

Abraham Lincoln, Alexander Hamilton. 

Our price, $1.75 the set. 


LE FOLKS 


MEMOIRS OF SIMPLE SIMON 
Verses by Keeler. Illustrations in color 
by Vandevort. Quarto, boards. $1.50. 
Our price, 50 cents. 
|OLD MOTHER HUBBARD 
The Old Rhymes and Jingles. With new 
| pictures in color. Quarto, boards. Pub 
lisher's price, $1.50. 
| Our price, 50 cents. 
FOXY GRANDPA 
His Adventures and Further Adventures. 
2 volumes in one. Oblong quarto, boards. 
in colors. $1.00. 
| Our price, 5§ cents. 
KIDS OF MANY COLORS 
By Grace Duffee Boylan and Ike Morgat. 
Illustrations in color. $1.50. 
|Our price, 60 cents. 


Cheap edition, 
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Book News 


THE JOHN WANAMAKER SPECIAL EDITIONS 


THE WANAMAKER ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITIONS 
The works of many of the leading authors, in a far more attractive form than usual, and at the same time at 
moderate price. In order to accomplish this it was necessary to have them manufactured to our especial order; 
ad we have no hesitation in saying that these sets are by far the best ever offered at these prices. 
AQ1amo. size. Well printed on good paper, and embellished with illustrations of merit, they make most desirable 
ibary editions; something between the very expensive and the cheap, carelessly put together editions. We have 
dressed them in two styles of binding, handsome silk cloth with gilt tops, and half calf with gilt tops. Neatly boxed. 


BULWER-LYTTON, Sir EDWARD : ; 
Complete edition of Novels and Tales. Printed from large type with 108 full-page $ 


illustrations. 15 vols 


CARLYLE, THOMAS | . ; ; 
Complete works. Printed from good type, and illustrated with 74 etchings, photo- 


etchings and wood engravings. 10 vols. .. . 7-50 
Half calf . . 12.00 
COOPER, JAMES FENNIMORE ae oe , 
Novels and tales. Printed from large type, with 16 frontispieces and other illus- 
trations. 32 vols., bound in 16 vols 10.50 
Half calf . 18.00 
DICKENS, CHARLES : 
Acomplete edition of the works—novels, tales, sketches, etc. Printed from good 
type. 319 full-page illustrations from designs by Cruikshank, Phiz, Barnard 
and others. 
Half calf ; 
DUMAS, ALEXANDRE 5s 
ROMANCES. Printed from handsome, large type, and containing 15 etched 
frontispieces and 116 full-page illustrations from original designs. 15 vols. . 
Half calf 
ELIOT, CEORCE — ane 
Acomplete edition of her works, comprising novels, tales, sketches, essays, poems, 
etc. Printed in good clear type, and containing 55 full-page illustrations. 8 vols. 
Half calf 
CREEN’S HISTORY OF THE ENCLISH PEOPLE . d 
By John Richard Green, M.A. Printed from large clear type, with 32 illus- 
trations. 4 vols. 


cuIZOT, M. : A 
History of France, from the earliest times. Translated by Robert B. Black, M.A. 


Printed from good clear type, with 200 illustrations. 8 vols. 
Half calf 
HUGO, VICTOR 
A new edition of the romances, dramas and poems. Printed from large type, and 
containing Io etched frontispieces and 50 full-page illustrations. 10 vols. . . 
Half calf . . 
INC, WASHINCTON 
A new edition of Washington Irving’s complete works, printed from good type, 
with maps and 81 full-page illustrations. 10 vols. 
Half calf 
PLUTARCH 
Lives of Illustrious Men. The translation called ‘‘Dryden’s,”’ edited with notes 
by A. H. Clough, with 5 illustrations. 5 vols. 
Half calf 
RUSKIN, JOHN 
Complete works, including all of his art works, miscellaneous writings, complete 
autobiography, etc, Illustrated with many.wood engravings in the text and 
273 full-page plates, plain and colored—in all nearly 1000 illustrations. 13 vols. 
Half calf "ges a 
OTT, Sir WALTER 
A complete edition of the famous Waverly Novels, printed from good type. _Illus- 
trated with 124 full page engravings. 12 vols. 5 ata 
Half calf 
THACKERAY, WM. MAKEPEACE 
Acomplete edition of his works, novels and miscellaneous writings, good type, 
with 200 full-page and 60 text illustrations from designs by the author and 
others. 10 vols. , 
Half calf 


JOHN WANAMAKER : Philadelphia : New York 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


A COMPETENT GARDENER 
FOR 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


UST think of it—your garden and house plants 
cared for the year through for this small sum ! 
Every month Floral Life tells you what to do 
and how to do it. Even better, with its 
wealth of pertinent contributions Floral Life greatly 
extends your acquaintance with plants and enables 
you to increase the value and beauty of your place by 
not only including new varieties in your garden, but 
also lovelier ways of arranging them. The size ot 
pages is extra large, 10 by 14 inches, to admit of 
handsome and suggestive illustrations, many of them 
full page, the more suitably to demonstrate the finer 
elements of detail and display. 


No other Paper Does This for You so 
Entirely and Completely. 


Floral Life is the one publication in the country 
to-day devoted exclusively to making your home 
happier by surrounding it with a glory of bud and 
bloom. The dollar it costs will prove the best spent 
of all. 


MONTHLY, ONE DOLLAR FOR THE YEAR 


Floral Life Publishing Company 


812 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
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FOR A CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


“YOVTH" 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


JACH number of Youru contains two serial sturies by the best writers ; a number of brigh 
F short stories, special feature articles upon up-to-date subjects, together with attractive accounts 
of the world’s passing events. In addition there are breezy accounts from the field of 


amateur athletics, a department of entertaining in-door pastimes, and a well-conducted 
puzzle page. 


The underlying feature of YouTu is, that not only are its pages full of bright and interesting reading, 
but that they are als» wholesome and profitable. Nothing is inserted merely because it is entertaining 
or exciting, it must possess some educational or moral value as well. 


Youtu is of the usual magazine size, 7 x 10 inches. It is printed on an excellent quality of paper, 
and bound in an engraved cover design in two colors. It is devoted to the interest of boys and girls 
equally, and among its contributors are such favorite writers as : 


Everett T. Tomlinson James Otis julie M. Lippmann 
Hezekiah Butterworth Edward S&S. Ellis Will Allen Dromgoole 
W. O. Stoddard Sophie Swett Evelyn Raymond 


The only high class, low priced magazine 
published for young people 


Yearly Subscription, $1.00 Single Copy, 10 cents 
Sample Copy sent free to any address 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


923 ARCH STREET a ae a PHILADELPHIA 
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The New Photogravure Work 


{ N DI A Past and Present 
By C. H. FORBES-LINDSAY 

Illustrated with 50 photogravures, 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra gilt, 
gilt tops, in cloth box . : j . ‘ net, $4.00 

Three-quarters crushed morocco, gilt tops ; . ae 

There are many books about India, but for the most part they tell 
the reader too little, or else are technical works, or bulky, ponderous 
volumes. Mr. Forbes-Lindsay’s work, “India, Past and Present,” 
within a moderate compass supplies a comprehensive view of one of 
the most ancient and interesting countries in the world, with accurate 
information as to its past and present condition and picturesque glimpses 
of its fascinating history. 

It is written from a personal knowledge acquired during the author’s 
years of residence in the different parts of the Indian Empire, supple- 
mented by a thorough study of the works of the best authorities. There 
is no other popular work covering the same ground, and the reader will 
acquire a general idea of the whole country in its physical characteristics ; 
its diversified and often magnificent scenery; its remarkable temples 
and palaces and other buildings; its antiquities; the many races by 
which it has been peopled; and its extremely interesting history. 


Za) 
Che Rew Companion to 


se “Whimlets” 


Sq.16mo,cloth. . . et, .80 
Ooze calf, gilt edges . “ $1.20 


“< Brevity is the soul of wit.’” 


, 


“ Brevities”’ will increase the 
reputation of both author and 
artist; the aphorisms scintillate 
with a wit that, though good- 
natured, is often biting, and the 
drawings are even better than the 

cz LifLeE de VAUX MATTHEWMAN artist’s earlier work. 

c—=> CLARE VICTOR DWIGGINS 


Henry T. Coates G Co.,  oittaprnenn 
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GOOD BOOKS FOR LITTLE ONES 


THE McLOUGHLIN BROS. 


Line is better than ever this year. ‘There are Paper and 
linen Toy Books, Books in Board and Cloth Covers. 
These four books are a fair represen- 
tation of what the line is. 


BA-BE-BI-BO BOOK 


Igo pages of good stories by JOSEPHINE POLLARD, full 
of appropriate illustrations. Illuminated board cover in colors 
with cloth back. 20 cents. 


LITTLE CHATTERERS’ 
STORY BOOK 


380 pages of excellent stories with pictures. Bound in 
board cover in colors, with cloth back. 40 cents. 


HANS ANDERSEN’S 
HOUSEHOLD STORIES 


316 pages with many illustrations and colored frontispiece. 
Board cover in colors with cloth back. 50 cents. 
Same ful] cloth cover stamped in gilt. 65 cents. 


FOR THE HOUSEMOLD 


GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES 


The only complete edition. 384 pages in large type and 
illustrated with full page plates and special wood cuts 
in the text. Bound in full cloth with gold stamping. 
$1.00. 


John Wanamaker 


Philadelphia 
New York 
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Votive Tablet 
of Ur-Enilil 
About 
4000 B. C. 


Buried Cities 
of the East 


‘ Modern Scientific Research in Assyria and Babylonia sweeps 60 centuries aside, and reveals to 
 yHt the student the glory and grandeur of a vanished civilization. The Nineveh of Jonah, and the 
¥ Vit Babylon of Daniel are not only Bible stories—they have become 2oth century realities. 
i ° 


ss *‘Babylon shall become Heaps’”’ said Jeremiah. Scholars of former times theorized and specu- 

éee7, lated. 19th century scientists traveled to the supposed site of Babylon. With pick and spade they 

aes = uncovered the mounds of Nippur, dug upthe archives of the buried city, opened the Temple L.i- 

4 \s: brary, and rescued 60,000 cuneiform tablets. The only accurate account of these brilliant results 
* achieved by the recent expedition to the ruins of Babylon is contained in the work entitled : 
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~¢ 


' 
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a 


a Explorations in Bible Lands 


During the Nineteenth Century 
By HERMAN V. HILPRECHT, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. 


Clark Research Professor of Assyriology, and Scientific Director of the Babylonian Expedition, Univ. of Pewna 


are printed on both India and Linen 


* Rag Papers, type well spaced 
Self-Pronouncing They oun the newest po best 
Teachers’ HELPS. Absolutely fiexible bind- 


ings. Prices reasonable. 
e The best arrangement of the Authorized 
Linear and Revised Versions. Strongly endorsed 
ea by Clergy and Bible Students. An appro- 
priate holiday present. 


are the recognized standards everywhere. 


Family and Pulpit Editions in Six | 


Languages. Substancial! binding. Rich | 
cover designs. 
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B. Boulesard Fast 
Not to Rub. Lustrous in Color. 


nd in tke 

lounds 
of 

‘ ippur 


“Selwage of each yard stamped: 
“4A. W. B. BOULEVARD VELVET. 
WEAR GUARANTEED: 


Every 
‘Use 
That 

Velvet 





[MARK TWAIN'S 


| ni FUNNTEST BOOKS 


Tom Sawyer 
Innocents Abroad—Vol. 7 
Innocents Abroad—Vol.. 2 
Pudd’ nhead' Wilson 
Roughing It—Vol. 7 
Roughing It—Vol. 2 


1x BEAUTIFULLY BOUND. BOOKS | 


With Illustrations by E. W. Kemble, Peter Newell, § 
B. West Clinedinst, F, G. Brown ’ 


Of all the books of the great humorist these are the ones that have made his name 
a household word wherever the English language is spoken. 


THEIR FUN JS IMMORTAL—WORTH READING TWICE | : 


This is the first time that these volumes have been put within the reach of 
but the rich, and published in a uniform low-priced set. 


EVERYBODY CAN AFFORD THEM 


OUR OFF —We will send you the entire set of 6 volumeg, 
charges prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. If you bee 
not like the books when they reach you, send them back at our expense, and 
will return the $1.00, If you do like them, send us $1.00 every month for 11 month 
In order to keep you in touch with us during these months, on réceipt of your 
request for these books we will enter you as a subscriber for one year, without addi+® 
tional cost to you, for either HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
’ HARPER’S BAZAR, or THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. In writing state” 


which rT you want. " 


%e 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Punsusns, N. Y. CITY) 





